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NEW 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

A  ND 

AMERICAN  REMEMBRANCER. 


REYNOLDS,  (SiR  JOSHUA)  the  mod  celebrated 
painter  which  England  has  produced,  was  born  on  the 
i6th  of  July,  1723,  at  Plympton,  in  Devonfhire.  His 
father,  who  was  minifter  of  theparifh,  and  matter  of  the 
grammar  fchool,  was  much  beloved  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  refpecled  for  his  learning  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  fully  imprefTed  with  the  importance  of 
giving  a  right  direction  to  the  minds  of  children,  and 
was  ailiduous  in  the  education  of  his  own,  among  whom, 
Jofhua  (hone  confpicuous,  by  difplayingat  a  very  ear- 
ly period  a  fuperiority  of  genius,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  correcl  tafte.  Unlike  other  boys,  who  generally  con- 
tent themfelves  with  giving  a  literal  explanation  of  their 
author,  unmindful  of  his  beauties  or  his  faults,  young 
Reynolds  attended  to  both  thefe,  difplaying  a  happy 
knowledge  of  what  he  read,  and  entering  with  ardour 
into  the  fpirit  of  his  author.  He  difcovered  likewife 
talents  for  compofuion,  and  a  natural  propenfky  to 
drawing,  in  which  his  friends  and  intimates  thought  him 
qualified  to  excel. 

Emulation  was  a  diftinguifhing  feature  of  his  mind, 
which  his  father  perceived  wkh  the  delight  natural  to  apa- 
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rent,  and  dcfigning  him  lor  the  church,  in  which  he 
hoped  his  talents  might  raife  him  to  eminence,  he  Tent 
him  to  one  of  the  Underlines.  Soon  after  this  period, 
by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon's  theory  of  painting,  he 
conceived  fuch  a  fondnefs  for  the  art,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  his  profeflion  through  life.  By  his 
earned  felicitations,  his  father  changed  his  defign  of  edu- 
cating him  for  the  church,  and  lent  him  to  London, 
where,  in  1742  he  became  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Hudfon,  who, 
though  not  himfelf  an  eminent  painter,  has  been  pre- 
ceptor to  feverai  who  afterwards  excelled  in  the  art. 
One  of  the  firlt  advices  which  Mr.  Reynolds  received 
from  his  mailer,  was  to  copy  carefully  Gnercino's 
drawings.  This  he  did  with  fo  much  (kill,  that  many 
of  the  copies  are  laid  to  be  now  preferved  in  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious  as  the  originals  of  that  great  maf. 
ter. 

About  the  year  1749,  he  went  to  Italy  under  the 
au  fpices,  and  in  the  company  of  the  late  lord  (then  com- 
modore) Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  fquadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
garden  of  the  world,  the  magic  feat  of  the  arts,  he  vili- 
ted  the  fchools  of  the  great  mailers,  ftudied  the  produc- 
tions of  different  ages,  and  contemplated  with  unwea- 
ried attention,  the  various  beauties  which  characterize 
each.  The  advantage  which  he  reaped  from  his  la- 
bours while  in  Italy,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

*•    ' 

After  a  refidence  of  about  two  years,  in  which  time 
he  ftuclied  the  language  as  well  as  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
try with  great  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  England,  impro- 
ved by  travel  and  refined  by  education.  On  his  way  to 
London,  from  the  port  where  he  landed,  he  accidental* 
Jy  found  in  the  Inn  where  he  lodged,  Johnfon's  life  of 
Savage;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  charms  of  compo- 
fition,  and  the  malierly  delineation  of  character  dif- 
played  in  that  performance,  that,  having  begun  to  read 
it  while  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 
continued  in  that  attitude,  infenlible  of  pain,  till  he 
could  fcarcelv  raife  his  hand  to  his  head.  From  admi- 
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ration  of  the  work  he  was  naturally  led  to  feek  for  an 
acquaintance  with  its  author,  who  continued  to  be  one 
of  his  lincereft  admirers  and  warmcft  friends,  till 
1784,  when  they  were  fcparatecl  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

The  firft  piece  which  diftinguifhed  him  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  was  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppcl,  which  in  the  polite  circles  was 
fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  higheft  encomium,  and 
•which  teftified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arri- 
ved in  his  profeffion.  He  next  produced  a  portrait  of 
lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few  others,  which  at  once  in- 
troduced him  to  the  firft  bufmefs  in  portrait-painting, 
and  he  cultivated  that  branch  of  the  art  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs  as  forever  to  eftablifh  his  fame  with  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  refined  fociety. 

«> 

Having  painted  fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the 
age,  the  polite  world  flocked  to  fee  the  graces  and  the 
charms  of  his  pencil ;  and  he  foon  became  the  moil  fafh- 
ionable  painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe. 

He  has  indeed  preferved  the  refemblancc  of  fo  many 
illuftrious  characters  that  we  feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his 
having  left  behind  him  fo  few  historical  paintings;  tho' 
the  pieces  of  that  kind  which  he  has  left  prove  him  to 
have  been  qualified  to  excel  in  that  department  alfo. 
The  number  of  his  hiftorica)  pieces  which  have  been 
preferved  amounts  to  59,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  European  Magazine,  and  in  the  i6th  volume  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  only  landfcape,  per- 
haps, which  he  ever  painted,  except  thofe  which  com- 
pofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  portraits,  is  "  A 
view  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond,"  which  in  1784, 
was  exhibited  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  painting  and 
defign  in  Liverpool. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being,  the 
firft  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  length  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Literary  Club.  Upon  the  foundation 
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of  the  royal  academy  of  painting,  fculpmrc,  and  archi- 
te&iire,  he  was  appointed  preiident ;    and   his  acknow- 
ledged excellence  in  his  profefiion  rendered  the  appoint- 
ment acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  the  aits.     To    add   to 
the  dignity  of  the  new  inliitiuion,  his  majcfty  conferred 
on  the  prefident  the   honour  of  knighthood  ;    and  Sir 
Jofhua  delivered  his  fidt  difcourfe  at  the   opening   of 
the  academy,  Jan.  2,  1769.   The  merit  of  that  difcourfe 
has  been  univerfally  admitted  among  painters;    bur    it 
contains  fome  directions  relative  to  the  proper  mode  of 
profecuting  their    iludics,    to    which  every  lludent   of 
every  art  would  do  well  to  attend.     "  I  would  chiefly 
recommend  (fays  he)  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  art,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  praBicc  of  the  great 
maftcrs,  mould   be  exaBed  from   the  young  [Indents. 
That  thofc  models  which  have -patted  through   the  ap- 
probation of  ages,    mould  be  confklercd   by   them  as 
perfecl  and  infallible  guides;  as   fubjcBs  for  their  im- 
itation, not  their  criticifm.      I  am  confident  that  this  is 
the  only  efficacious  method  of  making  a  progress  in  the 
arts  ;  and  that  lie  who  fets  out  with  doubting,  will  find 
life  finifhed  before  he     becomes   mailer   of  the    rudi- 
ments.     For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he 
who  begins  by  prefuming  on  his  own  fenfe,  has  ended 
his  (Indies  as  loon  as  he  has  commenced  them.    Every 
opportunity,  therefore,  lliould  be  taken  to  difcounten- 
ance  that  fa  He  and  vulgar   opinion,    that  rules  are  the 
fetrers   of  genius.      They  are  fitters  only  to  men  of  no 
genius,    as  that   armour  which,   upon  the  ftrong,  be- 
comes an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
mis  ma  pen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  meant  to  protect." 

Each  fucceeding  year,  upon  the  diftribution  of  the 
prizes,  Sir  [olhua  delivered  to  the  ftudentsa  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this ;  and  perhaps  we  do  not  hazard 
too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  collected, 
the  lover  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will  ac- 
quire jufler  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tafte  in  gener- 
al?  ?.nd  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correct  tafte3than  from 
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multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been  profefled- 
lv  written  on  the  fubiecl. 

*  «_/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Sir  Jofhua  went  to  Brunei^ 
where  he  expended  about  4400  dollars  on  the  pur- 
chafe  of  paintings,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the 
different  monasteries  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders 
and  Germany,  were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  command 
ofthe  Emperor  Jofeph.  Gainfborough  and  Sir  Jofhua 
had  engaged  to  take  each  other's  portrait,  and  the  can- 
vafs  of  both  being  actually  ftretched,  Sir  Jofhua  gave 
one  fittin^  to  his  diftinguifned  rival:  but  to  the  hi  ft- 

o  o  * 

ing  regret  of  every  Admirer  of  the  art,  the  Hidden 
death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  all  further  pro- 
grefs. 

In  1790,  he  was  defirous  of  procuring  the  vacant 
profefforfhip  of  perfpe&ive  in  the  royal  academy  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  Mr.  Bonomi,  an  Italian  ar- 
chitett ;  but  as  that  art i ft  had  not  yet  been  eleBed  an 
affociate,  h'e  of  courfe  was  not  an  academician  ;  and  it 
was  neceflary  to  raife  him  to  thofe  ftations  before  he 
could  be  chofen  a  profeffor.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  his  com- 
petitor for  the  aflbciatefhip,  and  upon  balloting,  the 
votes  were  found  to  be  equal,  but  the  prefident  by  his 
cafting  vote  decided  the  election  in  favour  of  his  friend, 
Bonomi,  who  was  thus  raifed  fo  far  towards  a  profef- 
forlhip.  Soon  afterwards,  an  academic  feat  becoming 
vacant,  Sir  Jofhua  exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  it 
for  his  friend  ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by  a  majo- 
rity of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chair  with  great  diliat- 
isfaclion,  and  the  next  day  lent  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
academy  a  formal  refignation  ofthe  office,  which  for 
twenty^one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  himfelf 
and  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  having  fub- 
fided,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he  wa^  de- 
firous again  to  quit  for  a  better  reafon. 

Finding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioned  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  to  which  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  fubjeft,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expe6ting 
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the  total  lofs  of  fight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fociety, 
intimating  his  intention  to  refign  the  office  of  prefident 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  difabled  him 
from  executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfaclion. 
The  academicians  received  this  intelligence  with  the 
refpcBful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 
prefident;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  deligned  to  en- 
ter into  a  refolution,  honourable  to  all  parties,  that  a 
deputation  from  the  whole  body  of  the  academy  (hould 
wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  wiih,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  prefident  might  be  his  during 
life;  declaring  their  willingnefs  to  permit  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  its  duties  which  might  be  irkfome 
to  him,  by  a  deputy. 

From  this  time,  Sir  Jofliua  never  painted  more.  The 
lalt  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  honoura- 
ble Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his  beft 
fh  le,  and  (hews  that  his  fancy,  his  imagination,  and  his 
other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  polfefled,  re- 
mained unimpaired  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  Thurfday,  February  23d,  1792,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  artift,  at  the 
age  of  68  years ;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnfon,  had  pafied  through  life,  with  more 
observation  of  men  and  manners.  The  following 
character  of  him  is  faid  to  be  the  production  of  Mr. 
Burke  : 

"  His  illnefs  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  lead  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and 
even  tenor  of  his  own  life.  He  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  malady,  a  diftincl  view  of  his  diffolution, 
which  he  contemplated  \vith  that  entire  compofure, 
which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  ufeful- 
nef  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
of  providence,  could  bellow.  In  this  Situation,  he  had 
every  correlation  from  family  tendernefs,  which  his 
tendernefs  to  his  family  had  always  merited. 

"  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts? 
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eneoFthc  moft  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  nrit  Englifhman  who  added  the  praiie  of  the  elegant 
arts,  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  tafte,  in 
grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  rich- 
ncfs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
great  mailers  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait,  he 
went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  del- 
cription  of  the  art,  in  which  Englim  artifts  are  the  molt 
engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived 
from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  them  in  a  fuperior  manner,  did  not  always  pre- 
ferve,  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  His 
portraits  remind  the  fpeftator,  of  the  invention  of  hif- 
tory,  and  the  amenity  of  landfcape.  In  painting  por- 
traits, he  appears  not  to  be  raifed  upon  that  platform, 
but  to  delcend  to  it  from  a  higher  fphere,  his  paintings 
illuftrate  his  leflbns,  and  his  lefTons  leem  tb  be  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  pofleffed  the  theory  as  per- 
feclly  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a 
painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philo- 
fbpher. 

"  In  thefullhappinefsof  foreign  and  domeftic  fame, 
admired  by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in 
fcience,  courted  by  the  great,  carefled  by  fovereign 
powers,  and  celebrated  by  diftinguifhed  poets,  his  na- 
tive humility,  modefty,  and  candour,  never  forfook 
him,  even  on  furprife  or  provocation;  nor  was  the 
leaft  degree  of  arrogance  or  afTumption  vifible  to  the 
moft  fcrutinizing  eye,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or 
difcourfe. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature, 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  in  letters — his  focial  virtues, 
in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered 
him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety 
of  agreeable  focieties,  which  will  be  diflipated  by  his 
death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fome 
jealoufy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmi- 
ty. The  lofs  of  no  man  of  his  time,  can  be  felt  with 
more  fmcere,  general,  and  unmixed  forrow." 
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RICHARDSON,  (SAMUEL)  a  celebrated  Jloinance 
writer,  was  born  1688,  in  Derby  (hire.  He  received 
a  private  education  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  place,  and  his  original  delti- 
nation  was  for  the  church.  By  fome  caufe,  however, 
with  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  his  firft  inten- 
tion was  changed,  and  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticed!  ip, 
he  exercifed  his  profeliion  fora  great  number  of  years 
with  thehigheft  reputation.  He  printed  for  fometime, 
"  The  True  Briton,"  a  factious  paper,  edited  by  the 
witty,  but  wicked  Duke  of  Wharton,  with  whom  Rich- 
ardfon  was  much  connected,  and  by  whom  he  was  fa- 
voured, their  fentiments  and  views,  both  moral  and  po- 
litical, were  perhaps  as  diffimilar  as  two  beings  of  the 
fame  fpecies  could  entertain.  He  foon  discontinued 
the  publication  of  Wharton's  paper,  a  privilege  which 
he  had  fufficient  forefight  to  referve  to  himfelf  when- 
ever any  piece  mould  be  offered,  which  he  might 
apprehend  would  endanger  his  fafety.  He  flopped  at 
the  6th  number,  which  was  by  fome  conlidered  as  his 
own  production.  He  afterwards  was  printer  of  two 
other  papers  at  different  times,  "  The  Daily  Journal," 
and  "  The  Daily  Gazetteer."  Through  the  intereft 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Speaker  Onflow,  he  was  employed 
to  print  the  firft. edition  of  "  The  Journals  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons."  In  1754,  he  was  mailer  of  the 
company  of  Stationers.  In  1760,  he  purchafed  a  mo- 
iety of  the  patent  of  law-printer,  and  carried  on  that 
branch  of  bufinefs  in  company  with  Mifs  Catharine 
Lintot. 

He  fpent  all  the  time  he  could  fteal  from  the  prefiure 
of  bufinefs,  at  his  country  retirement  which  was  firft 
at  North-End  near  Hammerfmith,  and  afterwards  at 
Parfon's  Green.  Here  he  delighted  to  entertain  his 
friends,  and  he  had  many  of  both  fexes.  By  his  un- 
affecled  cheerfulnefs,  and  his  inceffant  attention  to  the 
wilhes  of  others,  he  proved  that  he  was  never  fo  happy 
as  when  he  made  them  fo.  He  was,  in  fhort?  the. 
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Grandifon  of  his  own  fancy,    difpenfing  comforts  and 
loaded  with  bletfings  throughout  his  narrow  fphere. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  revolving  in  his  mind  the  characters  and  iitu- 
ations  which  he  has  fo  pathetically  painted  in  his  \vrit- 
incrs,  his  nerves,  weak  by  nature,  and  rendered  (till 
more  fo  by  the  fufceptibility  of  his  heart,  became  dif- 
ordered  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  fubjecl  to  frequent 
vertigoes,  and  fometimes  was  obliged  to  fupport  him- 
felf  from  falling,  by  his  cane  which  he  carried  under 
his  cloak.  This  diforder  at  length  terminated  in  an 
apoplexy,  which  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761,  at  the  age 
of  72,  deprived  the  world  of  a  man  whole  amiable  dif- 
polition,  and  originality  of  genius  have  perhaps  never 
been  furpafled. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  a  fpecies  of  novels,  which 
has  fmce  been  imitated  with  great  fuccefs,  in  the  form 
of  familiar  letters ;  a  kind  of  writing  which,  as  it  mull 
often  approach  and  fometimes  run  into  colloquial  dif- 
courfe,  feems  well  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  moral 
inftruclion  which  mould  be  rendered  intelligible  to  eve- 
ry capacity.  It  lies  under  one  objection  however 
which  is  not  eafily  obviated.  As  it  muft  be  divided 
into  fhort  chapters,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fame 
ideas,  and  fimilar  phrafes  which  cannot  well  be  avoid- 
ed in  a  feries  of  letters,  and  which  have  not  the  leaft 
connection  with  the  ftory  ;  diftracls  the  memory  and 
tires  the  patience.  In  this  refpecl,  the  common  form 
of  narrative  with  moft  readers,  receives  the  preference. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  however,  that  the  epiftolary 
kind  enlivens  the  hiftory,  and  introduces  the  reader  to 
a  greater  familiarity  with  the  characters,  than  the  pure- 
ly narrative ;  and  when  the  latter  is  intedperfed,  as  k 
too  frequently  is,  with  tedious  digreffions,  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  unimportant  characters,  it  becomes  more 
irkfome  than  the  former  with  all  its  unmeaning  for- 
malities. , 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  Richardfon's  novels  in 
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general,  that  his  characters  arc  no  where  to  be  found 
in  real  life ;  that  his  piQures  of  moral  excellence  are 
Drained  above  the  reach  of  frail  humanity,  and  that  by 
creating  falfe  ideas  of  men  and  manners,  which,  as 
they  dazzle,  they  will  not  fail  to  intcrcft ;  diRurb  the 
quietnefs,  and  break  the  contentment  fo  eflential  to  the 
happinefs  of  humbler  life.  This  objeBion  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  For  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  characters  which  are  raifed  above  our  imitation, 
furnifh  no  hints  for  improvement.  If  men  are  not 
difplayed  as  they  are,  they  are  taught  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  by  fixing  their  view  on  an  objecl  far  be- 
yond their  attainment,  they  would  be  likely  to  reach  a 
much  higher  point  of  excellence,  than  by  chooiing 
their  model  within  the  limits  of  hun:an  frailty. 

J 

In  fpite  of  all  fpeculative  opinions,  which,  indeed 
have  very  little  influence  upon  practice,  the  moft  emi- 
nent writers  of  every  country  have  paid  their  tribute  to 
the  talents  of  Richardfon,  whole  works  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  almoit  every  language  and  country  in  Europe. 
They  have  been  greatly  admired  riotwithttanding every 
diffimilitude  of  manners,  and  every  difadvantage  of 
tranfiation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  celebrated  French  air- 
thor,  fpeakirig  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
paffions,  in  his  eflay  on  Didaclic  Poetry,  mentions 
Richardfon  as  a  perfect  matter  of  that  art.  "  How 
linking,  fays  he,  how  pathetic  are  his  defcriptions  ! 
His  perfonages,  though  filenf,  are  alive  before  me  ; 
and  of  thofe  who  fpeak,  the  aclions  are  ftill  more  af- 
feeling  than  the  words."  The  famous  John  James 
Roufleau,  fpeaking  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Alernbert,  of 
Richardfon's  novels,  afTerts,  that  "nothing  was  ever 
written  equal  to,  or  approaching  them,  in  any  Ian* 
guage."  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  alfo  calls  his  Pamela,  "a 
delightful  nurfery  of  virtue."  Dr.  Wharton  fpeaks 
thus  of  Clementina,  "  Of  alt  reprefentations  ofmad- 
nefs,  that  of  Clementina,  in  the  hiftory  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon,  is  the  moft  deeply  interefling.  I  know 
not  whether  even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up, 
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and  exprefTed,  by  fo  many  little  ftrokes  of  nature  and 
paffion.  It  is  abfolute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  corn- 
pare  the  rnadnefs  of  Oreftes  in  Euripides  to  that  of 
Clementina."  Dr.  Johnfon  who  will  not  be  fufpefted 
of  blind  partiality,  obferves,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
9yth  number  of  the  Rambler,  that  the  reader  was  in- 
debted for  that  day's  entertainment,  to  an  author, 
"  from  whom  the  age  has  received  great  favours,  who 
has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
taught  the  paflions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue  ;'* 
and  in  his  life  of  Rowe,  he  fays,  "The  Character  of 
Lothario  feems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richard- 
fon  into  that  of  Lovelace  ;  but  he  has  excelled  the 
original  in  the  moral  effecl  of  the  fiftion.  Lothario, 
with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  defpiled,  retains  too  much  of  the  fpeclator's 
kindnefs.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardfon  alone  to 
teach  us  at  once,  efteem  and  deteftation  ;  to  make  vir- 
tuous refentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which 
\vit,  and  elegance,  and  courage  naturally  excite  ;  and 
to  lofe  at  lail  the  hero  in  the  villain."-—  Dr.  Young 
very  pertinently  obferved,  that  Mr.  Richardfon,  with 
the  mere  advantages  of  nature,  improved  by  a  very 
moderate  progrefs  in  education,  (truck  out  at  once,  and 
of  his  own  accord,  into  a  new  province  of  writing,  in 
which  he  fucceeded  to  admiration.  And  what  is  more 
remarkable,  that  he  not  only  began,  but  ftnifhed,  the 
plan  on  which  he  fet  out,  leaving  no  room  for  any  one 
after  him  to  render  it  more  complete  :  and  that  not  one 
of  the  various  writers  that  have  ever  iince  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  has  in  any  refpecl  equalled,  or  at  all 
approached  near  him.  This  kind  of  romance  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own  ;  and  I  conhder  him  (continues  the  doc- 
tor,) as  a  truly  great  natural  genius  ;  as  great  and  fuper- 
eminent  in  his  way,  as  Shakefpcare  and  Milton  were  iu 
theirs." 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  after  this  fpon- 
taneous  and  highly  honourable  tribute,  that  if  Mr. 
Richardfon  had  been  lefs  diffufe  and  lefs  circumftan- 
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tial,  he  would  have  been  more  pleafing,  and  confe- 
quently  more  ufeful.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  his  Pamela.  By  minute  details  and  unpro- 
fitable circumitions,  the  (lory  is  fpun  out  beyond  the 
utmoft  ftretch  of  ordinary  attention.  When  \ve  have 
arrived  at  the  middle,  we  have  forgotten  the  beginning, 
and  when  we  have  toiled  to  the  conclufion,  we  fearch 
our  memory  in  vain  for  the  intermediate  turns  and 
windings  which  have  led  us  through  the  mazy  paffage. 
We  are  forced  out  of  our  way  when  we  wifli  to  go  di- 
reftly  forward,  and  without  knowing  why.  During 
the  perufal,  we  have  frequent  occafions  for  the  exercife 
of  patience,  which  a  writer,  and  above  all  others,  a  no- 
velift  mould  never  force  into  action.  We  do  not  fit 
down  to  a  novel,  as  we  do  to  a  treatife  on  mathematics, 
or  natural  philofophy.  From  the  latter ;  we  expeft 
profit,  from  the  former  we  expe6l  pleafure,  and  if  we 
are  not  pleafed,  we  are  apt  to  confider  the  profit  as  not 
worth  the  labour.  It  is  not  enough  to  recommend 
virtue;  to  give  effect  to  the  advice,  (lie  fhould  be  re- 
commended in  a  manner  which  fliall  intereft  without 
perplexing,  and  entice  us  forward,  without  fatiguing. 
In  Pamela,  the  pictures  are  too  much  crouded  and 
mingled,  to  be  diflincl,  and  what  is  not  diftinft,  leaves 
on  the  mind  a  faint  impreflion.  We  rife  from  Pame- 
la, as  from  a  fcaft;  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  meats 
and  excellent  fauce,  but  we  rife  without  the  leafl  irreli- 
Dation  to  turn  to  it  a  fecond  time. 


rjr- 


RICHARDSON,  (JONATHAN)  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter of  heads,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againfti 
his  inclination  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  appren- 
tice to  a  fcrivener,  with  whom  he  lived  fix  years;  when 
having  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  maf- 
ter,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20 
years  old  became  the  difciple  of  Riley,  with  whom  he 
lived  fame  years,  whole  niece  he  married,  and  of 
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whofe  manners  he  acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  fo- 
}id  and  lading  reputation,  even  during  the  lives  of 
Kneiler  and  Dahl,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
profeflion  when  they  went  off  the  flage. 

In  his  colouring,  there  is  ftrength,  roundnefs  and 
boldnefs;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  characlerifed 
in  his  portraits,  from  which,  you  may  fee  that  he  liv- 
ed in  an  age  when  neither  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  was 
predominant.  Yet  with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  po  fife  fled  of 
a  numerous  and  excellent  colleclion  of  drawings,  full 
of  the  theory,  and  profound  in  reflections  on  his  art, 
he  drew  nothing  well  below  the  head,  and  was  void  of 
imagination.  His  attitudes,  draperies  and  back-grounds 
are  infipid  and  unmeaning;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his 
own  practice  the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  he  beflow- 
ed  on  others.  Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judg- 
ment, his  paintings  owed  little  to  either.  No  man 
dived  deeper  into  the  inexhauflible  (lores  of  Raphael, 
or  was  more  fmitten  with  the  native  luflre  of  Vandyck. 
Yet  though  capable  of  tailing  the  elevation  of  the  one, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive 
to  fee  with  their  eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  him- 
felf.  One  wonders  that  he  could  comment  upon  their 
works  fo  well,  and  imitate  them  fo  little. 

He  quitted  bufmefs  fome  years  before  his  death, 
but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to  prolong 
his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
underflanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic  friend- 
fhip.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  which  affecled 
his  arm,  but  never  diffabled  him  from  his  cuflomary 
walks  and  exercifes.  He  had  been  in  St.  James'  Park, 
and  on  his  return  home,  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-Square,  May  28,  1745,  when  he  had  pafTed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  pupil, 
Mr.  Hudfon,  the  preceptor  of  Reynolds,  and  ano- 
ther to  Mr.  Grigfon,  an  eminent  attorney.  The  tafle 
arid  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
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he  lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  joint  works 
they  compofed.  The  father,  in  1719,  publifhed  two 
difcourfes  :  i.  "  An  Elfay  on  the  whole  art  of  Criti- 
cifm,  as  it  relates  to  Painting."  2.  "  An  Argument 
in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoiffure,"  bound 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  In  1722,  appeared  an  account  of 
fomeof  the  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures, 
in  Italy,  &c.  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  fenior 
and  junior.  The  fon  made  the  journey;  and  from 
his  notes,  letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his 
return,  compiled  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father 
v/as  a  formal  man,  with  a  (low  but  loud  and  fonorous 
voice,  and,  in  truth,  with  fome  affeQation  in  his  man- 
ners; and  as  there  is  much  fingularity  in  his  ftyle  and 
cxprefEon,  thefe  peculiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely 
foibles)  ftruck  fuperficial  readers,  and  between  the 
laughers  and  the  envious,  the  book  was  much  ridiculed. 
Yet  both  this  and  his  EfTay  on  Criticifm  are  full  of  mat- 
ter, good  fenfe,  and  inftruftion  ;  and  the  very  quaint- 
nefs  of  fome  expreflions,  and  their  laboured  novelty, 
(hew  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to  convey  mere  vi- 
fible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  language.  Thofc 
works  remind  one  of  Gibber's  inimitable  treatife  on  the 
flage;  when  an  author  writes,  and  his  own  profeflion 
feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  feniible  his  readers  do  not, 
he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meritorious,  for  illumi- 
nating the  fubjeft  by  new  metaphors,  or  bolder  figures 
than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb  that  fneers,  not 
he  that  inftruth,  in  appropriated  diclion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expecled  they 
would  be  treated  with  greater  indulgence  when  they 
ventured  into  a  lifter  region.  In  1734,  they  publifhed 
a  very  thick  octavo,  containing  explanatory  notes  and 
remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  a  dilcourfe  on  the  poem.  Again  were 
the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the  fenti- 
inent  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in  the 
i-iigularities  that  diftinguifhed  it.  The  father  having 
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laid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  clafikal 
literature,  that  he  had  looked  into  it  through  his  Ion. 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifb  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated,  at  a  Vir- 
gil aloft  on  a  (helf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  en- 
tered into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his 
comprehenfive  exprefiion,  that  "  Milton  was  an  an- 
cient, born  two  thoufand  years  after  his  time."  His 
writings  are  a  memorable  proof  of  the  danger  of  de- 
viating from  common  opinions.  The  greateft  or  the 
bed  man  will  always  be  laughed  at  in  an  awkward  drefs. 

The  world  will  have  its  own  wav,  which  is  to  ridicule 

*  ' 

thofe  who  depart  from  its  established  cuftoms.  This 
practice,  whether  right  or  wrong,  mews  how  neceffary 
it  is  for  a  man  to  pleafe,  who  feeks  to  be  ufeful;  for, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  bed  matter  will  not  com- 
penfate  for  fin  gu  larky  of  manner. 

Richardfon  was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fub- 
lime  or  harmonious  in  poetry,  as  in  painting;  though 
fo  capable  of  illuftrating  them  in  both.  Some  fpeci- 
mens  of  verfe  which  he  has  given  us  here  and  there  in 
his  works,  excite  no  curiofity  for  more,  though  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  Milton,  that,  if  painting  had  been  his 
wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  concubine. 

Befides  his  pictures  and  commentaries,  there  remain 
a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  particularly  two  or  three 
of  Milton,  and  his  own  head.  The  fale  of  his  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  in  February,  1747,  lafted  18  days, 
and  produced  about  9155  50-100  dolls,  his  pictures 
about  3111  dolls.  Many  of  the  drawings  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Hudfon,  his  fon-in-law. 


RICHLIEU,  (JOHN  ARMAND  DU  PLESSIS  DE) 
cardinal  of  Richlieu  and  Fronfac,  biihop  of  Lucon, 
&c.  was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  and  he  went  through  bis  claflical  fts- 
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dies  with  great  reputation  as  a  fcholar.  After  he  had 
taken  his  degrees  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  the  addrefs  to  ob- 
tain from  Pope  Paul  V.  a  difpenfation  to  enjoy  the 
bifhopric  of  Lucon.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  preaching,  and  acquired  fo  high  a 
reputation  in  his  profeffion,  that  the  queen,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  gave  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  houfe^ 
hold.  Upon  the  death  of  the  marquis  d'Ancre,  which 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  (late  affairs,  Richlieu  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  com- 
pofmg  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  In  1622, 
the  king  recalled  him  to  court,  and  created  him  a  car- 
dinal. Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  rirlt 
rninifter  of  (late,  and  grand-mafter  of  the  navigation. 
Jn  1626,  the  illand  of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care, 
and  Rochelle  was  taken,  principally  by  means  of  his 
having  fhut  up  the  harbour  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  fiege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  railing  of  it  in  1629.  He  compelled  the  Hugue- 
nots to  make  a  peace  at  Alets,  which  occafioned  the  ruin 
of  that  party.  He  relieved  Pameroland  fuccoured  Ca- 
zal which  was  befieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  nobles  complained  of  his  conduct,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  the  king  to  difcard  him.  The  cardinal, 
unmoved  by  their  intrigues  and  calumnies,  prevented 
the  execution  of  what  was  thought  to  be  determined 
sgainft  him,  by  the  force  of  hisreafoning  ;  fo  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  difcarded,  he  from  that  time  became 
more  powerful  than  ever.  He  inflicled  the  fame  pun- 
ifhment  upon  his  enemies,  which  they  defigned  for 
him,  and  the  day  which  produced  their  defeat,  fo  glo- 
rious to  cardinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes. 
This  able  minifter  had,  from  that  time,  a  great  afcen- 
dency  over  the  king;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble 
the  exceflive  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Swedena  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 
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heart  of  Germany.     He  made  a  league  with  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  fecured  Lorrain,  and  by  his  addrefs  and 
influence  (owed    divifion   among  the   princes  of  the 
empire,   fo  that  fome  of  them  took  up  arms  againft  the 
emperor.      He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to 
continue  the  war  againft  Spain,  favoured  the  Catalans 
and  Portuguefe  till  they  {hook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and,  in  fhort,  fo  completely  accomplifhed  hisdefign  by 
ihe  meafures  he  adopted  and  executed,  that  he  thought 
of  concluding  the  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,    when  he 
was  prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  fucceffes, 
by  his  death,  December  4,   1642,   aged  58.     He  was 
interred  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufo- 
leum  is  creeled  to  his  memory.      This   great   politician 
made  the  arts  and   fciences  to    flourHh  ;  formed  the 
botanical  garden   at  Paris,  called  the  King's  Garden  ; 
founded  the  French   Academy;  eftabliihed   the  royal 
print!  ng-houfe  ;  creeled    the  palace   afterwards   called 
Le  Palais  Royal,   which  he  prefented  to  the  king;  and 
rebuilt  the  Sorbonne,  with  a  magnificence  truly  roy- 
al.    Beficles  his  books  of  controverfy    and  of  piety  ; 
there  go  under  his  name,  A  Journal,  in  2v.    12010.  ; 
and  a   Political    Teftament,  in  ismo.  ;  all  treating  of 
Political  Subjects.      Cardinal  Mazarine  took  up  Rich- 
lieu's  plan,  arid  completed  many  fchemes  which  he  had 
left  unfinilhed. 


RIDLEY,  (DR.  NICHOLAS)  was  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily and  born  about  the  year  1500,  in  Tynedale,  near 
the  Scotch  borders  in  Northumberland.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  inftruments  of  the  reformation,  and 
fuffered  death  for  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  firfl  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  fent 
by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  who  agreed  to  bear 
all  charges,  to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge,  about 
the  time  Luther  v;as  preaching  againft  indulgences-, 
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in  Germany.      Kere  in  a  fhort  time  he  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  likewife 
ihidied  the  philofophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools,  a 
icience,  which  at  that  time,  was  the  moft  faihionable. 
His  reputation  gained  ground  fo  fa  ft,  as  to  procure  him 
the  efteem  of  all  the  other  Univerfities  there,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  ;  for  in  1524,  the   mafter   and  fellowrs  of 
Univerfity  College  in   Oxford,  invited  him  to   accept 
of  an  exhibition,  founded  by  Walter  Skyrley,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  which  he    declined.     The   next  year  he 
took  the  degrees,  and  was  appointed  by    the   College 
their  general  agent,  in  fome  caufes  relating  to  it.      His 
uncle  was  now  willing  to  add  to  his  attainments,   the 
advantages  of  travelling,  and  the  improvement  of  fo- 
reign Univerfities ;  and  as  his   ftudies  were  direBcd  to 
divinity,  he  lent  him  to  fpend  fome  time  with  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  among 
the  profedbrs  of  Lorrain.      After  having   Raid  three 
years    abroad,  he  thought   it  would     be   to  his   ad- 
vantage to  return  home,  and  re-commence  his  theolo- 
gical ftudies.     At  the  time   when   the  important  point 
of  the  pope's  fupremacy  came  before  them  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  authority  of  fcripture,  he  was   fenior 
proctor  of  the  univerfity.      And,  after  thorough  exa. 
mination,  they  carne  to  a  fixed  refolution,  "  That  the 
Eifliop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  or  jurisdiction 
derived  to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England, 
than  any  other  foreign  bifhop."     This  was  figned  in  the 
name  of  the  univerfity  by  Simon  Hcynes,  vice-chancel- 
lor, Nicholas  Ridley,  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proclors.  In 
1536  his  uncle  died,  but  his  education  and  improve- 
ments foon  recommended  him  to  another  and  greater 
patron,  Dr.  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
made  him  his  domeflic  chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Herne,  in  Eafl  Kent ;  where  he  preach- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  reformation.      In   1540,  having 
commenced  DoBor  of  Divinity,  he    was   made  king's 
chaplain  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  elected  mailer  of  his 
college  in   Cambridge.     Soon  after,  Ridley  was  col- 
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iated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  accufed  in  the  bilhops 
court,  at  therequeli  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  for  preach- 
ing againit  the  doBrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  mat- 
ter being  referred  to  Cranmcr,  Ridley  was  acquitted. 
In  1545,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  and  in  1547,  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows 
of  Pembroke-Hall,  to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  the  fame  year  was  confecrat- 
cd  bi(hop  of  Rochefter.  In  1550,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London,  in  which  year  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  examining  bifhop  Gardiner, 
and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year  1552, 
our  prelate  returning  from  Cambridge,  unfortunately 
for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  princefs,  afterwards 
queen  Mary;  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  re- 
formation, he  exprefled  him  (elf  with  too  much  free- 
dom, as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  flic  was  fcarcely 
feated  on  the  throne,  when  Ridley  was  doomed  a  vic- 
tim to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer  and  Larimer  he 
was  burnt  at  Oxford,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1555. 
The  firft  book  he  wrote,  was  "  A  Treatife  Concern- 
ing Images  in  Churches."  The  fecond,  "  Brief  De 
clarations  of  the  Lord's  Supper;"  Third,  "  Certain 
Godly  and  Comfortable  Conference  between  Bifhop 
Ridley,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Larimer,  during  their  Im- 
prifonment:"  Fourth,  "  A  Comparifon  between  the 
Comfortable  Doclrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Popilh  Religion;"  befides  which,  he 
wrote  many  other  works,  but  we  cannot  learn  whe- 
ther they  were  ever  publilbed  or  not. 


RIENZI,  (NICHOLAS  GABRINI  DE)  was  born  at 
Rome,  in  the  i4th  century,  and  was  thefon  of  a  meant 
vintner,  named  Lawrence  Gabrini,  and  Magdalen,  a 
laundrefs.  But  Nicholas  Rienzi,  by  which  appellation 
he  was  commonly  known,  did  not  form  his  ientiments 
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from  the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  He  poffefled  a  good 
natural  understanding,  to  which  he  joined  an  uncom- 
mon olFiduitv,  and  was  well  verfed  in  ancient  literature, 

y    * 

Having  formed  the  moll  exalted  ideas  of  the  juftice, 
liberty,  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Romans,  he  pertuaded 
not  only  himfelf,  but  the  credulous  mob,  who  had  be- 
come his  followers,  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  the  ret- 
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torer  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  nominated  one 
of  the  deputies,  which  were  fent  by  the  Romans,  to 
Pope  Clement  VI.  who  rcfidcd  at  Avignon.  At  the 
firil  audience,  the  papal  court  was  charmed  by  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation.  En- 
couraged by  the  effects  which  he  produced,  he  one  day 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  the  grandees  of 
Rome  were  avowed  robbers,  public  thieves,  infamous 
adulterers,  and  illuftrious  profligates,  who  by  their  ex- 
ample authorifed  the  mo  ft  horrid  crimes.  To  them  he  at- 
tributed the  defolation  of  Rome,  of  which  he  drew  fo 
flriking  a  piclure  that  his  holinefs  was  moved,  and  high- 
ly in  ecu  fed  againft  the  Roman  nobility.  Cardinal  Co- 
lonna,  who  was;  in  general  a  lover  of  real  merit,  confi- 
dercd  thefe  reproaches  reflecling  upon  tome  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  therefore  took  means  todifgrace  Rienzi,  who 
in  confequence  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  vexation  and 
ficknefs,  which  reduced  him  to  fuch  a  ttate  of  mifery 
that  h~  was  carried  to  a  hofpital.  In  a  fliort  time, 
however,  the  fame  hand  that  had  dcprefied,  was  exten- 
ded to  raife  him  up  2gain.  The  Cardinal,  by  nature 
full  of  compallion  and  repenting  of  his  feverity  towards 
Rienzi,  reftored  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  by  af- 
iuring  his  holinefs  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  great 
partizan  of  juftice  and  equity.  The  Pope  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  his  efteem  and  confidence  had  been 
icrengthencd  by  his  patience  under  advcvfity,  created 
him  apoflolic  notary,  and  fent  him  back  to  Rome  load- 
ed with  honours.  Hisfubicquent  conduct,  however, 
fhewed  that  he  retained  more  of  refcntment  than  grati- 
tude. Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  upon  the 
execution  of  his  office,,  in  which,  by  affability,  candour. 
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affiduity,  and  impartiality,  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
ticc,  he  attained  an  eminent  degree  of  popularity; 
which  he  (till  heightened  with  the  multitude,  by  con- 
tinual invectives  again  ft  the  great,  whom  he  determin- 
ed to  render  as  odious  as  poilible;  till,  at  length,  for 
the  freedom  and  intemperate  (evenly  of  his  cen  fares, 
he  was  feverely  reprimanded  and  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  continued,  however,  to  inveigh  again  ft  the  pre- 
vailing licentioufnsfs,  though  he  conducted  himfelf 
with  more  caution.  From  this  time  his  efforts  were 
uriremitted  to  infptre  the  people  with  a  fondnefs  for 
their  ancient  liberties,  and  an  abhorrence  for  the  op- 
preflions  and  the  opprelfors  under  which  they  then 
fullered. 

The  nobility  affe&ed  to  regard  him  as  a  mad  man, 
while  the  people  carreffed  him  as  their  protector. 

The  fenate  had  no  fufpicions  of  a  man  whom  they 
judged  to  have  neither  ability  nor  intereft,  though  fornc 
of  the  grandees  had  already  come  into  his  views.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  declare  himfelf  to  thofe  whom  he 
believed  to  be  malcontents,  and  prefented  them  a  paper 
fupcrfcribed  "  An  oath  to  procure  the  good  eftablifh- 
ment  ;"  which  he  obliged  them  to  fubfcribe  and  fwear 
to,  before  he  difmiffed  them.  He  had  the  addrefs  to 
obtain  the  tacit  fan&ion  of  the  Pope's  vicar,  to  his  pro- 
jects, which  was  confidered  as  a  mafterly  ftroke  of  po- 
licy. He  pretended  that  all  he  did  was  through  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  thus  adding  the  weight  of 
fuperftition  to  the  prejudice  which  already  exifted  in 
favour  ofhis  oftenfible  defigns. 

The  2Oth  of  May,  which  was  Whitfunday,  he  fixed 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  About  9  o'clock,  on  the 
day  appointed,  he  came  out  of  the  church  bare-headed, 
accompanied  by  the  vicar,  and  furrounded  by  an  hun- 
dred armed  men.  The  gentlemen  confpirators  car- 
ried three  ftandards  before  him,  on  which  were 
wrought  devices  intimating,  that  his  dcfign  was  to  re- 
cftablifh  liberty,  juitice,  and  peace.  Thus  attended, 
he  proceeded  direttly  to  the  capitol;  mounted  the  rof- 
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tram,  and  with  great  energy,  expatiated  on  themiferies 
to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced,  declared  that  the 
hour  of  emancipation  had  come,  and  that  for  the  fervice 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  fafety  of  the  people,  he  was 
ready  to  offer  himfelf  as  their  deliverer,  regardlefs  of 
confequences.  He  then  ordered  the  laws  of  what  he 
ftyled  the  good  eftablifhment  to  be  read,  and  engaged 
ihortly  to  eitablim  them  in  all  their  primitive  excellence. 
The  Romans,  allured  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  enrap- 
tured with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  a  liberty  to  which  they 
had  fo  long  been  ilrangers,  entered  into  the  fan  at  ici  fin  of 
Rienzi,  with  a  zeal  equal  to  his  own.  They  relumed 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  declar- 
ed him  their  fovereign  ;  granted  him  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  of  rewards  and  punifhmerits,  of  enacting  and 
repealing  laws,  of  treating  with  foreign  powers,  and  in 
fhort,  gave  him  fuprerne  authority  over  the  extenfive 
territories  of  the  old  republic.  Rienzi,  now  ai  rived  at 
the  furnmitofhis  wifhes,  kept  his  artifice  concealed  be- 
neath a  deep  veil.  He  declared  himfelf  to  be  unwilling 
to  accept  their  offers,  but  upon  two  conditions  :  the 
firfl  was,  that  they  mould  appoint  the  pope's  vicar,  (the 
Bifhop  of  Ovieto)  his  co-partner  in  power  ;  thefecond, 
that  the  Pope's  confent  mould  be  granted  him,  which, 
he  informed  them,  he  mould  be  able  to  obtain.  By 
thefe  conditions  he  avoided  the  danger  of  afTuming  pow- 
er without  the  confent  of  the  holy  father,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  he  well  knew,  that  the  vicar  would  enjoy  a 
title  without  authority.  The  people  ageeed  to  the  con- 
ditions, and,  as  he  forefaw,  paid  all  the  honour  to  him. 
The  Bifhop  was  a  mere  ftiadow  in  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  veil  which  fcreened  his  enterprizes  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Rienzi  was  featcd  in  his  triumphal 
car,  furrounded  by  the  multitude  who  rung  his  praifes 
as  far  as  their  united  acclamations  could  reach.  After 
difmifling  them  replete  with  joy  and  hope,  he  feized 
upon  the  palace,  turned  out  the  fenate,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  dictate  his  laws  in  the  capitol.  His 
eleclion,  though  not  very  pleafing  to  the  pope,  re- 
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reived  his  ratification,  but  Reinzi  determined  to  ob~ 
lain  a  title,  independent  of  the  papal  prerogative- 
Well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  hiftory,  he  knew  the 
extent  of  die  tribunitial  authority;  and  as  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  people,  he  chofe  to  hold  his  title  from 
them  alfo.  He  allied  them  the  title  of  their  ma  gift  rate. 
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which  was  bciiowed  upon  him  and  his  <:o-partner, 
with  the  addition  of  deliverers  of  their  country.  Rein- 
zi's  behaviour  in  his  new  dignities,  was  at  firft  calcu- 
lated to  command  refpecl  and  titcem,  not  only  froni 
the  Romans  themfelves,  but  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing dates.  After  a  fhort  time,  however,  riches  foft- 
ened,  power  dazzled,  the  pomp  of  his  cavalcades 
animated  his  mind,  and  created  ideas  commenfuratc 
with  thole  of  princes  bom  to  empire.  Luxury  in- 
vaded his  table,  and  tyranny  took  pofleiTion  of  hi* 
heart.  The  pope  conceived  an  opinion  that  his  'de- 
(igris  were  inconfiftent  with  the  interefts  of  the  holy 
fee;  and  the  nobles,  whole  power  and  influence  it  had 
been  his  conflant  endeavour  to  deprefs,  confpired 
againft  him.  The  partiality  of  the  people  alfo,  difap- 
pointed  of  their  fond  expectations,  had  greatly  dimin- 
ifhed,  and  Reinzi  was  forced  to  relinquifh  an  autho- 
rity which  he  had  poflefied  but  little  more  than  fix 
months.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  precipitately,  and  to 
afTume  various  difguifes  to  deceive  his  purfuers. 

He  applied  to  the  pope  for  his  protection,  but  it 
was  refufed  to  him.  Deftitute  of  refource,  his  def- 
pair  fuggefted  a  ftep,  which  was  conformable  to  that 
raftinefs  which  had  fo  often  marked  his  conduB,  and 
the  confequences  of  which,  he  perhaps  forefaw,  would 
prove  fatal  to  him.  He  went  to  Prague,  and  deliver- 
ed himfelf  up  to  Charles,  king  of  the  Romans,  whom 
the  year  before  he  had  fummonsd  to  his  tribunal,  and 
who,  delivered  him  to  the  pope  already  highly  ineenf- 
ed  againft  him.  He  was  feni  to  Avignon,  and  there 
thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  remained  three  years, 

He  afterwards  obtained  his  enlargement,  by  the  dif- 
turbances  and  divcrfity  of  interefts  excited  in  Italy  by 
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the  number  of  petty  princes  who  has  eftablilhed 
felves    in    the     eccleiiaitical    territories,    and    even  at 
Rome. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  the  fucceffor  of  Clement,  fen- 
fiblc  that  the  Romans  ftili  entertained  an  affection  for 
Rienzi,  and  believing  that  the  punifhment  he  had  alrea- 
dy fuffered,  would  teach  him  to  act  with  more  modera- 
tion >  not  only  fecured  to  him  his  liberty,  but  appointed 
him  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome. 

Many  obflacles  lay  in  the  way  to  his  newly  acquired 
authority,  all  of  which,  however,  he  at  length  furmount- 
cd,  and  peace  was  apparently  reltored  between  him 
and  his  enemies.  But  giving  a  loofe  to  his  paflions, 
which  were  by  nature  immoderately  warm,  and  believr 
ing  he  now  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  relent- 
ments,  he  excited  fo  general  an  indignation  againfl 
himfelf,  that  he  was  murdered  on  the  8th  of  Oclobei", 


RIGBY,  (RICHARD)  born  about  the  year  1722,  was 
the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper,  in  Pater-Nolter-Rowe, 
London;  who,  through  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Jofeph  Eyles,  was  appointed  by  the  South-Sea 
Company,  as  their  agent,  under  the  affiento  contract 
with  the  king  of  Spain.  By  the  profits  of  this  lucrative 
employment,  he  was  enabled  to  purchafe  Mifley-Hall, 
near  Manningtree,  in  EfFex ;  an  eftate,  the  rent-roll  of 
which  amounted  to  about  4891  dolls,  a  year.  Hcdied 
in  1730,  and  was  fucceeded  in  this  eftate,  by  his  only 
fon,  Richard,  who,  after  having  completed  his  acade- 
mical ftudies,  viiiled  the  principal  courts  of  Europe, 
during  his  minority  ;  and  in  his  2iftyear,  returned  to 
England,  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  patrimony. 

He  was  foon  after  prevailed  upon  to  offer  himfelf  as 
a  candidate  for  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  and  after  a  violent. 
and  expenfive  oppofition,  he  was  returned  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  that  place.  A  general  eleftion  fuc- 
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seeded,  and  he  had  to  fupport  another  Cornell  equally 
violent  and  expenfive,  and  attended  with  the  fame  ftio 
.cefs.  About  the  fame  time,  he  became  member  of  the 
fafhionable  club  at  White's  Tavern,  where  he  was  in- 
volved in  further  pecuniary  embarranments.  Moving, 
however,  in  the  highell  grades  of  polite  life,  with  every 
r.-.oinmendation  which  could  arife  from  ftrong,  manly 
talents, and  an  inlinuatingacklreis,  the  leaders  ofthecon- 
tending  parties  did  not  fail  to  uTe  every  effort  in  their 
power,  to  cnlift  him  under  their  refpeclive  banners, 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  among  the  foremoft 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ;  he  perfonally  invited 
him  to  his  Levees,  at  Leicefter-houfe,  and  became  fb 
vmuch  plcafcd  with  his  fociety,  that,  without  felicitation, 
he  promifed  to  appoint  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, on  the  Mr  11  vacancy  in  that  office.  A  vacan- 
cy happened  not  long  after,  but  it  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  pcrfon.  Rigby  refented  this  un- 
juft  treatment,  in  a  manner  which  {hewed  great  eleva- 
tion of  fpirit.  The  Prince  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  he 
had  done  him  injuitice,  and  he  offered  him  a  douceur, 
as  a  temporary  compenfation.  This  was  rejected  near- 
ly in  the  following  terms  :  ;i  I  (hall  never  receive  pay 
fora  fervice  of  which  I  am  deemed  unworthy  :  but  ra- 
ther think  it  my  duty,  to  retire  from  a  court,  where 
honour,  I  find,  has  no  tie."  He  never  entered  Leicef- 
frer-houfe  again. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  became  attached  to  the  late 

Duke  of  Bedford  :  but  his  intimacy  with  that  illuftri- 

*  j 

ous  family  did  not  arife,  as  it  had  been  reported,  from, 
his  having  protected  his  grace  from  perfonal  infults  at 
Litchfield  races ;  that  fervice  was  the  effect,  not  the 
caufe  of  their  friend  fhip?  as  it  was  rendered  fome  years 
after  their  firft  acquaintance.  The  Duke  had  fuffici- 
ent  penetration  to  difcover,  and  generofity  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merit  of  Mr.  Rigby,  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  charmed  with  the  franknefs 
of  his  manners.  Finding  that  he  was  much  embarrai- 
fed  in  his  affairs,  with  the  greateft  delicacy,  he  advan* 
VOL.  IV,  No.  25,  E 
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ced  him  a  loan,  fufficient  not  only  to  difchargejhe  in- 

V 

cum  bran  ces  oF  his  eftate,  but  to  refcue  him  from  the 
diftrefs  of  fome  annuities  into  which  his  ncccifitics  had 
driven  him.  T.uo  years  afterwards,  \vhcn  the  Duke 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  thought  of 
JIG  pei  ion  fo. capable  of  managing  the  Irifh  Honfc  of 
Commons,  as  l.is  friend  Rigby,  \vhom  he  accordingly 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  vice  gcrcncy.  Notwiih- 
itanding  the  turbulence  of  the  tinvs,  the  Iriih  affairs 
were  conducted  fo  much  to  the  royal  fatisfatTion,  that 
the  King  ga\7e  Mr.  Rigby,  the  mallei  {hip  of  the  rolls 
in  that  kingdom  ;  a  finecure,  productive  of  eonfulerable 
emoluments.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  Duke 
oj Bedford  never  acled  in  any  important  concern,  ci- 
ther public  or  private,  without  ihe  advice  of  Mr.  Rig- 
by  ;  he  coiiilantly  returned  him  member  of"  parliament 
for  his  Borough  of  Traviftock  ;  appointed  him  one  of 
hi."  executors  and  truitees  during  the  minority  of  the 
prefent  duke;  and,  at  his  dcah,  left  him  as  a  legacy, 
the  money  which  he  had  fo  liberally  ad\  anced  him  up- 
on bond. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Rigby  was  {worn  a  privy- counfellor 
of  Great-Britain,  the  Duke  of  Giafton  being  then 
Prime  Minifter.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  vice-trcafurcrs  of  Ireland,  another  linecurc,  worth 
about  13,335  dollars.  This  he  religned  the  lame  year, 
for  a  {till  more  lucrative  employment,  that  of  pay  in  af- 
ter-general of  the  forces;  an  office  worth  at  Icatt  71,1 1 1 
dollars  a  year.  This  ofhcc  he  held  till  the  year  1782  ; 
fo  that,  for  the  fpace  of  14  years,  he  was  in  pofieffion 
of  places  which  produced  an  annual  income  of  88,891 
dollars.  The  American  war  proved  an  unexpected 
iburce  of  wealth  to  Mr.  Rigby;  from  the  expenditure 
of  millions  upon  military  {ervices,  fo  complex,  and  fo 
detached,  immenfe  fums  of  the  public  money,  accord- 
ing to  official  cultom,  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
pay-mafter.  This  accidental  turn  of  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, fubjecled  him,  eventually,  to  a  profccution,  for 
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which  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  political  annuls 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  Rigby  was  the  fir  ft  pcrfon  in  adminiilration, 
who,  in  the  great  debates  in  parliament  in  1782,  on  the 
American  war,  infilled  upon  the  necefiity  of  abandon- 
in"'  that,  war,  and  6f  having  recourfe  to  anew  minillrv. 

/ . 

•who  would  adopt  new  meafuresJ  The  diflblutibn  of 
Lord  North's  adminiftration,  which  was  brought  about 
during  that  year,  was  the  cohcliifiori  of  Rigbv's  politi- 
cal exigence.  To  the.  fucceffive  fliort-lived  adminili ra- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  he  probably  Yviihecl  no  great  fuccefs.  To 
that  of  the  Buke  of  Portland,  which  fucceeded  thetn, 

he  was  certain! y  well  inclined;   for  it  included    Lord 

j 

North  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  men,  to  whom,  of  all  others,  he 
was  the  molt  ilrongly  attached.  But  menaces  from 
both  quarters  had  reached  him,  which  were  too  well 
founded,  not  to  put  him  on  his  guard  :  a  temporary 
neutrality,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  obferve,  naturally 
expefling  by  that  means  to  avoid  the  political  rocks  of 
Scylia  and  Charibdis,  upon  which  he  faw  himfelf  in 
danger  of  (Inking.  His  difcretion.,  however,  in  this  in- 
llance,  proved  fruiilefs;  In  the  fluctuating  and  defper- 
ate  politics  of  thai  day,  when  the  fate  of  a  miniitry 
turned  upon  a  fingle  voice,  he  became  the  marked  ob- 
ject of  both  parties,  and,  "  your  vote,"  or  "your  mo- 
ney," was  the  implied  language  of  each,  as  it  prevailed. 
To  what  other  caufe  can  be  attributed  the  feverkv  with 

J 

which  he  was  treated  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
rancorous  fpirit  which  purfued  him  nearly  to  his 
grave  ?  To  collect  his  balances  on  minifterial  demands, 
was  impracticable.  The  money  was  widely  (battered 
over  the  kingdom  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  faireit 
charaBers,  whole  eftates  were  at  that  time  fo  deprecia- 
ted in  value,  that  to  compel  the  payment  of  their  mort- 
gages would  have  been,  in  facl,  to  difpoffes  them  of 
their  patrimonies.  In  this  dilemma,  he  dated  to  Par- 
liament his  readinefs  to  pay  his  balances  by  quick  inftal- 
j  and  to  allow  five  per-cent5  interelt  until  they 
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fhould  be  To  difcharged.  The  country,  with  one  v 
applauded  his  conduct,  and  a  compromife  took  place, 
by  which  Mr.  Rigby  paid  44,  445  dollars  for  the  intereft 
of  an  un  fettled  balance,  though  no  precedent  had  ever 
been  cited  to  warrant  fuch  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Righby  died  at  Bath,  April  6,  1788.  He  was 
never  married,  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  22,223  dollars,  which,  as  he  had  never 
brought  her  forward  in  life,  was  deemed  an  ample  pro- 
vilion. 


ROBERTSON,  (WILLIAM)  D.  D.  was  born  the 
1  6th  of  October,  1705,  in  Dublin.  His  father  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  carried  on  a  linen  manufactory  there; 
and  his  mother's  name  before  marriage  was  Diana 
Alien,  of  a  very  refpeclable  family,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham.  Willram,  from  his  childhood,  was  of  a  very 
tender  and  delicate  conftiiution;  his  eyes  in  particu- 
lar,  were  extremely  weak,  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  at  wJiich  time  he  was  fir  II  fent  to  fchool.  The 
famous  Dr.  Francis  Hutchinfon  was  his  preceptor, 
who  then  taught  in  Dublin,  but  was  foon  after  made 
profeffor  of  philofophy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
He  went  from  Dr.  Hutchinfon  to  that  univerfity  in 
1722,  where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  which  was  in  1725.  He  had  for  his  tutor, 
Mr.  John  Lowdon,  profefior  of  philofophy;  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Mr.  Rolfs,  profeffor  of  huma- 
nity; of  Mr.  Dunlap,  profeflbr  of  Greek;  of  Mr. 
Merthland,  profeffor  of  the  Oriental  languages;  of 
Mr.  Simp  fon,  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  thelaft  men- 
tioned year,  a  difpute  was  revived,  which  had  been 
often  agitated  before,  between  Mr.  John  Sterling  the 
principal  and  the  fludents,  about  a  right  to  choofe  a 
rector,  whofe  oflice  and  power  is  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Ro  ben  fon  took  part  with  his  fellow  {Indents,  and  was 
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appointed  by  them,  together  with  William  Campbell, 
Eiq.  Ton  of  Campbell  of  Marmere,  whofe  family  hat> 
fince  fucc ceded  to  the  ellates  and  titles  of  Argyll,  to 
wait  upon  the  principal,  with  a  petition  figned  by  more* 
than  three  (core  matriculated  liudents,  praying  that  he 
would,  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  March,  according  to  the 
ftatutcs,  f u  mm  on  an  univerfity  meeting  for  the  election 
of  a  rector;  which  petition  was  rejected  with  contempt, 
W hereupon,  the  faid  William  Campbell,  in  his  own 
r.iijne,  and  in  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners,  proteitcd 
agamft  tne  principal's  refufal,  and  took  inter  arnents  in 
':he  hands  of  Cuthbert  Stewart,  notary-public  ;  and  all 
the  petitioners  went  to  the  houieof  Hugh  Montgome- 
ry, Efq.  the  unlawful  re6tor,  and  there  Mr.  Robertfon 
read  aloud  the  proteft  againR  him  and  his  authority. 
Mr.  Robertfon,  by  thefe  proceedings,  became  the  im- 
mediate object  of  indignation,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  fubfcnbers  to  the  petition  that  was  proceeded 
acfainlt.  He  was  cited  before  the  faculty,  that  is,  the 

O  ^    '  J 

principal  and  profeffors  of  the  univeriity,  of  whom  the 
principal  was  lure  of  a  majority,  and,  after  a  tria! 
which  laded  feveral  days,  had  the  fentence  of  cxpul- 
iion  pronounced  againfl  him  ;  of  which  fentence  he 
demanded  a  copy;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe,  and  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings,  that  he 
molt  openly  and  ftrenuoufly  acknowledged,  and  ad- 
hered to  what  he  had  done.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Lowdon, 
his  tutor,  and  Mr.  Dunlap,  profeflbr  of  Greek,  wrote 
letters  to  Mr.  Robertfon's  father,  acquainting  him  of 
what  had  happened,  and  alluring  him  that  his  fon  had 
been  expelled,  not  for  any  crime  or  immorality,  but 
for  appearing  very  zealous  in  a  difpute  about  a  matter 
of  right,  between  the  principal  and  the  ftudents.  Thefe 
letters  Mr.  Robertfon  fent  enclofed  in  one  from  him- 
felf,  relating  his  proceedings  and  fufferings  in  a  caufe 
which  he  thought  jufl  and  right.  Upon  this,  his  father 
defired  him  to  take  every  ftep  he  might  think  proper, 
to  aflert  and  maintain  his  own  and  his  fellow  ftudents 
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claims.  Hereupon  Mr.  Robertfon  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  prefemed  a  memorial  to  John,  duke  oF  Ar- 
gyll, containing  the  claims  of  the  Undents  of  the  uni- 
,r(hy  of  Ciafgow,  their  proceedings  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  them,  and  his  o\vn  particular  fufferirigs  in  the 
caufc.  The  duke  received  him  very  graciously,  but 
laid,  that  he  was  ib  little  acquainted  with  things  oFthis 
iortj  that  he  Ihould  advile  him  to  make  application  to 
.!iis  brother  Archibald,  earl  of  Hay,  who  was  much 
better  vcrfed  than  himfclF,  in  iuch  matters.  lie  accord- 
)y  waited  on  lord  Hay,  who,  upon  reading  the  repre- 
ientation  of  the  cafe,  faid  he  would  take  it  into  coniide- 
ration.  And  after  confidering,  he  was  ib  aifecled  with 

<  /  * 

it,  that  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  commiiilon  to  viht 
rlic  univcrfity  of  Glafgow,  with  full  power  to  examine 
into,  and  rectify  all  abufes  therein.  In  the  year  1726, 
r.he  earl  of  Hay  with  the  other  vifitors,  repaired  to  Glaf- 
gow,  and,  upon  a  full  examination  into  the  feveral  in- 
juries and  abufes  complained  of,  they  reflored  to  the 
{indents  the  right  of  electing  their  reel  or;  called  Mr. 
Sterling,  the  principal,  to  a  fever e  account  for  the  pub- 
lic money  he  had  embezzled,  which  amounted  to  fo 
much,  as  to  ereft  many  (lately  edifices  for  the  ufe  of 
the  univeriity ;  recovered  the  right  of  the  univeriity  to 
fend  two  gentlemen,  upon  plentiful  exhibitions,  to  Ba- 
lioi  college,  in  Oxford;  took  off  the  expullion  of  Mr. 
RobertFon,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  be  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion;  annulled  the 
election  of  the  rec'lor  who  had  been  named  by  the 
principal ;  and  afiembled  the  Undents,  who  immediately 
chofe  the  mailer  of  Rofs,  fon  of  lord  Rofs,  to  be  their 
rector,  &c.  Thefe  things  fo  affected  Mr.  Sterling, 
that  they  occaiioneci  his  death  foon  after;  buttheuni- 
verlity  revived,  and  has  ever  iince  condnuedin  a  flou'r- 
ifiiing  condition. 

Lord  Hay  had  introduced  Mr.  Robert  fon  to  bifiiop 
Hoadly,  who  mentioned  him  to  archbifhop  Wake, 
and  he  was  entertained  with  much  civility  by  thofe 
great  prelates.  As  he  was  then  too  young  to  be  ad- 
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mittcd  into  orders,  he  employed  his  time  while  at  Lon- 
don, in  viiiting  rnoft  of  the  public  libraries,  attending 
public  lectures,  and  improving  himfelf  r.s  opportuni- 
ties offered.  In  1727,  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  brother  to 
the  bifhop  of  Saliibury,  was  nominated  to  the  united 

* 

bifhoprics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon  was  introduced  to  him  bv  his  brother,  and  from 

4  ' 

a.  love  of  the  natale  folum,  was  defirous  to  go  thither 
with  him.  Mr.  Robertfon  then  informed  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury  of  his  defign,  and  his  grace  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Dr.  Goodwin. 

jr 

archbifhop  of  Calhel,  who  received  him  in  a  mod 
friendly  manner,  but  died  in  a  fliort  time  after.  The 
fir  ft  perfon  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  ordained  after  he  was 
confecrated  biihop  of  Ferns,  was  Mr.  Robertfon. 
whole  letters  of  deacons  orders  bear  date  Jan.  14, 
1727,  and  in  the  February  following,  the  biihop  no- 
minated him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow  in  the  county  of 

j 

Carlow,  and  here  he  remained  till  he  was  qualified  to 
be  ordained  as  a  prieft,  which  took  place  the  tenth  of 
November,  1729,  and  the  next  day  he  was  prefented 
bv  lord  Carteret,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 

/  /  ' 

the  reftory  of  Ravilly  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  to 
the  reftory  of  Kilravclo  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
ibon  after  was  collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the  laid  pa- 
rifhes.  bv  the  bifhop  of  Ferns.  Thefe  were  the  only 

j  i  * 

preferments  he  had  till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr.  Synge, 
bifhop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicarages  of  Rath- 
more  and  Strabor,  and  the  perpetual  cure  of  Rahil, 
all  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  Thefe  together,  produced 
a  yearly  income  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dol- 
lars. But  as  almoft  the  whole  lands  of  thefe  parishes 
were  employed  in  pafture,  the  tithes  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  that  fum,  if  the  her- 
bage had  been  paid  for  black  cattle,  which  was  cer- 
tainly due  by  law.  Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
had,  before  him,  commenced  profecutions  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and  recovered  in  every 
one  of  them.  But  when  he  had,  by  this  means,  dou- 
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fwbfcribing  afcent  and  confent  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, and  all,  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of 

common-piayer.      After  this  he  lived  fcvcral  vcars  at 

j  j 

Wolverheimpton,  where  he  died  the  2Oth  of  May,  1783, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  \vas  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  new  church  there.  In  1778,  he 
received  from  an  unknown  hand,  a  mod  acceptable  and 
•  ibcral  prcfcnt  of  2 2 20  dollars.  He  was  likewife  alii II- 
cd  by  ieveral  ethers.  He  loft  three  of  his  children  in 
three  fucceeding  years,  viz.  1777-8  and  9.  His  afflic- 
tions, however,  he  bore  with  the  moft  chriltian  forti- 
tude and  rcfignatiou. 


ROBERTSON,  (DR.  WILLIAM)  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  historians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
chara8ers  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  one  even  and 
unvaried  ft  ream,  can  afford  no  important  informa- 
tion to  the  biographer,  though  his  writings  will  be 
read  by  the  latefl  poiterity  with  undimimfhed  pleafure. 
He  was  born  at  the  man  TC  of  Borthwick,  in  the  year 
1721.  His  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one 
of  the  minifters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in 
Edinburgh,  which  his  fon  William,  afterwards  fup- 
plied.  In  1743,  he  was  licenfed  as  a  preacher,  and 
placed  in  the  parifli  of  Gladfmuir  in  1744;  whence, 
in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to  lady  Yefter's  parifli,  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the  death  of  the  principal 
Goldie,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the  miniiters  of  the 
Old  Grey  JFriars  church.  About  this  time  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  DoQor  of  Divinity,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed hiftoriographer  to  his  majefty  for  Scotland, 
and  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains  for  that  kingdom. 

I/ is  not  eafy  to  afccrtain  at  what  period  were  firft 
un/olded  the  great  and  lingular  talents  which  dcftined 
Dt.  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  the  firft  writers  that  ref- 
cued  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  from  the  reproach  of 
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not  having  any  good  hiftorians.  It  is,  however,  pret- 
ty certain,  that  before  the  publication  of  any  o[  his 
literary  performances,  even  before  his  fird  appearance 
in  public  life,  his  abilities  had  begun  to  attracl  the  no- 
tice of  obferving  men;  and,  to  his  more  intimate 
friends  he  difcovered  marks  of  fuch  high  minded  am- 
bition, as,  ieconded  by  thofe  abilities,  could  not  have 
failed  to  carry  him  to  the  firft  honours  of  his  profef- 
fion,  in  whatever,  fphere  he  had  been  placed,  and 
whatever  oppofition  he  might  have  to  encounter. 

The  firR  theatre  that  oifered  for  the  difplay  of  his 
talents,  was  the  geaeral  afTembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court, 
that  produce  to  view,  men,  who  would  otherwife  re- 
main in  the  deeped  obfcurity.  There  the  humble 
pallor,  whofe  lot  has  been  cad  in  the  remoteft  corner 
of  the  Highland  wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  firft  citizen  in  the  king- 
dom :  he  can  there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  elo- 
quence, the  mod  flattering  didinftion  to  a  liberal 
mind;  a  diftinftion  which  is  naturally  fought  after  with 
the  greateft  eagernefs  in  that  aflembly,  as  the  fimple 
eftablifhment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  has  rendered 
it  the  only  pre-eminence  to  which  the  greateil  part  of 
its  members  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 

From  the  time  Dr.  Robertfon  firft  appeared  in  this 
aiTembly,  he  became  the  objeft  of  univerfal  attention 
and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with  the 
fame  manly  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  that  diftin- 
guiihes  his  hiftorical  compofitions;  and  it  was  ob- 
lerved  by  all,  that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory, 
contented  themfelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  deli- 
veringa  ftudied  harrangue,  he  (hewed  equal  ability  to 
ftart  objeclions,  to  anfwer,  or  to  reply;  and  that 
even  his  mod  unpremeditated  effufions,  were  not  un- 
adornedwith  thofe  harmonious  and  feemingiy  n»e  fured 
periods,  which  have  been  lo  much  admired  m  his 
works  of  labor  and  reflection.  He  foon  came  to  be 
confidered  as  the  ableft  fupporter  of  the  caufe  he 
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to  efpoufc,  and  was  no\v  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one 
of  the  greateft  parties  which  have  long  divided  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

When  we  rcflc6t  upon  this  circumftance,  and  coh- 
fidcr  how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  focie- 
ty,  we  mall  be  the  Ids  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary 
works  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  an  acquintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  other  historians.  The  man  who 
has  fpent  his  life  in  the  difficult  talk  of  conducting  the 
deliberations  of  a  popular  aflembly,  in  regulating  the 
pallions,  the  interefts,  and  the  prejudices,  of  a  nu- 
merous faclion,  has  advantages  over  the  pedant,  or 
mere  man  of  letters,  which  no  ability,  no  ftudy,  no 
fecond-hand  information,  can  ever  compenfate. 

The  firll  work  which  extended  the  doctor's  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  afiembly,  was  a 
fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh,  before  the  fociety  for 
propagating  chriftian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
limed,  the  fubjecl  of  which  was,  "  The  State  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jcfus  Chrift."  The  inge- 
nuity with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumltances 
are  there  collected,  and  mown  to  tend  to  one  fingle 
point,  may,  perhaps,  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  the  bifhop  of  Meaux's  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

* 

This  fermon  did  great  honor  to  the  author;  and  it  is 
probable,  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh;  an 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes,  quar- 
to, "  The  Hillory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots 
Hiftory,  previous  to  that  period."  This  work  in  its 
flruclure,  is  one  of  the  moft  complete  of  all  modern 
hiflories.  It  is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events, 
deititute  of  ornaments,  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation. 
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all  glow  and  colouring.  The  hiftorian  difcovers  a  fuf- 
ficient  ft  ore  of  imagination  to  engage  the  reader's  at~ 
tendon,  with  a  due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check 
the  exuberance  of  fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work 
is  admirable,  and  his  descriptions  are  animated.  His 
ftyle  is  copious,  nervous  and  correct.  He  has  dif- 
played  con fu inmate  fkill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages^of 
our  hiftory  as  are  familiar  to  our  recollection,  agree- 
able and  entertaining.  He  has  embellifhed  old  mate- 
rials with  all  the  elegance  of  modern  drcfs.  He  has 
very  judicioufly  avoided  too  circumftantial  a  detail  of 
trite  facls.  His  narratives  are  fuccinft  and  fpirited; 
his  reflections  copious,  frequent,  and  generally  perti- 
nent. His  fentirnents  refpecting  the  guilt  of  Mary, 
have,  indeed,  been  warmly  controverted  by  MefTrs. 
Tytler,  Stuart  and  Whitaker,  and  the  general  opinion 
now  (cents  to  be,  that  their  victory  is  complete.  That 
viclory,  however,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is  fullied 
by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen.  While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefs 
believed,  he  makes  every  poffible  allowance  for  Mary, 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  flic  was  placed;  and 
his  hiftory  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  candid  men  of 
all  parties,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  mail  continue  to  be  underftood. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Robertfon  publiihed,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  view  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century."  The  vaft  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hiftory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hif- 
torian  had  defervedly  acquired,  co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expectations  in  the  public,  that  no  work, 
perhaps,  was  ever  more  impatiently  looked  for,  or  pe- 
rufed  with  greater  avidity.  The  firft  volume,  which 
is  a  preliminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
in  Europe,  as  mentioned  in  the  title,  with  lefs  altera- 
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lions  than  could  have  been  exuefted,  after  the  (hocks 
occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolutions,  and  fo 
many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  it  may  be 
fuliicient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  juftly  ranked  among  the 
capital  pieces  of  hiftorical  excellence.  There  is  an 
excellence  of  expreflion,  a  depth  of  difcernmem,  and  a 
correctnefs  of  judgment,  which  does  honour  to  the  hif- 
torian.  The  characters  are  inimitably  penned.  They 
are  not  contraited  by  a  flwdicd  antithefis,  but  by  an  op- 
pofnion  which  refults  from  a  very  acute  and  penetrat- 
ing infight  into  the  real  merits  of  each  character,  fairly 
deduced  from  the  feverai  circumflances  of  his  conduB, 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory.  Our  author  fold  this  hiltory 
for  i  9,980  dollars. 

In  1779,  Dr.  Robertfon  publifhed  the  Hiflory  of 
America,  in  two  vols.  quarto.  This  celebrated  work 
may  be  confidered,  with  great  propriety,  as  a  fequel 
to  the  preceding  hiftory.  From  the  clofe  of  the  i:Jth 
century,  we  date  the  rnoft  fplendid  aera  in  the  annals 
of  modern  times.  Difcoveries  were  then  made,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  defcended  to  pofterity,  and  events 
happened,  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fpirit  of 
nations. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was,  in  every 
refpeft,  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees,  and 
animals  were  ftrange,  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
ihowed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander 
fcale,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnifi- 
cence, than  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  the 
animal  tribes  in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  few  in  number, 
degenerated  in  kind,  imperfect,  and  unfiniflied.  The 
human  fpecies  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  its  progrefs;  vaft 
and  numerous  nations  in  the  rudeft  form  of  the  favage 
flate,  which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two 
great  empires  in  the  loweil  degree  of  civilization,  which 
any  records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented 
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to  the  philofophic  eye,  at  this  period,  the  moft  fruitful 
fubjeft  of  fpcculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory. 

The  difcoverv  of  the  new  world,  moreover,  was  not 

X  * 

only  a  various  fpettacle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effccied,  an  intereliing  fpeQacle  to 
the  human  race. 

When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown  lands,  he  lit- 
tie  expecled  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
iyflem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the  deftiny  of 
Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance  and  ce- 
lebrity therefore,  of  the  fubjecl,  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  philolbphers  arid  hiftorians.  Views  and 
(ketches  of  the  new  world,  had  been  given  by  able 
writers,  and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  {lory 
had  been  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
But,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Robertfon's  His- 
tory, no  author  had  beftowed  the  mature  and  pro- 
found investigation  which  inch  a  fubjeci  required,  or, 
had  finifhed  upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  nar- 
ration, and  perfecl  whole,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  hiftorian  to  tranfmitto  poiterity.  And  as  the  fub- 
jeci: upon  which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his 
execution  was  mafterly.  The  character  of  his  for- 

*< 

mer  works  was  immediately  difcerned  in  it.  They 
had  been  read  with  uncommon  admiration.  When 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland  was  firft  publifhed,  and  the 
author  altogether  unknown,  Lord  Cheiterne'.d  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  equal  in  eloquence  and  beauty,  to 
the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pured  and  moil  clallical 
of  all  the  Roman  hiftorians.  His  literary  reputation 

was  not  confined  to  his   own  country  :   the  teflimony 

/  »' 

of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the  voice  of  Britain.  It 
may  be  mentioned  indeed,  as  the  characlereftic  quali- 
ty of  our  author's  manner,  that  he  poffefled  in  no 
common  degree,  that  fupported  elevation  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  compofnions  of  the  higher  clafs ;  and 
in  his  hiftory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  happy 
union  of  itrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma- 
jefty  of  thehiftoric  mufe. 
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In  the  fourth  book  of  his  firft  volume,  which  con- 
tains a  defcription  of  America  when  firft  difcovered, 
and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  manners  and  po- 
licy of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  he  difplays,  moreover, 
fo  much  patient  inveftigation  and  found  philofophy  ; 
abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  intcrefting  defcription, 
and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copioufnefs  of  elegant 
writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to  it  as 
that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  bch1  idea  of  his 
genius,  and  as  the  moil  finifhed  of  all  his  produc- 
tions. 

In  1787  appeared  atranflation  of  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero's  Hiltory  of  Mexico,  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  ferious  reflexions,  tending,  in  feveral  in- 
llances,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hif- 
tory  of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned 
biitorian  to  revife  his  work,  and  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  charges  brought  againft  it  by  the  hidorian 
of  New  Spain:  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with 
a  becoming  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  facls  that 
are  controverted,  and  to  the  common  interefts  of  truth. 
The  refult  he  publiihed  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Ci  Additions  and  CorreBions  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiflory  of  America."  In  many  of 
the  difputed  paflages,  he  fully  anfwcred  the  Abbe  Cla- 
vjgero,  and  vindicated  himfelf :  in  others,  he  candidly 
Submitted  to  corrcclion,  and  thus  gave  additional  value 
to  his  own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  appear  to 
have  be£n  terminated  in  179*5  by  the  publication  of 
An  Hiftorical  Difputation,  concerning  the  Knowledge 
of  which  the  ancients  bad  of  India,  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  Trade  with  that  Country,  prior  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  paffage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
with  an  appendix,  containing  Observations  on  the  Ci- 
vil Polity,  the  Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts, 
the  Sciences,  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Indians. 
The  perufal  of  Major  RennelFs  Memoir,  for  illuftrat- 
inghis  map  of  Hindoflon,  fuggcfted  to  Dr.  Robertfon 
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the  defign  of  examining  more  fully  than  he  had  done, 
in  his  Hidory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  coniidering  what  is 
certain,  what  is  obfcure,  and  \vh^t  is  fabulous,  in  their 
accounts  of  that  remote  country.     Of  his  various  per- 
formances, this  is  not  that  of  which   the  defign  is  the 
moil  extenfive,  or  the  execution  the  mofl  elaborate; 
but  in  this  hiftorical  difquilition,  \ve  perceive  the  fame 
patient  afliduity  in  collecting  his  materials,   the  fame 
difcernment  in  arranging  them,   the  fame  perfpicuity 
of  narrative,  snd  the  fame  power  of  illuftration,  which 
io  eminently  diilinguim  his  other  writings,  and  which 
have  long  rendered  them  the  delight  of  all  readers,  and 
an  honor  to  the  Britiih  nation. 

A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr.  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of  June,    1793?  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh, 
after  a  lingering  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exem- 
plary fortitude  and  rcfignation.      It  may  be  truly  ob- 
ierved  of  him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpefted,  or 
died  more  lamented.     Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches,  and  poffefling  from  nature,  a  found  and  vigo- 
rous underfianding,  he  acquired  a  (tore  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  mod 
diftinguilhed  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.     As 
a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  paftor,  and 
juftly  merited  the  efteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  perfect  characters  of  the  age;  and  his  name  will 
be  a  lading  honor  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  birth.  His 
convcrfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining  and  inftruclivc  ; 
his  manners  affable,  pleafing  and  entertaining. 

Dr.  Robertfon  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldeft  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in  the 
army;  and  one  of  them  diftingniflied  himfelf  under  lord 
Cornwallis  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  command  the  warm- 
eft  praife  from  that  illuftrious  general. 

VOL.  IV.  No.  2$.  G 
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ROBINS,  (BHNJAMIN)  a  very  ingenious  ir.aihe- 
riKuician,  \vi.;Si  born  about  the  year  J;C;,c,i  ikith.  His 
parent-  were  Quakers,  and  ihcrr  drcijfriftaiices  were 
frith,  thr.r  il.e/  wcrer/ot  able,  if  they  had  been  willing, 

to  '--iv'A   l;i;n  f  (rented  education.      It    n.-i-.-ht  natural'-/ 

1  >  ... 

be  fii  >pofed,  that  in  this  OKI  alien,  his  mind  would  not 

!  vc  been  bent  en  learning,  but  the  cafe  was  different; 
;,  -.  v.v  (iifcovcicd  a  fondncfs  (or  iiuiiy,  and  his  pro- 
VLT.iitv  ^  icir-ncc  was  {^o  yreat,  that  it  v;rocured  him  a 

I  J  (  •  * 

rccomnvj!K.l:r.  iwii  to  Dr.  Peril  ben  on  of  London;  by 
\vhoie  aflittancc,  while  he  attained  the  fublimcr  parts 
oi '  niHthcmaiieal  knowledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of 
\\v: 'wailieirjaties.  But  ihiis  buiincis,  which  natural!. 

*  s 

rccjiiired  couiiderable  confinement,  did  not  altogether 
It' it  his  aclivc  difpofition,  he  therefore  gradually  declin- 
ed it,  and  engaged  in  bu  fine  is  that  required  more  exer- 
cile.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious  experiments  in 
:i"nnerv»  from  the  perfuaiion  that  the  refinance  of  the 
air  has  a  imich  greater  influence  on  fwift  projectiles, 
i ban  is  £CIK rally  imagined.  Hence  a'fo,  he  was  led 
to  coniider  the.  mechanic  arts,  that  depend  on  mathc- 
iTiatica'i  ]?rinciplc^;  as  the  condruciion  of  mills,  the 
building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  rendering 
of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  harbours. 
Am<*ng  other  arts,  fortincanon  much  engaged  his  at- 
tention; and  he  met  with  opportunities  or  perfecting 
himielf,  by  viewing  the  pvincipa!  ftrong  places  of 
Flanders,  in  fome  tours  he  made  abroad  with  perfons 
of  diftin(:i!on, 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  cxcurflons,  he 
found  the  learned  am u fed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  work, 
entitled,  "  The  Analyil,"  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr.  Robins 
was  therefore  advifed  to  clear  up  this  ailair,  by  giving 
a  diftincl  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  doctrines,  in 
fueh  a  manner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objc6Hons  that  had 
been  made  without  naming  them.  Accordingly  in 

O  *+j    J 

1735,  bepublifhcd  "  A  Difcouric  concerning  the  Na- 
ture and  Certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Method  of 
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Fluxions;"  and  tome  exceptions  being  mac!e  to  "IS 
manner  of  defending  Sir  Ifaac,  he  afterwarJs  wrot<? 
two  or  three  additional  difcourfcs.  In  1738''  .')C  "  " 
fended  the  fame  qjcat  phiiofophcr  againft  an  objection 

11        1 

contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece??  cal.e< 
Mat/to  five   Cofmotheona  futrilti ;  and    the   fr>l  losing 
year  printed  remarks  on  Mr.  En'er's  Treatiie  °l  ^Or 

"   J  '  T  -^ 

non,  on  Dr.  Smith's   Syfterh  of  Optics,  and  on    ;r> 
}  min's  Difcourfe  of  Diflincl  and  Indiftinct  Wion,  ar~ 
neNc-1  to  Dr.  Smith's  work.      In  the  meanwHfe  ^r- 
Robins  did  not  folely  confine  himfcSf  to  math0 
fubjetls;  for,  in  1 739,  he  pubiifhed  three  pam^Wets  oa 

political  affairs,   without  his  name.  wh;  i<  two  °f  them 

i   f 
relating  to  the  convention  and  negdciatior^  wit1'1  ^psin, 

\vcrc  to  univeffally  eiteemcd,  as  to  occaiion  !lls  DC»n§ 
employed  in  a  very  honorable  poit;  for,  on  a  commit- 
tee being  appointed  to  examine  into  the  pa!t  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  \Valpolc,  he  was  chofen  their  f^crctary. 

In  1742,  Mr.  Robins  publifhed  a  fmail  Treat  ife, 
entitled  "  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  Containj!1g 
the  Refults. of  many  Experiments;'  when  a  (iifcourfe 
being  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac^on<s?  Hi 
order  to  invalidate  tome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought 
proper,  in  an  account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  l^v  lame 
Tranfaciions,  to  take  notice  of  thofe  experinients?  ]n 
confequence  of  which,  feveral  diflertations  on  tne  re- 
fiftance  of  the  air,  were  read,  and  the  exper'ments 
exhibited  before  the  Roya-1  Society,  for  whicl1  ne  was 
prefented  by  that  honorable  bod)r,  with  a  '^0^^  mc- 
dal. 

In  1748,  appeared  Lord  Anton's  Voyarge  round 
the  World,  which,  though  Mr.  Walter's  'name  is  in 
the  title,  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  ot 
Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Walter,  chaplain  on  boarc^  l^e 
Centurion,  had  brought  it  down  to  his  deparcure  from 
Macao  for  England,  when  he  propofecl  to  pnnt 
the  work  by  fubfcription.  It  was,  However, 
thought  proper,  that  an  able  judge  (hould  rP^iiC  and 
correcl  it,  and  Mr.  Robins  was  appointed,  >Yhen  tip- 
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on  examination,  it  was  refolved  that  the  whole  fhould 
be  written  by  Mr.  Robins,  and  that  what  Mr.  Wal- 
ter had  done,  fhould  only  i'erve  as  materials.  Hence 
the  introduction  entire,  and  many  differtations  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  were  compoled  by  him,  without 
receiving  the  lea  ft  aififtance  from  Mr.  Walter's  manu- 
fcript,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  wind  and  the  wea- 
ther, the  currents,  cotirfes,  bearings,  diftancesj  the 
qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and 
liich  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account. 
No  production  of  this  kind,  ever  met  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception j  -and  it  has  been  tranflated  into 
mo  ft  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  fifth  edition, 
printed  at  London,  in  1749,  was  rev i fed  and  corrected 
by  Mr.  Robins  himfelf.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
corigenda  and  addenda  to  the  fir  ft  volume  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britanica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  that  work,  that  Mr.  Robins  was  only  con- 
fulted  with  refpeft  to  the  difpofition  of  the  drawings, 
and  that  he  had  left  England  before  the  book  was  print- 
ed. Whether  this  be  the  facl,  as  it  is  afferted  to  be  by 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Walter,  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compole  an  apo- 
logy for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Prefton-pans,  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  the  Report  of 
the  fioceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  conducl  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Sir  John  Cope;  and  this  preface  was  eftcemed  a 
inafter-piece  in  its  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
intereft  of  Lord  Anfon.  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 
Having  thus  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  he  was  offered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments;  either  to 
goto  Paris  as  one  of  the  commifTaries  for  adj lifting  the 
limits  of  Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general,  to  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  1750,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing 
with  his  conftitution,  he  died  there  the  year  following. 
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ROBINSON,  (THE  MOST  REVEREND  SIR  RICH- 
ARD) Archbiihop  of  Ann  ah  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was 
immediately  dcfcended  from  the  Robinfon's  of  Roke- 
by, in  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  and 
was  born  in  1709.  He  received  the  firfl  part  of  his 
education  at  Weftminfter  School,  from  whence,  in 
1726,  he  was  removed  to  Child's  Church,  Oxford. — - 
After  having  continued  his  ftudics  for  the  ufual  time, 
Dr.  Blackburne,  Archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him 
his  Chaplain,  and  collated  him  fir  ft  to  the  rectory  of 
Elton,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  next  to 
the  prebend  of  Grindal,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York.  In 
1751,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  to  that  Kingdom,  as  his  fir  ft  Chaplain,  and 
the  fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  Bifhopric  of  K il- 
ia la.  A  family  conneQion  with  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
ncde,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  that  year,  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  other  relations  to  him,  opened 
the  faireft  profpecls  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in 
the  Irifh  Church,  Through  the  influence  of  thofe  re- 
lations, in  1759,  he  was  tranilated  to  the  united  fees  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761,  to  Kildare.  In  1765, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Armah,  made  Lord  Almoner,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin.  When  Lord  Har- 
court  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1777,  the 
King  was  pleafed,  by  privy  feal,  at  St.  James's,  Feb. 
6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin,  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armah,  with 
remainder  to  Matthew  Robinfon,  Efq.  of  Weft  Lay- 
ton;  and  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the 
»ioft  illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
1787,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lord's  juftices  of 
that  kingdom.  Sir  William  Robinfon,  his  brother, 
^ying  in  1785,  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the  title  of 
Baronet,  and  is  the  furviver,  in  the  direct  male  line  of 
ihe  Robinfon's  of  Rokeby,  being  the  eighth  in  defcent 
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.from  William  of  Kendal.      His  grace  died  at   Clifton, 
.near  BnHo!.  in  October,  1794. 

No  primate  ever  {at  in  the  fee  of  Armagh,  who 
watched  more  carefully  over  the  intercR  of  the  church 
.of  Ireland,  as  the  ilatute-book  evinces.  The  act.  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  his  prcient  inajeliy,  which 
fecures  to  biihops  and  ecclefiaHical  pcrfuns,  repay- 
ment by  their  fiirceilans  of  expenditures  in  purchaftn-g 
glebes  and  hoiufes,  or  huiiding  new  houfes,  originat- 
ed; f;e!H  this  excellent  man,  and  nuu't  ever  endear  his 
iwaie  to  the  clergy.  Tiie  after  acts  for  repairing 
churches*  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  eccicilalli- 

*  O  ^ 

cat  dues,  were  among   the   many    active  exertions   of 

:  primate. 

liut  k  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri- 
macy, that  he  displayed  a  princely  munificence.  A 
very  elegant  palace  ninety  feet  by  iixty,  and  forty 
high,  adorns  that  town,  it  is  light  and  pleafing  without 
the  addition  of  wings  or  leffer  parts,  which  too  fre- 
quently, wanting  a  fiifficient  uniformity  with  the  bo- 
ciay  of  the  edifice,  are  unconnected  with  it  in  effect, 

^'  *  J 

and  divide  the  attention.  Large  and  ample  offices  are 
conveniently  placed  behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall 
f;iitai;ce.  Around  the  palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which 
!.. ;eads  on  every  fide  over  the  hills,  fkirted  by  young 
plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which  com- 
maands  a  molt  beautiful  view  of  the  cultivated  hills  and 
dales;  this  view  from  the  palace,  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new  church  at  a 
ihftancc,  ail  which  are  fo  placed,  as  to  be  exceeding- 
ly ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erected  under  the  primate's  di- 
rection, and  form  a  large  and  jiandfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpofe,  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one,  is  no  where  to  be  feen,  there  aie 
apartments  for  a  matter,  a  fchool-room,  fifty-fix  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  a  large  dining  room,  and  fpacious 
airy  dormitories,  with  every  other  necelTary,  and  a 
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playground  walled  in,    the  whole   forming   a 

I  .       O  *  O 

handfomc  front,  and  attention  being  paid  to  the  red- 
den ce  of  the  matter,  whole  falary  is  1776  dollar.'? 

'  s  t    t 

per.  ami.  The  fchool  flourishes,  and  niuit  prove  one 
of  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country.  This  edi- 
fice was  bulk  enterely  at  the  primate's  own  expence. 

The  church    is  erected  of  white  Hone,    and  having  a 

.  ~j 

tall  fpire,  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  in  a  coun- 
try where  churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  The 
primate  built  three  other  churches,  and  made  con'fide- 
rable  prcfentsto  the  cathedral:  he  was  alfo  the  means 
of  erecting  a  public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to 
ithimfelf;  he  likewife  coriftruBed  a  public  rlbrary  at 
his  own  coil,  endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection 
of  books;  the  room  is  forty-live  feet  by  twenty-five, 
and  twenty  high,  with  a  gallery  and  apartments  for  the 
Librarian.  He  likewife  ornamented  the  town  with  a 
market-hcufe  and  Inambles,  and  was  the  direct  means, 
by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of  almoft  new 
building  the  whole  pir.ce.  Ht:  found  it  a  neft  of  mud 

hovels,  and  he  left  it  a  well  built  city  of  ftone  and  flnte. 

*  / 

Thefe  are  noble  and  fpirited  works,  \vhich  JIM  too 
few  people,  have  imitated,  and  which  coil  the  pri- 
mate not  lefs  than  133,200  dollars.  If  he  had  laid  out 
this  fum  in  improving  a  paternal  eftate,  he  would  even 
then  have  been  deferving  of  great  praife;  but  it  was  not 
for  his  portenty  alone,  but  the  public  good,  that  his  grace 
was  fo  muniiicent.  A  medal  was  made  by  the  ingeni- 
ous William  Moffop,  of  Dublin,  which  has  on  one  fide 
the  head  of  the  primate,  infcribed,  "  Richard  Robin- 
fon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland." 
And  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  ibuth  front  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  at  Armagh,  erecled  by  his  grace,  with  this  ad- 
mirable motto,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,"  1789. 


ROBINSON,  (ROBERT)  a  diffenting  clergyman  of  • 
great  note,  was  born  at  SwafTham,  in  Norfolk,  ou  the 
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8th  of  October,  1735.  He  loft  his  father  while  in  his 
infancy,  and  his  internal  grand-father,  Robert  Wil- 
kin,  pf  Maiden -Hail,  Suffolk,  ^ent.  who  had  ever  been 
very  much  difiatisfied  with  his  daughter's  marriage,  de- 
prived him  of  his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off 
with  half  a  guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a 
fubilantial  farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  this  lofs. 
He  took  Mr.  Rabin fon  home,  and  placed  him  under 
the  Rev.  Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk, 
with  a  view  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England ; 

•>  O 

where  he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool -fellows,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen, 
he  imbibed  the  notions  of  George  W  bitfield ;  on  which 
account,  his  uncle   difcarded  him,  in  confcquencc  of 
which  he  was  again  expofed  to  poverty  and  want.     In 
the  year  1754,  his  thoughts  were  firft  directed  towards 
the    miniftry,    and   the    year    following    commenced 
preacher,  at  the  age  of  twenty.      His  firft  difcourfe  was 
delivered  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at  Milden- 
Hall.      For  a  year  or  two  he  continued  as  one  of  Mr. 
Whitfield's  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he  mar- 
ried.     In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined  to 
feparate  from  the  Methodifts ;  after  which,  he  fettled  at 
Norwich  with  a  fin  all  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  religious   friends,  being  at  that  time  an  indepen- 
dent.    In  the  year  1759,  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation, 
confifting  of  no  more  than  thirty-four  people,  and  io 
poor,  that  thfcy  could  only  raife  three  pound  fix  (hil- 
lings a  quarter  for  his  fubfiftence.      In  June  1761,  he 
fettled  as  their  paftor,  and  was  ordained  in  the  ufual 
manner;   at  which  time  we  are  told  he  exercifed  the 
office  of  a  barber.      In  1774,  his  congregation  had  fo 
much  increafed,  as  to  confift  of  one  thoufand  fouls, 
including  children  and  fervants.     In  Cambridge  Mr. 
Robinfon's  talents  foon  attracted  notice,   and  he  quick- 
ly fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  lefturc,  which  was  well 
Attended.     His  preaching  was  altogether  without  notes ; 
a  method  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  happy ;   not  by 
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trufting  to  his  memory  entirely,  nor  by  working  hirrifelf 
up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and  paffion,  to  which  the 
preachers,  among  whom  he  firft  appeared,  commonly 
owe  their  ready  utterance,  but  by  thoroughly  fludying 
and  making  himfelf  perfectly  mailer  of  his  fubject,  and 
a  certain  facility  of  expreffion,  which  is  never  at  a  lofs 
for  fuitable  and  proper  words.  In  fhort,  his  manner 
was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  the  underflanding, 
and  to  affect  and  reform  the  heart.  He  had  fuch  a 
plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and  apparent  method 
in  dividing  a  dtfcpurfe,  and  fuch  a  familiar  way  of  rea- 
foning,  as  difcovered  a  heart  filled  with  the  tendered  con- 
cern for  the  meaneft  of  his  hearers :  and  vet  there  was 

4 

a  decency,  propriety,  and  juftnefs,  that  the  moft  judi- 
cious could  not  but  approve.  Several  gentlemen  of 
the  univerfity,  eminent  for  character  and  abilities,  we 
are  told,  were  his  conftant  hearers. 

The  circumftance  which  was  the  occafion  of  his  lof- 
ing  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  paved  the  way  for  the 
future  events  of  his  life.  The  incident  which  made  him 
difcard  the  common  fentiments  on  the  fubject  of  bap- 
tifm,  at  once  marked  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  fhows 
what  apparently  flight  caufes  frequently  determine  the 
lot  and  ufefulnefs  of  our  lives.  He  was  invited  to  the 
baptifm  of  a  child;  the  miniller  who  was  to  perform 
the  fervice,  keeping  the  company  in  long  expectation 
of  his  appearance,  fome  one  fuggefled,  that  fuppofing 
the  child  was  not  baptized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could 
affect  his  happinefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not 
purfued,  the  hint  flruck  Mr.  Robinfon's  mind,  and  he 
immediately  determined  to  read  the  New  Teftament 
with  this  particular  view,  to  examine  what  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  baptifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began 
with  the  gofpel  of  Matthew;  and,  in  fucceffian, perilled 
the  hiftoricai  and  epiftolary  books,  in  expectation  that 
he  mould  find,  in  every  following  part,  what  he  had  not 
met  with  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  facred  volume; 
namely,  paffages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite. 
But  observing  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  h« 
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thought  it  his  duty  to  relinquifh  the  practice,  as  wuhout 
foundation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  fpeak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiment  was  more  unfavorable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life,  from  pure  affe&ion,  he  was  involved  in  great  dif- 
ficulties for  near  twelve  years  after  his  fettlement  in 
Cambridge;  as,  in  that  courfc  of  time,  his  family  be- 
came numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as 
\vellas  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies  from  quarters  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and  con- 
firmed his  truil  in  providence;  yet  the  iituation  of  his 
family  muit,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affected 
his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  poifeffed  great  ten- 
dernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar endearment,  his  domeftic  connexions. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circurnftance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, that  the  fphere  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  miniftry  was  the 
fame  in  which  his  great-grand-father,  Mr.  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All-  Saints,  had,  with  others, 
diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  cenutry.  The  reputation  of  the  difient- 
ers  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood,  had  for  almoft 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon  fettled  with  the  Baptift  church  at  Stone-yard. 
His  abilities  and  afliduities,  however,  railed  them  their 
reputation.  The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled, 
•was  at  firft  a  barn^  afterwards  a  (table  and  gra- 
nary, and  then  a  meeting-houfe,  but  {till  a  damp,  dark, 
and  ruinous  place,  foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audi- 
ence; and  feveral  of  the  new  auditors  being  men  of 
fortune,  they  purchafed  the  fcke,  and  creeled  at  their 
own  expence,  a  new  houfe,  in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  feveral  Ie6tures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
lectures  were  either  annual  or  occafional?  on  ftated  or 
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fixed  clays.  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening,  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fummer,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  come  from  a  dif- 
tance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1790,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  RufTel,  Efq.  of  Showell-Green,  near  Bir- 
mingham. He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  dis- 
order, for  fome  time  before;  but  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  preached  a  charity  fermon.  On 
Monday  he  was  feized  wiih  a  fit;  on  Tuefday  he  re- 
covered, and  went  to  bed  tolerably  well,  and  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr.  Robinfon  were  very  confide- 
rable,  as  appears  front  his  numerous  works,  and  he 
poffeifed  the  quality  of  expre fling  his  thoughts  in  an 
eafy  and  forcable  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  unfteady  temper,  and,  in  our  opinion,  ac- 
quires but  little  credit  either  from  the  frequency  with 
which  he  changed  his  religious  creed,  (for  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  he  died  a  Socinian,)  or,  from  the 
foolifli  and  undeferved  acrimony  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  church  of  England.  His  plan  of  lectures  on 
the  Principles  of  Nonconformity,  for  the  inftruftion 
of  catechumens,  is  a  piece  of  the  moft  unjuir,  and  il- 
liberal abufe  that  we  have  ever  feen,  and  would  have 
difgraced  the  moft  high-flying  puritan  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Robinfon's  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Bap.- 
tifm  and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  publilhed  fince  his  death, 
and  is  written  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  with  the  fame  con- 
fidence as  his  other  works :  yet,  as  we  have  heard  it 
remarked,  by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of 
theology  in  the  church  which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  facl: 
againft  ;  infant  baptifm,  which  was  anfwered  by 
Wall  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  whofe 
siients  Mr,  Robinfon  however,  takes  no  notige* 
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ROBINSON,  (ANASTASIA)  was  of  a  noble  family.; 
and  born  in  or  near  the  county  of  Leifter.  The  pro- 
fefiion  of  her  father  was  that  of  a  Portraii-Painter, 
ihough  not  being  altogether  a  proficient  in  the  art,  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  his  ftu- 
dies,and  after  redding  there  a  fufficient  timejretui  ned  to 
England,  and  fettled  in  London,  where  he  married  a 
Lady  of  conliderable  fortune.  By  this  woman  he  had 
one  child,  who  is  the  fubject  of  the  prefent  article. — 
During  the  infancy  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Robin- 
fon  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing  his  wife.  He  mar- 
ried a  fecond  time,  and  the  production  of  that  marriage, 
was  another  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Margaret.  Mr.  Robin  foil  had  for  fornc  time,  been 
afflicted  with  a  diforder  in  his  eyes,  which  terminated 
in  the  lofs  of  his  light,  which  misfortune  difenabled 
him  from  fupporting  himfelf  and  family,  by  the  ufc  of 
his  pencil.  Under  this  heavy  calamity,  it  became  ne- 
cefiary  that  fomething  fhould  be  devifed  for  their  fu- 
ture fupport  ;  accordingly  himfeifand  wife,  after con- 
tiderable  reflection,  refolved  to  bring  up  both  his 
children  to  a  profeffion,  Anaftafia,  the  elder,  having 
difcovered  in  her  child-hood  an  ear  for  mufic,  was  by 
them  defigned  for  a  linger  ;  and  other  motives  deter- 
mined them  to  make  of  Peggy  a  Minature-Painter. — - 
Mr.  Robinfon's  fecond  wife,  was  polielfed  of  a  fmall 
income,  which,  under  the  dire£tion  of  her  hufband,  was 
appropriated  to  the  inftruction  of  the  two  children  > 
but  all  the  endavours  of  the  parents  in  favour  of  the 
younger,  were  in  vain;  Hi e  flighted  her  ftudies,  and 
deviating  into  her  filler's  track,  would  learn  nothing 
but  muiic.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  this  ftrong  pro- 
penfity,  Mr.  Robinfori  placed  her  under  Bononcini, 
and  afterwards  fent  her  to  Paris,  where  Ihe  attained  to 
luch  a  degree  of  perfection  in  tinging,  as  fet  her  upon 
a  level  with  the  molt  celebrated  performers  of  the  time, 
but  being  naturally  balhful,  which  Ihe  could  not  over- 
come, and  betides,  being  fhorter  in  ftature  than  any 
of  her  fex?  (he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  be- 
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Come  a  public  finger,  but  fpent  her  life  in  obfcurity, 
OR  the  ciher  hand,  Anaftafia,  \vho  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  but  was  rather  lefs 
indf.md  to  nature  for  the  gift  of  voice,  than  her  fif- 
ter,  profecuted  her  ftudies  with  the  utmoft  induftry. 
With  the  afliflance  of  her  father,  (he  became  fo  per- 
fect a  miitrels  of  the  Italian  language,  that  me  was 
able  to  convene  in  it  with  great  eafe,  and  to  repeat, 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  paffages  from  their  poets. 
Her  fir  ft  public  appearance  was  in  the  concerts  per- 
formed at  that  time  in  York  buildings,  and  at  other 
places,  in  which  (lie  fung  and  generally  accompanied 
herfeif  on  the  harpiichord.  Encouraged  by  the  coun- 

*  '-J?  * 

lenance  of  forne  perfons  of  high  rank,  Mifs  Rpbinfoh 
took  a  houfein  Golden-Square,  and  had  concerts,  and 
alfo  coriverfations  on  certain  days  in  every  week,  which 
were  the  refort  of  aii  who  had  any  pretenfions  to  po- 
Htenefs.  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Margarita 

o 

retired  from  the  itage,  fcarcely  any  female  fingers 
were  Idi,  ihat  were  worth  hearing.  Under  thefe  cir* 
cumitances,  Mifs  Robinfon  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ftage.  The  firit  opera  in  which  (lie  dif- 
played  her  vocal  powers,  was  that  of  "  NarcifTus/'com- 
pofed  by  Domenico  Scarbath,  and  brought  on  the 
flage  by  Rofeingrave;  in  this,  (lie  fung  the  part  of 
Echo,  with  unbounded  applaufe.  In  the  fucceeding 
operas  of  Matius  Scaevola,  "  Crifpus,"  "  Grifelda?" 
"Otho,"  "  Floridante,"  "  Flavins,"  "  Julius  Czfar," 
<c  Pharnaus,"  "  Corioianus,"  and  "  Vefpafian,"  fhe 
fung  aifo;  and,  together  with  Cuzzoni  and  Senefino, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  the  entertainment. 
She  received  a  falary  of  4440  dollars  per  aim.  and  her 
emoluments,  arifing  from  benefits  and  prefents  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  were  eftimated  at  nearly  as  much  more.  She 
continued  to  fing  in  the  opera  till  the  year  1723;  at  the 
end- of  which,  fhe  retired  from  the  ftage,  in  confe- 
quence,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  her  marriage  with  the  earl 
of  Peterborough;  for  fhe  at  that  time  went  to  refide  at 
his  houfe  at  Parfon's- Green,  and  there  appeared  as  the 
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miftrefs  of  his  family.      Some  years  after,  the  marriage 
was  announced  in  the  public  papers,  in  terms  that  im- 
ported it  to  be  a  trarifa&ion  fome  years  precedent  to 
the  time  of  notifying  it,  which  was  not  done  till  the  year 
1735-     This  nobleman  had  a  feat  called  Bevis  Mount, 
fituate  near  Southampton.      In  this   exalted  ftation  of 
life,  fhe  forgot  not  her  obligation  to  Bononcini:  he  had 
improved  her  manner  of  ringing,   and  in  rnoft  of  his 
operas,  particularly  "  Crifpus"   and  u  Grifelda,"  had 
compofed  longs   peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powers  of 
execution,  for  him  me  obtained  the  penfiori  of  2220 
dollars  per  ann.  granted  him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough;  and  for  his  friend  Greene,  fhe  procured  the 
places  of  organift  and  compofer  to  the  royal  chapel, 
vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  her  former  tutor. 
The  earl  was  very  far  advanced  in  years  at  the  time 
when  he  married  Mifs  Robinfon:  in  1736,  being  ad- 
vifed  to  go  to  Lifbon,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  went  thither,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of  October 
the  fame  year,  aged  77.     Thccountefs  furviving  him, 
continued  to  reiide  at  Bevis-Mount3  till  1750,  when 
ihe  alfo  died. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT,  (FRANCIS,  EARL  OF)  was 
adefcendant  of  a  noble  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  king  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  He  had  the  character  at 
court,  of  being  obliging,  generous,  upright  and  fincere. 
In  1494,  he  flood  god-father  to  Francis  I.  who,  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpecl: 
to  that  fpiritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamber- 
lain in  ordinary,  and  erefted,  in  1515,  the  barony 
of  Rochefoucault  into  an  earldom,  and,  in  his  writ  of 
ereftion,  obferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the 
great,  honorable,  highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  fer- 
vices  which  the  laid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predecef- 
Tors,  to  the  crown  of  France3  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl 
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of  Rochefoucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an 
illulh'ious  memory,  and  a  character  uniyerfally  refpeet- 
ed.  Since  his  time,  all  the  eldeft  ions  of  that  family 
have  taken  the  names  of  Francis. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT,  (FRANCIS,  DUKE  DE  LA) 
prince  of  Marfillac,  governor  of  Poiclou,  was  born  in 
1603.  He  was  the  fon  of  Francis,  firft  duke  of  Roche- 
foucault, and  was  diftinguimed  equally  by  his  courage^ 
and  his  wit.  Thefe  ihining  qualities  endeared  him  to 
all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of  deco- 
rating themfelves,  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  and 
of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works;  the  one,  a 
book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  De  Voltaire  fays  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafte  of 
the  French  nation;  and  the  other,  c;  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Oueen  Anne  of  Auftria."  It  wras  partly 
at  the  infligation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  that  -the  duke 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he 
fignalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of  St.  An- 
toine.  Beholding  one  day,  a  portrait  of  this  lady,  he 
wrote  beneath  it  thefe  two  lines,  from  the  Tragedy  of 
Aleyonee. 

"  Pour  meritee  fon  cceur,  pour  plaire  a  fes  beaux  yeux, 
I'ai  iait  la  guerre  au>:  rois,  je  1'aurois  i'ait  dieux." 

Which  mav  be  thus  tranflated: 

^ 

To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 

I've  war'd  with  kings,  and  would  have  brav'd  the  fides. 

After  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no- 

O 

thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  f'riendfhip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine, 
Boileau,  Savigne  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  con- 
verfation,  charms  \vhich  they  fousht  for  in  vain  elfe- 

*  ^5 

where.     He  was  not,   however,  with  all   his  elegance 
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and  genius,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
neceffity  of  making  a  public  fpeech  the  clay  of  his  re- 
ception, was  the  only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  ad- 
mittance. This  nobleman,  with  ail  the  courage  he  had 
difplayed,  upon  various  critical  occaiions,  and  with  his 
fuperiority  of  birth  and  underftanding  over  the  com- 
mon run  of  men,  did  not  think  himfelf  capable  of  fac- 
ing an  audience,  to  utter  only  four  lines  in  public, 
without  being  out  of  countenance.  He  dhed  at  Paris 
in  1680,  aged  fixty-eight  years,  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  which  has  "been  varioufly  drawn  by  thofe 
Avho,  during  his  life,  were  proud  of  his  fdendfhip. 
That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  is 
certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  refpecl,  was  fully  admit- 
ted by  Swift,  who  v/as  himfelf,  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 


ROCHESTER,  (EARL  OF)  See  Wilraot. 


RODNEY,  (GEORGE  BRIDGES)  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
collecl  aoy  well  authenticated  account  of  his  anceflors, 
or  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  a  naval  offi- 
cer; and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  foivs  birth, 
the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Chaudos,  was  palfing  to  or  from  Hanover,  he  allied^ 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honor  of  calling  his  in- 
fant fon,  George  Bridges.  The  royal  and  noble  god- 
father, advifed  captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  for 
his  own  profeliion,  promifmg,  as  we  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  (hould  dif- 
play,  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit. 

We  know  nothing  of  young  Rodney's  early  exer- 
tions in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  nor,  indeed,  any 
thing  of  fuffkient  moment  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo 
circumfcribedj  as  all  our  (ketches  mult  be,  till  17519 
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when  we  find  him  in  the  rank  of  commodore,  fent 
out  to  make  accurate  difcoveries  refpecling  an  ifiand 
which  was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  fifty  deg.  N.  latitude, 
and  about  three  hundred  leagues  weft  of  England;  but 
he  returned  without  having  feen  any  fuch  ifiand  as  that 
which  he  was  appointed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which 
foon  followed  this  voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  was  employed 
to  bombard  Havre-de-Grace;  which,  in  1759  and 
1760,  he  confiderably  damaged,  together  with  forac 
Shipping.  In  1761,  he  was  fent  on  an  expedition 
againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame  time  St.  Lucia 
Surrendered  to  captain  Harvey.  Both  of  thefe  i Hands 
was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fer vices,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rales  of  ceconomv,  his  circumttances  became 

4        J 

lb  embarrafTed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country  with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to 
return.  He  was  in  France  when  the  iil-advifcd  policy 
of  that  court,  made  them  take  a  decided  part  with 
America  againfl  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  fome 
men  in  power,  no  ftrangers  to  the  defperate  ftate  of 
Sir  George's  affairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in* 
the  French  navy,  if  he  would  carry  arms  again  ft  his 
own  country.  This  oifer  was  by  him  rejected  with 
becoming  indignation.  Soon  after  this  gallant  beha- 
viour, the  duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  the  infamous 
Orleans,  told  Sir  George,  that  he  was  to  have  a  com- 
mand in  the  fleet  which  was  to,  be  oppofed  to  that  un- 
der the  command  of  his  countryman,  Mr.  Keppel,  and 
with  an  infulting  air,  afked  him  what  he  thought  would 
be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting?  ;;  That  my 
countryman  will  carry  your  highnefs  with  him  to  learn 
Englifh,"  was  the  high  fpirited  reply.  When  the  divi- 
fions  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  admiral  Kep- 
pel and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the  Britifh  navy* 
made  it  difficult  for  the  miniftry  to  procure  cxperi- 
VOL.  IV.  No.  2$.  I 
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enced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  commanders  for 
their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir  George  Bridges 
Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  command;  but  the 
difficulty  was,  for  the  veteran  to  find  money  to  pay 
his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  courtiers 
whofe  offers  he  had  before  indignantly  rejected.  He 
arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and  was  again  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  firft  exploit  after 
his  appointmens,  was  in  January,  1780,  when  he  took 
nineteen  Spanifh  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bil- 
boa,  together  with  a  iixty-four  gun  fhip,  and  five  fri- 
gates, their  convoy.  On  the  i6th  of  the  fame  month, 
he  fell  in  with  the  Spiinifh  fleet,  confiding  of  eleven 
fail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de 
Langara;  of  which,  one  was  blown  up  during  the  en- 
gagement, five  were  taken  and  carried  into  Gibraltar, 
among  which  was  the  admiral's  fhip,  and  the  reft  were 
much  (nattered.  In  April  of  the  fame  year,  he  fell  in 
'with  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he  obliged  to  fight,  and 
whom  he  completely  beat  ;  though,  from  the  mattered 
ilate  of  his  own  fleet,  and  theunwillingnefs  of  the  enemy 
to  rifk  another  aBion,  he  took  none  of  their  mips.- — 
The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  our  gallant  hero,  during  the 
year  1780,  were  generally  applauded  throughout  the 
nation.  Hereceivedthe  thanksof  both  houfes  of  Par- 
liament, and  addreffes  of  thanks  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  I  Hands,  to  which  his  victories 
were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  In  December  the 
fame  yar,  he  made  an  attempt,  together  with  general 
Vaughan,  on  St.  Vincents,  but  failed.  In  1781,  he 
continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs,  in  defend^ 
ing  the  Weil-India  iflands ;  and  along  with  the  above 
named  general,  he  conquered  St.  Euftatius ;  on  which 
occaiion,  his  conducl  to  the  inhabitants,  has  been  much, 
though  perhaps,  unjuftly  cenfured.  The  ifland  was 
certainly  a  nelt  of  contraband  traders. 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  he  came  to  a  clofe  ac- 
tion with  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  GrafTe  ;  du- 
ring which,  he  funk  one  (hip,  and  took  five,  of  which 
the  admiral's  fhip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
following  year  brought  peace ;  but,  as  a  reward  for 
his  numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  eight  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  year,  for 
himfelf  and  his  two  fucceffors.  He  had  long  before 
been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  ol  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetfhire, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great-Britain.  He  was  once 
alfo,  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofphal. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married,  firft  to  the 
fifter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly,  to 
the  daughter  of  John  dies,  Efq.  he  did  not,  however, 
live  with  this  lad  wife,  for  a  number  of  years  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  May,  1792.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eftate,  by  his  fon  George, 
who  married  in  1781,  Martha,  the  daughter  of  the 
right  honorable  Alderman  Harley,  by  whom  he  has 
id  lie. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney,  we  know  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  feamen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity,  which  is  always  allied  to  irue  courage.  He 
has  often,  from  the  number  of  difhes  which  his  rank 
brought  to  his  table,  felecled  lomething  very  plain  for 
himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midfhipmen's  mefs. — 
His  public  tranfaftions  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  ho- 
nor to  pofterky  ;  his  bravery  was  unqueftionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  (kill  in  naval  tactics 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  captain  Young,  and  Sir  Charles  Douglafs, 
for  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful 
againft  Langara,  and  De  GrafTe.  But,  fuppoling  this 
to  be  true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or 
foolifh  commander,  could  not  always  make  choice  of 
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the  abk'fl  officers  for  his  firft  captains,  nor  would  fucli 
a  man  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney's  [kill  in  the  fcience  of 

*• 

navaUwar,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  be- 
hoiden  to  the  counlel  of  others,  he  certainly  poiieiled 
himfelf,  the  diitinguifhed  merit  of  indefatigable  exer- 
tion; for  he  never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  eompaU 
of  his  power,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  He  there- 
fore unquerlionably  delerves  the  refpetl  and  the  grati- 
tude  01  his  country.  In  the  year  i  783,  the  Houfe  of 

Ai&mbly  in  Jamaica  voted  four   thoufand  four  him- 

j  ,     " 
dreil  and  forty  dollars,  towards  erecting  a   marble  ila- 

tue  to  him,  as  a  mark  oftheir  gratitude,  and  veneration 
for  his  gallant  fer  vices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufly  per- 
formed for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as 
well  as  the  whole  oftheBritilh  Welt-India  Iflands,  and 
trade  in  general.  We  have  not,  however,  heard,  of  any 
fuch  tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  Great  Britain,  either 
before,  or  (ince  his  death. 


ROHAN,  (PETER  DE)  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  rnar- 
fbal  of  France,  he  may  probably  be  better  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  marfhal  de  Gie,  was  the 
fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  firft  of  the  name,  lord 
of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  defcended  from 
one  of  the  moil  ancient  and  mod  illuftrious  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  before  the  re- 
volution, held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France,  in  con- 
fequence  of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  firft  fove- 
reigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  them  (elves,  in  the  ftates-general  of  that 
province,  held  in  1088.  The  houfe  of  Rohan  had 
{till  another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  with 
very  few  families,  even  the  molt  diitinguifhed  among 
the  princes,  viz.  that  inftead  of  having  been  aggran- 
dized by  the  wealth  procured  from  alliances,  it  had 
held  in  itfelf  for  feven  centuries,  the  largeft  poffeffittiis 
ef  any  family  in  the  kingdom  * 
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One  of  the  rnoft  diftinguifhed  branches  of  this  fa- 
mily, was  Peter,  the  fubjett  of  the  prefent  article. 
Louis  XI.  rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  ftaff  of  mar- 
ihal  of  France,  in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
lords  who  governed  the  kingdom  during  the  indifpo- 
iition  of  that  prince,  at  Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  oppofcd  the  attacks  of  the  archduke  of 
Auitria,  upon  Picarday.  He  commanded  the  van- 
guard at  the  battle  of  Fornue,  in  1495,  and  iignal- 
ized  hirnfeifin  the  engagement.  His  bravery  proem  - 
ed  him  the  countenance  and  confidence  of  Louis  XII. 
who  appointed  him  his  prime  counfellor,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  army  in  Italy  ;  but  theie  advantages  he  loft, 
by  incurring  the  displeafure  of  queen  Anne  of  Bri- 
tanny. 

The  marfhal  had  Hopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which,  that  vindictive  prin- 
ce fs,  prevailed  on  her  hufbandj  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
cefs  againft  him,  before  the  parliament  of  Touioufe, 
which  at  that  time,  was  the  molt  fevere  and  rigorous 
in  the  kingdom.  He  was  accordingly  tried  and  found 
guilty  on  the  15th  of  February,  1506,  baniihed  from 
the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  emoluments  arifing 
from  his  office  for  five  years.  The  expence  of  this 
profecution,  was  more  than  four  thoufand  dollars^ 
without  any  honor  arifing  either  to  the  king  or  queen. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that  the  queen  was  never 
fo  much  delighted,  as  when  me  could  humble  her 
enemies,  (he  certainly  had  great  caufe  to  rejoice  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  John  of  Authon,  who  has  en- 
tered into  a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair,  reports  that 
Gie,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Dreux,  be- 
came an  objecl  of  ridicule  to  the  witnefTes,  who  had 
fworn  againfl  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and  quite  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  took  it, 
on  one  occafion  in  his  hands,  and  covered  his  face 
with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d'Albert,  count 
of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where  his  matter  was 
rcpofing  hinafelf,  and  attacked  the  beard  of  Gie; 
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\vith  confiderable  difficulty,  extricated  him  (elf.  This 
icene  not  only  occafioncd  much  langhter,  to  the 
vhole  company  who  were  preferit,  but  likewife  be- 
came the  fubject  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
were  then  acting  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys 
made  a  reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  queen,  laid  that  there  was  a  marfhal  who 
\vi(hed  to  (hoe  an  afs,  but  that  he  received  Rich  a  blow 
with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into  the  gar- 
den. Marfhal  de  Gic  did  not  live  many  years  after 
this  great  mortification,  it  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his 
fpirits,  that  a  fever  enfued,  of  which  he  died  the  22d 
of  April,  1513,  quite  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran- 
deur. 


ROHAN,  (HENRY,  DUKE  OF)  peer  of  France, 
and  prince  of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein 
in  Brittany,  in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whole  eyes 
he  gave  diftinguiihed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the 
liege  of  Amiens,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fixteen 
years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  much  affection  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  fon. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the 
Calvinifts  in  France,  and  was  equally  formidable  for 
bis  genius,  as  his  fword.  In  defence  of  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  his  party,  he  maintained  three  wars 
againft  Louis  XIII.  The  firft,  which  he  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  proteftants,  broke  out  when 
that  prince  wifhed  to  eftablifh  the  Romifli  religion  in 
Beam  :  the  fecond,  becaufe  of  the  fiege  which  Cardi- 
nal de  Richlieu  caufed  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle  ;  and  the 
third,  when  that  place  was  befieged  a  (econd  time. 
The  confequences  of  this  war,  are  fufficiently  known. 
Rochelle  furrendered,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan  per- 
ceiving, that  after  the  taking  of  this  place,  the  majori- 
ty of  his  party  were  endeavouring  to  make  up  matters 
with  the  court:  fuccecded  in  procuring  for  them  a  gene- 
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ral  peace  in  1629,  upon  very  honorable  and  advanta- 
geous terms.  The  only  facrifice  of  importance  which 
the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  make,  was  their  forti- 
fications, which  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew  the 
war.  Some  factious  perfons,  difTatisfied  with  feeing 
their  fortrefles  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  rea- 
dy to  accufe  their  general  of  having  fold  them.  This 
great  man,  uiideferving  of  fuch  odious  ingratitude, 
prefentedhis  breait  to  thefe  enraged  mal-contents,  and 
laid,  "  Strike,  ftrike  !  I  Vv'iih  to  die  by  your  hands, 
after  I  have  hazarded  my  life  in  your  fervice."  The 
peace  of  1629,  having  extinguifned  the  flame  of  civil 
war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,  no  longer  of  ufe  to  his  par- 
ty, and  become  difagreeable  at  court,  retired  to  Ve- 
nice. There  is  a  very  particular  anecdote  of  him, 
extracled  from  the  memoirs  of  the  duchefs  of  Rohan, 
Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Sully.  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice,  a 
propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for 
three  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  thirty  thoufand,  the  Grand  Seignior  would  give  him 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  fully  inveft  him  with  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  king.  The  duke  was 
warmly  inclined  to  comply  with  this  propofal,  and  to 
fettle  in  that  ifland,  the  Proteftant  families  of  France 
and  Germany.  He  negociated  this  bufmefs  at  the 
Port,  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch  Cy- 
ril, with  whom  he  had  much  correfpondence;  but  dif- 
ferent circumflances,  and  in  particular,  the  death  of  the 
patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  chofe  Rohan  for  their  commander  in 
chief  againft  the  Impcrialifts;  but  Louis  XIII.  took 
him  from  the  Venetians,  and  fent  him  ambaffador  into 
Swifferland  and  into  the  Grifons.  He  wifhed  to  affift 
thefe  people  in  bringing  back  the  Valteline  under  their 
obedience,  the  revolt  of  which,  the  Spaniards  and  Im- 
perialiits  encouraged.  Rohan,  being  declared  general 
of  the  Grifons,  after  many  victories,  drove  the  Ger- 
mari  and  Spanifh  troops  entirely  from  the  Vakeline  in 
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1633.  He  defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636,  at 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como.  France,  not  thinking 
it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops,  the  Grifons  rofe  up 
in  arms,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan,  not  being  fatisned 
-with  the  conduct  of  the  court,  entered  into  a  fpeciil 
treaty  with  them,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1637.  Our 
hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Cardinal  de  Rich  lieu, 
retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to  join  his  friend  the 
<luke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  wifhed  him  to  undertake 
the  command  of  his  army,  when  ready  to  engage  the 
Imperialitts  near  Rh infield. 

Although  he  declined  this  honor,  yet  he  took  the 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Naffau,  with  which  he 
threw  the  enemy  into  confufion,  but  was  wounded 
himfelf,  on  the  28th  of  Feb.  1683,  of  which  wounds  he 
died  the  April  following,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He 
was  interred  on  the  2yth  of  May,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  was  erecledto  his  memory, 
a  magnificent  monument  of  marble,  on  which  was  en^ 
graved  the  moft  illuftrious  aclions  of  his  life.  The 
duke  de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his 
time,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like 
them,  of  fettling  a  commonwealth,  but  more  zealous 
for  religion  than  they,  or  at  leait  he  appeared  to  be  fo. 
He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable;  not  allowing  him- 
fe!f  any  pleafures  which  he  thought  might  in  the  lead 
take  off  his  attention  from  his  neceffary  employments, 
and  well  qualified  for  being  the  head  of  a  party  ;  a  poft 
very  difficult  to  retain,  and  in  which  he  had  to  fear, 
equally  from  his  enemies  and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed  this  illuftrious  character, 
when  he  compofed  the  following  verfe. 

Avec  tous  les  talcns  le  Ciel  1'avoit  fait  naitre; 

II  agit  en  Heros ;  en  fage  il  ecrivit. 
II  hit  meme  grand  homme  en  combattant  fon  Maitre, 

Et  plus  grand  lorfqu'il  le  fervit. 

His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by  the 
fweetriefs  of  his  diipofuion,  his  affable  and  courteous 
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manners,  and  by  a  generofhy  which  had  but  few  ex- 
amples.    Neither  pride,  ambition,  nor  a  view  of  gain, 
could  ever  be  traced  in  his  character.      He  was  wont 
to  fay,   that  "  true  glory,    and  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  never  dwelt  where  felf-intereft  reigned."     Rohan 
had  always  a  particular  regard  for  Henry  the  Fourth. 
46  Truly,"  faid  he,  fometime   after  the   death    of  that 
prince,  "  when  I  think  of  him,  my  heart  is  feady  to 
break.     A  wound  received  in  his  prefence,  would  have 
afforded  me  more  fatisfa&ion,  than  now  to  gain  a  bat- 
tle.    I  would  have  valued  an  encomium  from  him  in 
this  art,  of  which  he  was  the  greateft  matter  of  his  time, 
more  than  the  united  praifes  of  the  commanders  now 
living."     He  wrote   feveral  interefting   and   valuable 
works,      ift.   "  The   Interefts   of   Princes;"   this  was 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1666,  i2mo:  in  this  work  he 
fully  examines  the  interefts  of  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope.     2.  •"  The  Perfeft  General,  or  an  abridgment 
of  the  Wars  from  Caefar's  Commentaries,  in  121110." 
On  this,  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
taftics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much  ufe  to  the  mo- 
derns.    3.  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption  of  the  An- 
cient Militia."     4.   "  A  Treatife  on  the  Government 
of  the  Thirteen  Provinces."     5.   "  Memoirs,"  the  bed 
edition  of  which,  is  printed  in  two  vols.  duodecimo. 
They   contain  the  Hiftory  of  France,   from  1610  to 
1629.     6.  "  A  Collection  of  fome  Political  Difcourfes 
on  State  Affairs,    from  1612  to    1629,   ^vo.      Paris, 
1644,  1693,  1755;  with  the  Memoirs   and  Letters  of 
Henry,    Duke  de  Rohan,  relative  to  the  war  of  the 
Valteline,  three  vols.   i2mo.  Geneva,   1757."     This 
was  the  firft  edition  which  appeared,  of  thefe  curious 
memoirs:      We  owe  their  appearance  to  the  great  at- 
tention and  deligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlanben, 
who  publifhed  them  from   different  Authentic    manu- 
fcripts.      He  likewife  ornamented  this  edition  with  geo- 
graphical, hiftorical,  and  geneological  notes,  and  a  pre- 
face, which  contains   an  abridged,  but  highly  intereft- 
ing life  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  author  of  the  memoirs. 
VOL.   IV.      No.   26;  K 
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The  Abbe  Perau  has  alfo  written  a  life  of  him,  which 
occupies  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  volumes 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Illuftrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  fpirit  might  be  excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars 
finifhed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
yet  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  (till  afford 
confiderable  pleafure  in  the  perufal.  He  tells  his  ftory 
with  humor,  with  fufficient  exaftnefs,  and  in  fuch  a 
a  ftyle.  as  procures  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 


ROLAND,  (JEANNE  MARIE  PALIPON)  was  born 
in  the  year  1756,  at  Paris,  and  was  indebted  to  na- 
ture for  the  moft  happy  difpofitions;  fo  great  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  her  talents, 
that  by  the  time  (he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  fhe  had 
written  with  propriety  and  judgment  on  fome  of  the 
moft  abftrufe  fubjefts. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  is  faid  fhe  became  the 
wife  of  M.  Roland,  but  fhe  had  never  ceafed  her  li- 
terary labors.  In  fome  part  of  her  works,  fhe  fpeaks 
of  her  compositions  when  fhe  was  a  girl,  and  fays,  "  I 
have  a  pretty  large  packet  of  my  works,  written  pre- 
vious to  my  marriage,  piled  up  in  a  dirty  corner  of 
my  library,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  garret;  never  had  I 
the  flightefl  intention  of  one  day  becoming  an  author. 
J  perceived  very  early  in  life,  that  a  woman  who  gain- 
ed this  title,  loft  a  great  deal  more  than  fhe  acquired- 
The  flnen  do  not  love  her,  and  the  women  -criticife 
her;  if  her  works  be  bad,  fhe  is  ridiculed,  and  mot 
without  reafon,  if  good,  her  title  to  them  is  difput- 
ed." 

At  the  time  when  her  hufband  was  minifter  of  the 
interior,  file  wrote  many  of  the  public  papers  figned 
by  him,  and  which,  for  juft  compofition,  briliancy 
of  language,  and  patriotic  fentiment,  are,  we  think, 
unrivalled.  To  the  enthufiafm  of  a  fpirited  reformift, 
fhe  added  a  degree  of  firmnefs,  which  gave  weight  to 
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her  decifions,  and  was  one  great  caufe  that  her  com- 
pany was  fought  after  by  almoft  all  the  Moderes  of 
Paris.  Whenever  her  hufband  gave  a  political  din- 
ner, which  was  frequently  the  cafe,  this  lady  prefid- 
ed.  At  one  time  fhe  had  her  regular  levees  of  ftates- 
men,  and  was  confulted  in  all  matters  of  importance 
as  if  fhe  had  been  Prime  Minifter. 

Courteous  in  her  demeanor,  and  eafy  in  her  man- 
ners, though  her  found  judgment  and  great  fenfc, 
awed  her  inferiors  into  refpeclful  filence,  yet  (he  had 
thofe  means  of  conciliation  in  her  power,  which  never 
failed  to  render  her  miftrefs  of  the  principles  and  the 
views  of  thofe  by  whom  fhe  was  eonfuked. 

Unfortunately  at  length,  Roland  attached  himfelf 
to  the  weakeft  party,  and  immediately  became  the  ob- 
ject of  jealoufy  and  hatred;  thofe  who  had  courted 
his  favor  while  he  was  profperous,  and  were  deeply 
indebted  to  him,  when  the  fcale  turned,  fhamefully 
abandoned  him;  and  he  and  his  wife  were  foon  after 
included  in  one  profcription.  What  few  friends  fhe  had 
remaining,  heard  that  wicked  men  were  lurking  about 
laer  houfe,  propably,  with  the  view  of  affafTinating  her, 
declared  her  flight  to  be  indifpenfable,  and  advifed  that 
(he  fhould  leave  her  houfe  in  difguife.  They  finally 
concluded  that  thedrefs  of  a  country  girl  would  be  the 
moft  proper,  and  accordingly  one  was  brought  for  her 
to  put  on;  but,  while  fome  alteration  was  making  in 
the  cap,  her  natural  fortitude  revived,  and  fhe  indig- 
nantly threw  it  away  with  the  reft  of  the  drefs,  and  faid, 
"  I  am  afhamed  of  the  part  that  I  am  made  to  aft ;  I 
will  neither  difguife  myfelf  nor  go  out  of  the  way.  If 
I  am  to  be  affaffinated,  it  mall  be  in  my  own  houfe 
I  owe  to  my  country  this  example  of  firmnefs,  and  j 
will  give  it." 

She  found  it  neceffary  to  place  her  daughter  out  op 
the  reach  of  danger,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  Mad  tame 
Mignot,  who  had  undertaken  to  educate  her,  to  fencj 
her  to  a  family  eftate  in  the  country,  to  wait  for  more 
happy  days :  to  cultivate  in  her  mind  the  feeds  ' 
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rality,  and  prepare  her  to  meet  reverfes  without  fear- 
ing them,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  profperity  without  being 
ambitious  of  it,  according  to  the  great  example  of  her 
parents,  who  have  lived  without  reproach,  and  will  die 
without  terror. 

Roland  fought  fafety  from  his  enemies  by  flight,  but 
his  wife  refufed,  from  a  noble  principle,  thinking  that 
if  (he  (laid  and  became  herfelf  the  victim,  it  would 
be  fufficient  fatisfaction  for  thofe  bloody  minded 
wretches,  and  that  her  hufband  might  ftill  live;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  ftrft  ©f  June,  1793,  fhe  was  taken  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  Abbey,  from  whence, 
ihortly  afterwards,  fhe  was  removed  to  the  prifon  of 
St.  Pelagie. 

During  her  confinement,  fhe  compofed  fome  admi- 
rable memoirs  relative  to  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  herfelf.  A  few  days  before  fhe  was  exe- 
cuted, flie  faid,  "  If  fate  had  allowed  me  to  live,  I  be- 
lieve I  fhould  have  been  ambitious  of  only  one  thing, 
and  that  would  have  been  to  write  the  annals  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  to  become  the  Macaulay  of  my  coun- 
try; I  have,  in  my  confinement,  conceived  a  real  fond- 
nefs  for  Tacitus,  and  cannot  go  to  fleep  till  I  have  read 
a  pafTage  of  his  work.  It  feems  to  me  that  we  fee 
things  in  the  fame  light;  and  that,  in  time,  and  with  a 
fubjecl  equally  rich,  it  would  not  have  been  impofTible 
for  me  to  imitate  his  ftyle." 

Let  any  perfon  read  with  attention  her  works  which 
have  been  publifhed,  arid  the  natural  conclufion  would 
">e,  that  no  one  could  fo  juflly  afpire  to  be  the  Ta- 
t>,  'tusof  her  age,  as  Madame  Roland.  She  had  every 
th  'n§  at  ner  difpofal ;  profound  knowledge  of  the  times 
aru  1  of  men,  fecundity  of  expreflion,  grace  and  vigor 
of  1  yle>  correftnefs  of  underftanding,  ftrength  of  cha- 
rade r'  anc* tne  l°ve  °f  virtue5  witn  advantages  fo  rich, 
wno  :ould  more  worthily  hold  the  pencil  of  hiflory  ! 
Vain  i  °Pes  •  vam  ^egrets !  Early  in  the  month  of  No- 
vembei  '  a^ter  ^ve  montns  imprisonment,  the  unfortu- 
nate M*  ^ame  R°land  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
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without  a  murmur,  and  \vas  beheaded  by  the  guillotine, 
with  a  firmnefs  and  ferenitv  truly  heroic,  exclaiming, 

J  J  '  O    ' 

as  (lie   bowed  to  the  fhrine  of  Liberty,  "  O  Liberty, 

j 

what  ciimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!*' 

Her  difconfolate  hufband,  on  the  fixteenth  of  the 
lame  month,  privately  left  Paris,  feated  himfelf  again  ft 
a  tree  in  an  avenue  about  four  leagues  from  Rouen, 
and  with  the  utmoft  deliberation,  drew  a  (word  from 
his  walking  cane,  plunged  it  into  his  breaft,  and  died 
without  in  the  leaft  changing  his  pofuion. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  greateft  lu- 
minaries of  her  age,  being  at  the  time  of  her  death,  no 
more  than  thirty-  feven  years  of  age. 


ROLLIN,  (CHARLES)  a  French  writer,  juftly  cele- 
brated for  his  parts  and  learning,  was  the  Ton  of  a  cut- 
ler at  Paris,  at  which  place  he  was  born  on  the  got.h  of 
January,  1661.  He  commenced  his  ftudies  at  the 
college  Du  Pleffis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary, 
through  the  intereft  of  a  Benedicline  monk,  of  the 
white  mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who 
difcovered  in  him,  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  his 
good  conduct  procured  him  the  patronage  of  M.  Go- 
binet,  principal  of  that  college,  who  had  a  particular 
eiteem  for  him.  After  having  gone  through  the  ftudias 
of  humanity  and  philofophy,  at  the  college  of  Du 
Plellis,  he  applied  himfelf  for  three  years,  to  the  iludy 
of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne;  but  this  time  not  being 
iufficient  to  qualify  him  to  rife  in  the  church,  he  de- 
clined, and  never  rofe  higher  in  rank  than  to  that  of  a 
tonfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeflbr  of 
rhetoric  in  the  fame  college.  No  man  ever  exercifed 
the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat;  he  often  made 
Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of 
the  times,  and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems, 
which  were  univerfally  read,  and  as  univerfally  efteem- 
ed.  In  1694,  he  was  chofen  reftor  of  the  univerfity  > 
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he  continued  two  years  in  that  office,  which  at  that  time, 
was  confidered  as  a  very  great  mark  of  diftinftion.  By 
virtue  of  this  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric 
upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the 
uuiverfity  for  the  better,  and  ihc  fludy  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  very  much  neglected,  he  revived. 
In  the  place  of  tragedies,  he  fubftituted  academical  ex- 
ercifes;  and  was  the  means  of  renewing  a  practice 
which  had  formerly  exiilcd,  that  of  caufing  each  ftudent 
to  get  by  heart,  a  certain  number  of  padages  of  fcrip- 
unc.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  attention,  and  un- 
der him  were  trained  a  great  number  of  perfons,  who 
were  an  honor  to  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  ftate. 
One  day  prefident  Portaii  was  pleafed  to  reproach  Rol- 
lin  in  a  jocular  way,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in 
doing  bufmefs;  to  whom  Rollin,  with  that  plainnefs  and 
iincerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  replied,  "  it  be- 
comes you  well.  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  this;  it  is  this 
habit  of  labor  in  me,  which  has  diftinguifhed  you  in 
the  place  of  advocate-general,  which  has  raifed  you  to 
that  of  firft  prefident:  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your 
fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reBorfliip,  Cardinal 
Noaiiles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of 
his  nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon.  He 
filled  this  office  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  till  the  year 
1699,  when  he  was  made  coajutor  to  the  principal  of 
the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  but  very  few  ftudents,  and  thofe  were  un- 
der very  little,  if  any  difcipline;  but  Rollin's  great  in- 
duflry  ibon  re-peopled  it,  and  made  it  th-at  flourifhing 
focicty  it  has  ever  fince  continued.  In  this  fituation 
he  continued  till  the  year  1712,  when  the  war  between 
the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards  a  crifis,  he 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  Father  le 
Tellier,  the  king's  confelfor,  a  furious  agent  of  the  Je- 
fuits, infufed  into  his  mailer,  prejudices  againft  Roliin, 
whofe  conneBion  with  Cardinal  de  Noaiiles  would 
alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him  a  Janfenift;  and 
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on  this  account,  he  loft  his  (hare  in  the  principality  of 
Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could  have  loft  lefs  in 
this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing  left  him  that  was 
neceffary  to  make  him  happy;  retirement,  books,  and 
enough  to  live  on.  He  now  began  to  be  employed 
upon  Quinclilian,  an  author  he  juftly  valued,  and 
faw  neglected,  not  without  uneafmefs.  He  retrenched 
in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  curious  than  ufeful, 
for  the  inftruBion  of  youth;  he  placed  fummaries  or 
contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  and  he  accompa- 
nied the  text  with  ihort  felecl  notes.  His  edition  ap- 
peared ki  1715,  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  with  an  elegant 
preface,  fetting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1710,  tire  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
feead  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts,  in  the 
then  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
reclor  ,  but,  in  about  two  months  after  he  was  difplaced 
by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univeriity  had  prefented  to 
the  parliament  a  petition,  in  which,  it  protefted  againft 
taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  late  difputej 
and  they  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  lettre,  which  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reclor  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of 
Rollin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer;  for  he  now 
applied  himielf  to  the  compofition  of  his  treatife  upon 
the  Manner  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  which  was  publifhed,  the  two  firft  vols.  in  1726, 
and  the  other  two  in  1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fenti- 
monts  of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  feleQ;  the  choiceft 
paffages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  fiyle  is 
fufficiently  elegant,  but  on  fome  occafions,  the  lan- 
guage is  not  remarkable  for  delicacy;  and  in  the  book 
altogether,  there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The 
author  has,  indeed,  fpoken  of  common  things  agree- 
ably, and  has  fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjefts  which 
demanded  the  invcfligation  of  the  philofopher.  For 
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example,  the  three  fpecies  of  eloquence;  the  fimple, 
the  temperate,  and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  under- 
ftood  from  him,  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles 
a  frugal  table;  the  fecond,  a  beautiful  river,  with  green 
wood  growing  on  its  banks;  and  the  third,  thunder  and 
an  impetuous  river,  which  overthrows  every  thing  that 
oppofes  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fucccfs- 
ful,  and  juflly  fo;  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  the  author 
to  undertake  another  work  equally  as  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining ;  his  Hiftoirc  Ancienne,  &c.  or,  "  Ancient  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  Affyrians,  Ba- 
bylonians, Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,"  which  he  pubiifhed  between  1730  and  1738, 
in  13  vols.  oclavo.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obierv- 
cd,  that  Rollin  was  "  thefirfl  member  of  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  who  wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correft- 
iiefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that  "  though  the  lafl  volumes, 
^vhich  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal 
to  the  firfl,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  the  belt  compilation  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  language;  becaufe  it  is  feldom 
that  compilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remark- 
ably fo/'  This  is,  perhaps,  faying  rather  too  much. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  paffages  in  this  work,  which 
are  extremely  well  handled;  but  they  are  generally 
fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors;  in  do- 
ing juftice  to  them,  he  was  always  very  happy.  The 
reader  may  eafily  difcover  in  this  work,  the  fame  at- 
tachment to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in 
that  on  the  Belles  Lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  his  chronology  is  neither  exa6t  nor  correfponding; 
that  he  ftates  facts  inaccurately;  that  he  has  not  fuffi- 
ciently  examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hifto- 
rians;  that  he  often  interrupts  the  mofl  folemn  narra- 
tions with  mere  trifles;  that  his  flyle  is  not  uniform, 
and  this  want  of  uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing 
from  writers  of  a  moderate  date,  forty  or  fifty  pages 
at  a  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  and  more  re- 
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fined  than  his  reflections;  but  they  are  ftrewed  with  too 
fparing  a  hand,  and  want  that  lively  and  laconic  turn, 
on  account  of  which,  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  arc 
read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He  tranfgreffes  the  rule 
which  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed,  in  his  treatife  on  Study. 
"  The  precepts  which  have  a  rel'pecl  to  manners,"  fays 
he,  "  ought,  in  order  to  make  an  impreflion,  to  be 
fhort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a  dart.  That  is  the 
moft  certain  meihod  of  making  them  enter  and  remain 
on  the  mind."  There  is  a  vifible  negligence  in  his  dic- 
tion, with  regard  to  grammatical  cuftom,  and  the  choice 
of  his  expreflions,  which  he  does  not  choofeat  all  times 
with  fufficient  tafte,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  writes 
•well,  and  has  preferved  himfelf  free  from  many  of  the 
faults  of  modern  authors.  While  the  laft  volumes  of 
his  Ancient  Hiftory  were  printing,  he  publifhed  the 
firft  of  his  Roman  Hiftory,  which  he  lived  to  carry  on 
through  the  eighth,  and  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the  war 
againft  the  Cimbri,  about  feventy  years  before  the  battle 
of  Aclium.  M.  Crevier,  the  worthy  difciple  of  Rollin, 
continued  the  hiftory  to  the  battle  of  A&ium,  which 
clofes  the  tenth  volume ;  and  has  fince  completed  the 
original  plan  of  Rollin,  in  fixteen  volumes  i2mo.  which 
was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  This  hiftory 
had  not  fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient  Hiftory  had. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorical  difcourfe, 
than  a  formal  hiftory ;  for  the  author  does  little  more 
than  point  out  fome  more  remarkable  events,  while  he 
dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  parts  which 
furnifh  a  free  fcope  for  moralizing.  It  is  alternately 
diffufe  and  barren,  and  the  greateft  advantage  of  the 
work  is,  that  there  are  feveral  paflages  from  T.  Livy, 
tranflated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He  alfo 
publifhed  "  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  moft  of  the  Theo- 
logical Writings,  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived." 

Rollin  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous  adherents  of  Dea- 
eon  Paris,  and  before  the  enclofure  of  the  cernetry  of 

Voi.  IV,  No,  26*  L 
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.  St.  Medard,  this  diftinguifhed  character  might  have 
been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb.  This 
he  confeffes  in  his  Letters.  He  publifhed  alfo  leffer 
pieces,  containing  different  Letters,  Latin  Harangues, 
Difcourfes,  Commentaries,  Addretfes,  &c.  Pans,  1771, 
2  vols,  i2mo.  A  collection  which  might  have  been 
contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping  in  only  the  bed 
pieces.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  valuable,  for  fome  good 
pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favorable  opinion 
which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  found  reafon,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of  virtue,  and 
the  prefervation  of  tafte.  The  Latin  of  Rollin  is  very 
correcl,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian  ftyle,  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  mod  judicious  thoughts  and  agreeable 
images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients,  from 
which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  propriety  as 
plenty,  he  exprefled  himfelf  with  much  fpirit  and  excel- 
lence. His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame  eulogium. 

This  great  and  good  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had 
been  named  by  the  king>  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701,  but  as  he  had 
not,  at  that  time,  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into 
repute,  and  found  that  he  had  too  much  bufmefs  on 
his  hands  to  pay  that  decent  attendance  upon  the  func- 
tions of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a 
veteran,  which  were  honorably  granted  him.  He  how- 
ever maintained  his  connections  with  the  academy,  at- 
tended their"  affemblies  as  often  as  fituation  would  per- 
mit him,  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  his  Ancient  Hif- 
tory,  and  demanded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor. 
Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admirable  compofition;  very 
ingenious,  confummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  mo- 
rals, and  eminently  pious.  He  was  rather  too  reli- 
gious; the  coniequence  of  which  was,  it  carried  him 
into  the  territories  of  fupevftition ;  all  he  wanted  to 
make  him  a  perfeft  charafter  was,  a  mixture  of  the 
philofophic  in  his  nature.  Nothing  could  be  more  be- 
nign, more  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than 
Rollm's  temper.  It  muft  be  confefled  that  he  difplay- 
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great  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  Janfenifm;  but  in  all 
other  refpefts,  he  was  a  perfect  model  of  moderation. 
RoufTeau,  the  celebrated  poet,  conceived  for  him  fo 
great  a  veneration,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  to 
Paris  incognito,  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  vifit  and 
pay  his  relpecls  to  him.  He  viewed  his  hiftories,  not 
only  as  the  belt  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a 
complete  fyftem  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a  mod  in - 
ftrudive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fubjects'to  learn 
all  their  duties. 

Rollin  never  blufhed  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birth; 
but  on  the  contrary,  would  take  great  delight  in  (peak- 
ing of  it.  "  It  is  from  the  Cyclops's  mop,"  fays  he, 
in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he 
had  fent  a  finall  fword,  "  that  I  have  taken  my  flight 
towards  Parnaffus."  He  poffefled  a  confiderable  fliare 
of  vanity,  whenever  he  heard  mention  made  of  his 
writings,  of  which  the  well-timed  praifes  of  his  adhe- 
rents had  given  him  a  very  high  opinion.  He  was  a  man 
that  would  at  all  times  fpeak  what  he  thought;  and  his 
opinions  were  lefs  the  effect  of  prefumption,  than  of 
opennefs  of  heart.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  are 
vain  without  any  mixture  of  pride.  Rollin  (poke  very 
well,  but  he  had  a  greater  readinefs  of  writing  than 
fpeaking;  and  confiderable  more  fatisfaftion  might  be 
derived  from  his  works,  than  from  his  converfation. 
His  name  became  famous  throughout  Europe;  feveral 
princes  fought  the  honor  of  his  friendfhip.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of  PrufTia,  after- 
wards king,  were  among  the  number  of  his  admirers. 
This  monarch  wrote  him  feveral  letters;  in  one  of 
which,  he  pays  him  the  following  compliment :  "  Men 
of  your  character  are  fit  companions  for  kings."  As 
to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it  was,  we  fufpeft, 
much  extolled  in  his  own  time,  and  has  been  too  much 
undervalued  in  ours. 
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ROSCOMMON,  (WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL 
OF)  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1633,  was 
the  fon  of  James  Dillon,  third  earl  of  Rofcommon, 
and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  filter  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  being  both  his  un- 
cle and  his  godfather,  gave  him  his  own  furnamc. 
His  infant  years  were  pafled  in  Ireland,  from  whence 
the  earl  his  uncle  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed 
him  at  his  own  expence  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Dr.  Hall,  who  inftrufted  him  in  Latin  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  yet  he  learnt 
to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and 
propiety. 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his 
houfe  was  no  longer  a  fhelter ;  and  Dillon,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  fome  friends,  was  fent  to  Caen,  in  order  to 
complete  his  education,  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  Bochart,  While  at  Caen,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  fome  preternatural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death, 
which  we  mall  infert  here  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

"  The  lord  Rofcommon  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were, 
inadly  extravagant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over 
the  tables,  boards,  Sec.  &c.  was  wont  to  be  fober 
enough,  they  faid,  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill  luck 
to  him !  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  play,  he  cries 
out,  My  father  is  dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr. 
TCnolles,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with  him, 
iince,  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  I  have 
heard  his  lordfhip's  relations  confirm  the  fame." 

The  prefent  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey 
reccommend  it  much  to  credit;  it  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  omitted,  becaufe  better  evidence  of  the  fact  can- 
not eafily  be  found,  than  is  here  offered,  and  it  mufl 
be  by  preferving  fuch  relations  as  thefe,  that  we  may 
at  lait  judge;  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded,  If 
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we  (lav  to  examine  this  account,  we  (hall  fee  difficul- 

j  j 

ties  on  both  fides;  here  is  a  relation  of  a  facl  given  by 
a  man  who  had  no  intereft  to  deceive,  and  who  could 
not  be  deceived  himfelf;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  miracle  which  produces  no  efFe£l ;  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  interrupted,  to  difcover  not  a  future,  but  only 
a  diftant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  ufe 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between  thefe  difficul- 
ties, what  way  fhali  be  found  ?  Is  reafon  or  teftirno- 
ny  to  be  rejecled  ?  I  believe  what  Ofborne  fays  of 
an  appearance  of  fanclity,  may  be  applied  to  fuch 
impulfes  or  antipathies  as  this;  "  Do  not  wholly  flight 
them,  becaufe  they  may  be  true;  but  do  not  eaiily 
truft  them,  becaufe  they  may  be  falfe." 

The  ftate  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  was  fuch 
at  that  time,  that  he  who  was  abfent  from  either,  had 
very  little,  if  any  temptation  to  return;  and  therefore 
Rofcommon  when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  he  amufed  himfelf  with  its  antiquities,  and  in 
particular,  was  well  fkilied  in  medals,  and  learned  to 
fpeak  Italian  with  fo  much  ease  and  grace,  that  he 
was  verv  often  taken  for  a  native.  At  the  reftoration 

j 

with  the   after    friends   of  monarchy,  he    returned  to 

j  * 

England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners, 
but  a  difpute  with  the  lord-privy-feal,  about  a  part  of 
his  eftate,  obliged  him  to  refign  his  poll,  and  re-vifit 
his  native  country,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  ap- 
pointed him  captain  of  his  guards.  He  was,  unfor- 
tunately, very  fond  of  gambling;  and  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings  from  a  gambling-table,  in  Dub- 
lin, he  was  attacked  in  the  dark,  by  three  ruffians,  who 
were  employed  to  affaffinate  him.  The  earl  defended 
himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he  foon  difpatch- 
ed  one  of  the  affaffins,  whilft  a  gentleman  accidentally 
paffing  that  way,  interpofed,  and  difarmed  another, 
the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  generous  af- 
fiftant,  was  a  difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family,  and 
feir  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty,  and  his  lord- 
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(hip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  refjgning  to  him  his  pod 
of  captain  of  the  guards. 

He  at  length  returned  to  London,  and  was  made 
matter  of  the  horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  fhort- 
]y  after,  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  col.  Court- 
ney. He  now  employed  his  mind  with  literary  pro- 
jecis,  and  in  imitation  of  thofe  learned  and  polite  af- 
femblies,  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad, 
began  to  form  a  fociety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ftan- 
dard  of  our  language,  in  which,  his  great  friend  Mr. 
Dryden  affifted.  This  excellent  fcheme  was  entirely 
deltroyed  by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued 
on  the  accerTion  of  king  James  to  the  throne. 

The  fame  defign  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by 
Dr.  Swift,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  but  it  has 
never  fince  been  publicly  mentioned,  though  at  that 
time,  great  expectations  weie  formed  by  fome,  of  its 
eftabliihments  and  its  effects.  One  would  think  that 
fuch  a  fociety  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  col- 
leQed;  but  that  it  would  produce  what  is  expected 
from  it,  may,  with  propriety,  be  doubted. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  he 
was  too  impatient  to  bear  pain,  and  permitted  a  bold 
French  empiric,  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine  in  or- 
der to  give  him  immediate  relief;  which  application, 
removed  the  diforder  into  his  bowels.  A  few  mo- 
ments before  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice,  that  expreffed  the  moft  fervent  devotion, 
the  following  lines : 

My  God,  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forfake  me  in  mv  end. 

j 

He  died  January  17,  1684,  and  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter-Abbey  with  great  pomp. 

His  poems  are  not  numerous,  but  they  may  be  found 
in  the  body  of  Englifh  poetry,  collected  by  Dr.  John- 
fon.  His  "  EfTay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,"  and  his  tranf- 
{ation  of  "  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  have  great  me- 
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rit.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  want- 
ed fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfection;  but  who  can 
attain  it?  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as 
well  as  a  good  poet,  as  Pope  in  his  "  Effay  on  Criti- 
ticifm,"  has  testified  in  the  following  lines. 

Rofcommon  not  more  learned  than  good, 
\Vith  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

We  mud  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diftin&ly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is 
yet  very  much  to  his  honor,  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  correct  writer  in  verfe,  before  Addiibn  ;  and  if 
there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties,  there  are, 
at  leaft,  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praife, 
for  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer 
of  king  Charle's  reign. 

Unhappy   Dryden  !   in  all  Charles's  days, 
Rofcommon  boafts  unfpotted  lays. 

Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great; 
he  never  labors  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldooi 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  is  fmooth, 
but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably 
exacl.  He  improved  tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlarge 
knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  bene- 
fa&ors  to  Englifh  literature. 


ROUSSEAU,  (JOHN  BAPTIST)  an  eminent  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1669.  His  father 
was  a  fhoemaker  in  good  circumstances,  and  deter- 
mined that  his  fon  mould  have  as  good  an  education 
as  the  country  could  afford,  and  accordingly  fent  him 
to  the  beft  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himlelf  by  his  abilities.  He  early  difcovered 
a  turn  for  poetry,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  was 
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diftinguifhed  Tor  fome  little  productions  in  this  way, 
full  of  elegance,  tafte  and  fpirit.  In  1688,  he  attend- 
ed M.  de  lionrepos  as  page,  in  bis  embaffy  to  tbe  court 
of  Denmark,  and  pafled  thence  to  England  with  mar- 
fhal  Tallard  in  quality  of  fecretary.  In  1701,  be  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres.  He  had  now  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
poet  of  the  firfl  rank,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming wealthy,  when  an  unfortunate  affair  broke 
out  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 
embittered  his  whole  life  afterwards. 

The  circumftances  were  thofe,  he  was  profecuted 
on  fufpicion  of  having  written  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  characters  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moil  attrocious  calumnies.  This 
profecution  made  much  noife;  he  was,  however,  tried 
found  guilty,  and  by  a  decree  of  parliament,  in  1712, 
banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Plowever,  he  always 
fteadily  denied,  and  even  till  his  death,  his  being  the 
author  of  thefe  couplets.  From  the  date  "of  this  fen- 
tence,  he  lived  in  foreign  countries,  where  he  found 
illuftrious  proteBors.  The  count  de  Luc,  the  French 
ambaifador  to  the  Helvetic  body,  was  his  particular 
friend,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Baden,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He 
continued  with  that  prince  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  at  Baden,  and  then  accompanying  him  to  Vien- 
na, was  introduced  by  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Rouffcau  lived  about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene; 
but  having  loft  his  favor  by  fatiriling  one  of  his  mif- 
treffes,  he  retired  to  Bruffels,  where  he  afterwards  ufu- 
ally  refided,  and  where  he  met  with  much  attention  and 
much  generofity.  It  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol- 
taire affiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Roffeau, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works;  and  Roffeau, 
flattered  by  his  refpecl:;  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
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would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author  of 
the  Henriade  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  pro- 
ductions, and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  They  then  fe- 
parated,  and  when  they  again  met  at  Bruffels,  they 
harboured  the  blacked  malice  againft  one  another. 
The  caufe  of  this  enmity,  as  Roulfeau  and  his  friends 
tell  the  ftory,  was  a  leclure  which  he  had  compofed 
from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  now  Urania.  This  piece 
frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly  difcovered  his  rage 
againft  him.  The  young  man,  vexed  at  thefe  calum- 
nies, underftood  the  whole  as  thrown  out  againft  him- 
felf.  This  is  what  Roufleau  aflerts;  but  his  adverfa- 
ries  and  the  friends  of  the  poet,  whom  he  cried  down, 
fufpccled  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of  having  em- 
ployed farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his  own  re- 
putation was  in  danger  of  being  eciipfed  by  that  of 
his  rival.  What  is  very  lingular,  thefe  two  celebrat- 
ed characters  endeavoured,  each  of  them,  to  prepof- 
fefs  the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which 
they  them  {elves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to 
fmother  in  their  breaft  that  efteem  for  each  other, 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  their  exertions,  ftill  held  its 
place.  Roufleau  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  al- 
ways reprefented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer 
polfeffing  neither  tafte  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his 
fuccefs  to  a  particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  As  a 
poet,  he  confidered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucian,  and 
little  fuperior  to  Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  ftill 
worfe.  Rouffeau,  according  to  him,  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  plagiarift,  who  could  make  fhift  to  rhyme, 
but  could  not  make  any  reflections ;  that  he  had 
nothing  but  the  talent  of  arranging  words,  and  even 
that  he  had  loft  in  foreign  countries. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Rouf- 
feau was  held  at  Bruflels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris, 
but  often  wiflied  to  return.  The  grand  prior  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  folicited  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  allow  him  to  return,  which  favor 
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was  finally  obtained.  Eat  our  poet,  before  be  would 
make  ufeof  the  letres  de  rapel  iffued  in  his  favor,  de- 
manded a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  lie  wifhed  to 
be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  by  a  fo- 
lemn  judgment  of  the  court;  but  his  petition  was  re- 
jected. In  1721  he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  pub- 
liihed  a  Collection  of  his  works  in  2  vols.  121x10.  at 
London.  The  fale  of  this  edition  brought  him  about 
11,000  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Oitend  Company,  which  foon  after 
Bailed,  whereby  he  loft  all  his  money,  and  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  neceffity  of  relying  on  the  generofity  of  fome 
of  his  friends.  Boutot,  Notary  Public  in  Paris,  was 
particularly  generous  and  attentive  to  him,  but  he 
found  a  fliH  greater  friend  in  the  duke  d'Aremberg, 
whofe  table  was  always  free  to  him,  and  when  this  no- 
bleman was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany,  in 
1733,  fettled  on  him  a  handfome  penfion,  and  affign- 
ed  him  an  apartment  in  his  caftle,  near  BrufTels. 
Rouffcau  unfortunately,  foon  after  loft  the  good  gra- 
ces of  the  duke,  having  been  imprudent  enough  to 
publiih  in  a  journal,  of  which  Voltaire  accufed  him, 
that  the  duke  d'Aremberg  was  the  author  of  thofe 
verfes,  for  which  he  him  felf  had  been  banifhed.  He 
was  therefore  difiniffed  from  his  table,  and  his  pride 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  of  the  penfion  after 
this  rupture.  Brufiels  now  became  infupportable  to 
him;  and  the  count du  Luc,  and  M.  de  Senozan,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  church  revenue,  being  informed 
of  his  difappointments,  invited  him  to  come  privately 
to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  diminution  of 
the  period  of  his  banilhment.  Some  time  previous  to 
this,  he  had  publimed  twro  new  letters,  one  to  P.  Bru- 
moi,  on  Tragedy,  and  the  other  to  Roliin  on  Hiftory. 
It  is  faid,  he  expected  from  his  letter  to  Brumoi,  to 
get  the  favor  of  all  the  Jefuifts;  and  from  the  one  to 
Roliin,  the  patronage  of  the  Janfenifts.  He  had  like- 
wife  written  an  ode,  in  praife  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception^ 
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although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome  of  his,former  pieces. 
He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris,  would  be  found  no 
difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it,  and  found  he  could 
not  get  a  pafs  for  a  fmgJe  year.  Some  fay  that  Rouf- 
feau. had  irritated  fome  perfons  in  power,  by  an  alle- 
gory called  the  Judgment  of  Pluto;  in  which  piece 
he  deicribes  one  of  the  principal  judges,  whofe  (kin 
Pluto  had  caufed  to  be  taken  off,  and  ftretched  out 
on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This*  fatire,  joined  to  the 
fecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the  at- 
tempts of  his  -friends  to  procure  his  pardon,  abortive. 
After  having  Raid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruffels,  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died 
on  the  iyth  of  March  the  year  following,  ilrongly 
impreifed  with  religious  feritiments. 

Immediately   before  he  received  the    viaticum,  he 
protefted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid 
verfes,  which  had  fo  much  embittered  his    life;  .and 
this  declaration  in  the   opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  will  be   confidered  as  a  fufficient  proof  of 
his  innocence.     Some   have  faid  that   Rondeau   was 
profane,    troublefome,    capricious,    forward,  vindic- 
tive, envious,  a  flatterer,  and  a  fatirift.     Others    re- 
prefent  him  as  a  man  full  of  candour,  and  opennefs, 
a  faithful  and  grateful  friend,  and  as  a  chriiiian,  affec- 
ted with  a  fenfe  of  religion.     Amidft  fuch  widely  va- 
rious accounts,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
of  his  character.       Such   of  our  readers  as   wifh    to 
know  more  of  this  great  poet,  may  confult  the  dic- 
tionary of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much  pre- 
cifion    as  impartiality,  who  endeavors  to  give  a  jufl 
idea  of  his  character.     From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Rouffeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufa- 
tion  brought  againft  him,  of  having  attacked  his  bene- 
faclors.      We    believe   he  may   be  much  more  eaiily 
freed  from   the  imputation   brought  againft  him   by 
fome,-  of  having  diibwned  his  father.      For  what  occa- 
fion   had   Rouffeau  to  conceal   the  obfcurity  of   his 
birth?     It  exalted  his  own  merit, 
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M.  Seguy  in  concert  with  others,  has  given  a  very 
beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's 
laft  corrections.  It  made  its  appearance  in  1743,  in 
three  vols.  i2mo.  containing  nothing  but  what  the  au- 
thor acknowledged  as  his  own.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
contains  four  Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firft  are 
facred,  taken  from  the  Pfalms.  "  Roufleau,"  fays 
Freron,  "  unites  in  himfelf,  Pindar,  Horace,  Ana- 
creon,  and  Malherbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  what 
flights  of  imagination,  what  rapidity  of  defcription, 
what  variety  of  affecling  ftrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  bril- 
liant cornparifons,  what  richnefs  of  rhymes,  what 
happy  verfification ;  but  efpecially,  what  inimitable  ex- 
preffions!  His  verfes  are  finifhed  in  the  higheft  ftyle 
of  perfection,  that  French  verfe  is  capable  of  afTum- 

ing-" 

The  lyric  compofitions  of  RoufTeau,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, above  mediocrity.  There  are,  however,  differ- 
ent degrees  of  merit  in  his  odes.  Thofe  poflefling 
the  moil  beauty,  are  thofe  which  he  addreffed  to  the 
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Count  du  Luc,  to  Malherbe,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vendome,  to  the  chriflian  princes;  his  odes  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peter- 
waradin,  and  the  ode  to  Fortune,  although  there  are  cer- 
tainly fome  weak  ftanzas  to  be  met  with  in  them.  There 
is  a  very  great  degree  of  neatnefs  in  the  compofition 
of  the  ode  to  a  Widow ;  in  his  ftanzas  to  the  Abbe  de 
Chaulien,  in  his  addreiTes  to  Roffignol,  in  his  odes  to 
count  de  Bonneval,  to  M.  Duche  and  count  de  Sin- 
zindorf;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  wrote  fo  few 
pieces  of  this  kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemed  to 
lead  him  with  difficulty.  2.  Two  books  of  Epiftles  in 
Verfe.  Although  thefe  do  not  want  their  beauties,  yet 
there  prevails  too  much  of  a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in 
them,  which  takes  away  greatly  from  their  excellence. 
He  makes  too  frequent  mention  of  his  enemies  and  his 
misfortunes ;  he  difplays  thofe  principles  which  are  fup- 
ported  lefs  on  the  bafis  of  truth,  than  on  thofe  various 
paflions  wjiich  ruled  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  puts 
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forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If  he  be  reckoned 
equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  inferior  in  his 
epiftles.  There  is  much  more  philofophy  in  the  Ro- 
man poet  than  in  him.  3.  Cantatas ;  he  is  the  father 
of  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  (lands  unrival- 
led. His  pieces  of  this  fort,  breathe  that  poetical  ex- 
preflion,  that  piclurefque  ftyle,  thofe  happy  turns, 
and  thofe  eafy  graces,  which  conftitute  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  of  competition.  He  is  as  lively  and 
impetuous,  as  he  is  mild  and  affecting,  adapting  him- 
felf  to  the  paffions  of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  makes  to 
fpeak.  "  I  confefs,"  fays  M.  de  la  Harpe,  "  that  I 
find  the  cantatas  of  RoufTeau,  more  purely  lyric,  than 
his  odes,  we  find  fome  languishing  ftanzas,  ideas  too 
long  delayed,  and  veries  of  inexcufable  meannefs." 
4.  Allegories,  the  moil  of  which  are  happy,  but  fome 
of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigrams,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Martial  and  Mavot.  He  has  taken  care  to  leave 
out  of  this  edition,  thofe  pieces  which  licentioufnefs 
and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  indeed,  as  well 
as  his  other  pieces,  the  mrrks  of  genius;  but  fuch  pro- 
ductions are  calculated  only  to  difhonor  their  authors, 
and  corrupt  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  read  them.  6.  A 
Book  of  Poems,  on  various  fubj eels,  fome  of  which 
\vant  both  eafe  and  delicacy.  The  mod  diitinguifhed, 
are  two  eclogues  in  imitation  of  Virgil.  7.  Four 
Comedies  in  verfe;  The  Flatterer,  whole  character 
is  well  fupported;  the  Imaginary  Forefathers,  a  piece 
which  had  much  lefs  fuccefs,  although  it  affords  fuf- 
ficient  good  fentiment;  the  Capricious  Man,  and  the 
Dupe  of  Herfelf,  are  pieces  of  very  inconfiderable 
merit.  8.  Three  Comedies  in  profe,  the  Coffee-houfe, 
the  Magic  Girdle,  and  the  Madragore,  which  are  but 
little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  thea- 
tre was  by  no  means  his  forte;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fuited  for  fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau's 
than  Moliere's.  9.  a  Collection  of  Letters,  in  profe. 
In  this  edition,  he  has  felecled  the  mod  interefting. 
There  is  a  large  collection  in  five  volumes.  This  lafl 
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has,  at  the  fame  time,  injured  and  honored  his  memo- 
ry. Roufleau  in  it,  fpeaks  both  in  favor  of  and  againft 
the  very  lame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hafty  in  tear- 
in')  to  pieces  the  characters  of  thofe  who  difpleafed 
him..  We  behold  in  him,  a  man  of  a  fteady  charac- 
ter and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  complete- 
ly, to  juftify  his  reputation.  We  again  fee  him  cor- 
refponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit,  and  uncom- 
mon integrity,  with  the  Abbe  d'OIivet,  Racine  the  fon, 
the  poets  La  Foffe  and  Duche,  the  much  celebi  v.ed 
Rollin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompignon,  &c.  We  n.ect 
likewife  with  fome  anecdotes  and  exaft  judgments  of 
feveral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in  Holland  has  publifh- 
ed  his  port  folio,  which  does  him  no  honor.  There 
are,  indeed,  fome  pieces  in  this  colleftion,  which 
came  from  the  pen  of  Rouffeau,  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them,  than  thofe  who  drew  thefe  works 
from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had  con- 
figned  them.  A  very  good  edition  of  his  feleft  pieces 
\. .  ie  printed  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall  duodecimo 
volume.  His  portrait  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778, 
xvith  the  following  motto  from  Martial : 
Certior  in  noftro  carmine  vultus  erit. 


ROUSSEAU,  (JOHN  JAMES)  a  celebrated  philofo- 
phcr,  and  rnoft  eccentric  genius,  was  born  in  the  year 
1712,  at  Geneva.  His  parents  were  Ifaac  Rouffeau, 
a  very  ingenious  clock  and  watch  maker,  and  Sufanna 
Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more 
rich  than  her  hufband,  he  having  fifteen  brothers  and 
fitters.  At  his  birth,  which  he  fays  was  the  beginning 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  he  himfelf  for  a  long  time  after  was  very 
weakly,  but  as  his  bodily  ftrengih  encreafed,  his  men- 
La!  powers  gradually  appeared,  and  afforded  to  his  p 
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rents  and  friends,  the  moft  happy  prefages  of  ap- 
proaching greatnefs.  His  father,  v.'ho  was  a  we'll  in- 
formed mechanic,  kept  in  his  workihop,  a  Plutarch 
and  a  Tacitus,  which  authors  foon  became  familiar 
to  his  Con.  While  he  was  yet  young,  a  rafh  ftep  cauf- 
ed  him  to  leave  his  father's  houfe.  He  fays,  i;  that 
finding  himfelf  a  fugitive  in  a  ftrange  country,  without 
either  money  or  friends,  he  changed  his  religion  in 
order  to  procure  a  fubfiftence."  Bornex,  bifhop  of 
Anneci,  with  whom  he  fought  an  afylum,  committed 
the  :are  of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an 
ingenious  and  very  amiable  lady,  who  had  left  part  of 
hei  fortune,  and  the  proteftant  religion,  in  1726,  in 
order  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  boforn  of  the  church. 
This  generous  lady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  mo- 
ther, friend,  and  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  for 
whom  flic  had  a  paternal  regard.  Rouffeau  faw  the 
Jieceffity  of  procuring  for  himfelf  feme  fettlement^ 
and  BWS  very  unfettled  in  his  mind,  and  under  thefe 
circumftances,  was  very  often  obliged  to  abfent  him- 
felf from  this  tender  and  affectionate  lady. 

His  talents  for  mufic,  were  above  mediocrity;  and 
the  Abbe  Blanchard,  flattered  his  hopes  with  a  place 
in  the  Royal  chapel,  which  he,  however  could  not 
obtain  for  him ;  he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi,  in  which  place 
he  remained  till  1741,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  remained  a  long  time  very  deftitute  of 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life.  In  the  year  17437 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  thus  expreff- 
es  himfelf;  "  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpecially 
bread."  To  what  may  not  genius  be  reduced  ?  Mean- 
while he  began  to  emerge  from  that  obfcurity  in  which 
he  had  been  fo  long  buried.  His  friends  placed  him 
with  M.  de  Montaign,  ambaflador  from  France  to- 
Venice.  According  to  his  own  confeffion,  a  proud 
mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt  of  the  riches 
and  pleafures  of  this  world,  conftituted  the  chief  traits 
in  his  character,  and  a  mifunderftanding  took  place 
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between  him  and  the  ambaflador.  The  place  of  de- 
pute under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of  con- 
fiderable  genius,  gave  him  ibrne  temporary  relief,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  benefit  to  Madame  de 
Warrens,  his  former  benefaclrefs.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  1750.  The  following  queftion 
was  propofed  at  Dijon:  "  Whether  the  revival  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
manners?"  Roufleau  at  firfl,  was  inclined  to  fup- 
port  the  affirmative.  "  This  is  the  poufafmorum," 
fays  a  philofopher,  at  that  time  a  friend  of  his,  "  take 
the  negative  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  I'll  promife  you 
the  greateft  fuccefs."  His  difcourfe  againfl  the  fciences 
accordingly,  having  been  found  to  be  the  befl  written, 
and  replete  with  the  deepeft  reaibning,  was  publicly 
crowned  with  the  approbation  of  that  learned  body. 
Never  was  a  fubjecl  fupported  with  more  eloquence,  at 
the  fame  time  it  was  not  a  new  one,  but  it  was  enrich- 
ed by  him  with  all  the  advantages  which  either  genius 
or  knowledge  could  confer  on  it.  Very  foon  after  its 
appearance,  he  met  with  feveral  opponents  of  his  tenets, 
which  he  with'  great  deliberation  defended;  one  dif- 
pute  after  another  fucceeded,  till  he  found  himfelf  in- 
volved in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpondence,  with- 
out having  ever  thought  of  fuch  a  fhrong  opposition. 
After  that  time  he  began  to  grow  lefs  happy,  and  to 
increafc  in  celebrity,  flis  "  Difcourfes  on  the  Caufes 
of  Inequality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of 
Social  Compacts,"  was  a  work  aimoft  full  of  unintel- 
ligible maxims  and  wild  ideas,  it  was  written  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  were  equal ;  that  they 
were  born  to  live  apart  from  each  other,  and  that  they 
have  perverted  the  order  of  nature,  in  forming  focie- 
ties.  He  beflows  the  higheft  praife  on  the  itate  of  na- 
ture, and  depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  com- 
pact. This  difcourfe,  and  in  particular  the  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  are  the  chef- 
d'ceuvres  of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  of  which  the  an- 
cients alone  had  given  us  any  accurate  idea.  By  pre- 
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fenting  this  performance  to  the  magiftrates,  he  was  re- 
ceived again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinftated  in 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen,  after  hav- 
ing, with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himfelfto  ab- 
jure the  Catholic  religion.  He  foon  however,  return- 
ed to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Paris.  He 
afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  to  efcape 

the    fhafts    of  criticifm,  and  follow  after  the  regimen 
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which  the  ftrangury  with  which  he  was  tormented,  de- 
manded of  him.  This  is  a  very  important  epoch  in  the 
hiftory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing  to  this  circumftance, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  the  nioft  elegant  works  that  have 
come  from  his  pen.  His  "  Letter  to  d'Alembert,"  on 
the  defign  of  creeling  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  written 
in  his  retirement,  and  publifhed  in  1757,  contains 
along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very  important  and 
well  handled  truths.  This  letter  firft  drew  down  upon 
him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was  the  caufe  of  thofe 
indignities,  with  which  that  author  never  ceafed  to  load 
-him.  What  is  moft  fingular  in  him  is,  that  although 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefentations  himfelf, 
he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and  in  1752,  gave 
to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  entitled,  "  The  Village  Con- 
jurer," of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and  mu- 
fic,  each  of  them  abounding  with  fentimentand  elegance 
and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  fimplicity.  His  com- 
pofition  is  far  fuperior  to  thofe  common  affe&ed  and 
infipid  productions  of  our  common  petit-dramas.  His 
Dictionary  of  Mufic  affords  feveral  excellent  articles. 
"  This  work,"  fays  M.  la  Borde,  in  his  effay  on  mu- 
fic,  "  has  need  to  be  written  over  again,  to  fave  much 
trouble  to  thofe  who  wiih  to  ftudy  it,  and  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  errors,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in  which  Rouffeau. 
drags  along  his  readers."  The  paffages  contained  in 
it  which  refer  to  literature,  may  be  eaiily  diftinguifhed 
as  they,  are  treated  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  a  man  of 
wit,  and  the  exaclnefs  of  a  man  of  tafte.  Rouffeau, 
foon  after  his  Village  Conjurer,  publifhed  a  letter 
VOL,  IV.  No.  26.  N 
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againft  French  Mufic,  \vriuen  \vith  as  much  freedom 
fi-  livelinefs.  This  fb  exafperated  the  partizans  of 
1  nch  comedy,  that  they  treated  him  with  as  much 
L.r  .  as  if  he  had  confpired  againft  the  ft  ate.  A  crowd 
ol  in  fign^fi  can't  cnthufiafts,  fpcnt  their  ftrength  in  af- 
perfing  hi;  characler.  They  infulted,  menaced  and 
'•:*vip:.';ned  him.  Harmonic  fanatieifm  went  even  to 
hnng  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  tender  and  interefting  (lyle  which  is  fo  con- 
fpicuc'is  throughout  the  Village  Conjurer,  animate* 
Ifveral  letters  in  the  New  Heioifa,  in  fix  parts,  pub- 
Ji-iC'i  in  the  ^<*^  1761,  121110.  This  epiftolary  ro- 
niancer  of  which  the  plot  is  ill-managed,  and  the  ar- 
raii'-.cment  bad,  lil.e  all  other  works  of  genius,  has  its 
beauties  and  deformities.  More  truth  in  his  charac- 
ters and  more  precision  in  his  tales,  were  to  have  been 
\vi£hed.  The  characters  and  likewife  the  flyle,  have 
too  much  'ymeneis,  and  the  language  is  too  affecled 
and  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  letters  are,  notwith- 
fianding,  admhable,  from  the  force  and  warmth  of 
expreffion,  from  an  efferverfence  of  fentiments,  from 
the  irresularirv  of  ideas  which  always  characlerifes  a 

O  /  '  •t 

paffibn  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo  aflecting  a 
letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimportant  di- 
peifjon,  an  inhpid  criticifm,  or  a  falfe  contradi8ing 
T  ''i..cox  ?  \Vhy,  after  having  fiione  in  all  the  energy 
«.  f  (entiment,  does  he,  on  a  fudden,  turn  unaffecling  ? 
It  is  becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  arc  truly  interelt- 
ing.  That  of  St  Preux,  is  weak  and  often  forced. 
Julia,  is  an  ailemblage  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  of  ele- 
vation of  foul,  and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and 
pedantry.  Wolmer  is  a  violent  man,  and  aimoft  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wiihesto 
change  his  ftylc,  and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may 
eafily  be  oblerved,  that  he  does  not  long  ibpport  it, 
and  every  attempt  embarrafles  the  author,  and  cools 
the  reader.  In  the  Heioifa,  Rouffeau's  unlucky  talent 

'  ^ 

of  rendering  every  thing  problematical,  appears  con- 
fpicuousj  as  in  his  arguments  in  favor  of  and  againit 
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duelling,  which  afford  an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a 
j u(i  condemnation  of  it;  in  his  facility  in  .paliating  the 
crime  of  adultery,  and  his  very  ftrong  reafons  to  make 
it  abhorred ;  on  the  one  hand,  in  declaiming  againit 
focial  happinefs;  on  the  other,  in  tranfports  in  favor 
of  humanity:  here,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againft  phi- 
lofopbers;  there,  by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opin- 
ions :  the  exiflence  of  God  attacked  by  fophiftry,  and 
atheifts  confuted  by  the  moil  irrefragable  arguments; 
the  ehriftian  religion  com  batted  by  the  moil  fpecious 
objections,  and  celebrated  with  the  moil  fubliiue  eu- 
logies. 

His  Emilius  which   was  nubliihed  forne  time   after, 

i  . 

made  more  noife  than  the  new  Heloifa.      This  flriclly 
moral  romance,  which  made  its  appearance    in  four 
volumes,  duodecimo,    in    1762,  treats  chiefly  of  edu- 
cation,  Rouifeau    \vimed  to   follow  nature   in    every 
thing,  and  though  his  fyilem  in  feveral  places  differs, 
from  received  ideas,  it  deferves,  in  many  re  fp  eels  to 
be  put  in  practice,  and  with  fome  neceifary  modifica- 
tions it  has  been  fo.      His  precepts  are   expjefled  with 
the    force    and  dignity  of  a   mind  full   of  the  leading 
truths  of  morality.      If  he  has  not  always  been  virtu- 
ous, no  body  at  lead,  has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage.     Every  thing  which   he  fays 
againil  luxury,  mows   the  vices  and  conceited  opin- 
ions of  his  age,  and   is   worthy    at  once  of   Tacitus, 
<&c.  &c.      His  ftyle  is  peculiar  to  himfcif.      He  fome- 
times,  however,  appears,   by  a  kind  of  affccled  rude- 
nefs   an-d   afperity,  to  ape  at  the  mode  of  Montaign, 
of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and  whofe  fentiments 
and  expreilions  he  often  clothes  in  a  new  drefs.    What 
is  moil  to  be  lamented,  is,  that  in  wifhing  to  educate 
a  young  man  as  a  ehriftian,  he  has  filled  this  third  vol. 
with  objeftions  againft  chriftianity.      He  has,  it  mufh 
be  confeifed,  given  a  very  fublime  eulogiurn    on  the 
gofpel,  and  an  affecling  portrait  of  its  divine  author; 
b.ut  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  which  ferve  to 
•eftablifh  his  miifion,  he  attacks  without  the  leaft  re« 
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ferve.  Admitting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs 
every  thing  in  the  balance  of  reafon,  and  this  reafon 
being  falfe,  leads  him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavora- 
ble to  his  own  repofe  and  happiriefs. 

In  1754,  he  dwelt  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  country, 
a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  generofity  of  a  farmer- 
general.  The  caufe  of  this  love  for  retirement,  ac- 
cording to  himfelf,  was,  c;  That  invincible  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer,  and  in  compe- 
tition with  which,  honors,  fortune,  and  reputation 
could  not  Hand.  It  is  true,  this  dcfireof  liberty,  has 
occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs;  but  his  indolence  is 
inconceivable.  Every  thing  ftartles  it;  the  mofl  incon- 
fiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  life,  are  to  it,  infup- 
portable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a  viiit 
to  pay,  things  necefTary  to  be  done,  are  to  me,  pun- 
ifhments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  inti- 
mate friendfhip  appears  to  me  very  dear;  becaufe 
there  are  no  more  ceremonies  due  to  it;  it  ngrees  with 
Xhe  heart  and  all  is  accomplifhed.  Hear  again,  why  I 
have  always  munned  kindneifes  fo  much ;  becaufe 
every  aft  of  kindnefs  deferves  a  grateful  mind,  and  I 
find  my  heart  ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  grati- 
tude is  a  duty.  Laftly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is 
neceffary  for  me,  is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I 
\vifh,  as  not  to  do  that  which  I  wifli  not  to  do," 
Rouffeau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which  he  fo  much  wifh- 
ed,  in  his  retirement.  Without  entirely  adopting  that 
too  rigorous  mode  of  life  purfued  by  the  ancient  Cy- 
nics, he  deprived  himfelf  of  every  thing  that  could  in 
any  meafure  add  fuel  to  this  wifhed  for  luxury,  which 
is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  inverts 
even  cuftom  itfelf.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public  which 
he  affefted  to  defpife;  but  his  deiire  for  a  great  name, 
got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  it  was  this  thirft  af- 
ter reputation,  which  made  him  introduce  fo  many 
dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia, 
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The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in 
1762,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  profecution  againlt 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. He  directed  his  Heps  towards  his  native  coun- 
try, which  (hut  its  gates  againft  him.  Profcribed  in 
the  place  where  he  firft  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afy- 
lum  in  Switzerland,  which  he  found  in  the  principali- 
ty of  Neufchatel.  His  firft  care  was  to  defend  his 
Emilia  againft  the  mandate  of  the  archbiihop  of  Paris, 
by  whom  it  had  been  anathematized.  In  1763,  he 
publiflied  a  letter,  in  which  he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors, 
fet  off  with  the  mod  animated  difplay  of  eloquence, 
and  in  the  mod  infidious  manner.  He  defcribes  him- 
felf  in  this  letter,  "  as  more  vehement  than  celebrated 
in  his  refearches,  but  fincere  on  the  whole,  even 
againft  himfelf;  iimple  and  good;  but  fenfible  and 
weak;  often  doing  evil,  and  always  loving  good;  unit- 
ed by  friendfhip,  never  by  circumftances,  and  keep- 
ing more  to  his  opinion  than  to  his  intereft;  requiring 
nothing  of  men,  and  not  wifhing  to  be  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  them;  yielding  no  more  to  their  prejudices, 
than  to  their  will,  and  preferving  his  own  as  free  as 
his  reafon;  difputing  about  religion  without  licentiouf- 
nefs;  loving  neither  impiety,  nor  fanaticifm,  but  dif- 
liking  precife  people  more  than  bold  fpirits,"  &c.  &:c. 
From  this  fpecimen,  the  limitations  he  would  appoint 
to  this  portrait,  may  eafily  be  difcovered. 

The  Letters  of  La  Montaigne,  foon  after  made 
their  appearance,  but  this  work  far  lefs  eloquent,  and 
full  of  envious  difcu  (lions  on  the  magistrates  and  clergy 
of  Geneva,  irritated  the  proteftant  minifters,  without 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifh 
church.  RouiTeau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  re- 
ligion in  1753,  and,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  had 
then  refolved  to  live  in  France,  a  Catholic  country. 
The  proteiiant  clergy  were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this 
change,  and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prurlia,  to 
whom  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was 
not  fufficientto  refcue  him  from  that  obloquy  which 
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the  rninifterof  Montiers-Travers,  the  village  to  which 
he  had  retired,  had  excited  againft  him.      He  preach- 
ed againit  Roufleau,  and  his  lermon  produced  an  up- 
roar among   the  people.      On  the  night  between  the 
fixth  and  feventh  of  September,   1765,   fome  fanatics, 
drove  on  by  wine,  and  the  declamation  of  the  minif- 
ter,  threw  fome  (tones  at  the  windows  of  the  Genevan 
philofopher,  who,  fearing  newinfults,  in  vain  fought 
an  afylum   in  the  canton  of  Bcrni.     As  this  canton 
was  connected  with  the  republic  of  Geneva,  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  their  city, 
being  profcribed  by   that  republic.      Neither  his  bad 
flate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter,  could  ibf- 
ten  the  hearts  of  thofe  obdurate  Spartans.     To  prevent 
the  fear  which  they  entertained  of  his  opinions  fpread- 
ing,  he  befought  them,   but    in  vain,  to  fhut  him  up 
in  their  prifon  till  the  fpring.     He  was,  accordingly, 
obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
very  inclement  feafon,  and  after  enduring  great  hard- 
fhipsand  fatigues,  he  at  length  reached   Straibourg  in 
a  very  debilitated  fituation.      He  received  from  mar- 
fhal  de   Contades,  who  was  then   commander  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expecled 
from  generality,  humanity  and  cornpailion.      Here  he 
tarried  till  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  was  over,  and 
then  embarked  for  Pans,  where  Mr.  Hume  then  hap- 
pened to  be,  who  determined  on  taking  him  to  Eng- 
land with  him.     After  having  made  fome  little  ftay  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1766,   Roufleau  actually  fet  out  for 
England.      Hume,  much    affecled  with   his   fituation 
and  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
iettlement  in  the  country.     Our  Genevan  philofopher 
%vas  not,  however,  very  well   fatisfied  with  this  new 
place.      He  did  not  make  fo  great  an  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifli,  as  he  had  done  on  thofe  of  the 
French   people.     His  free  difpohtion,    his   obdurate 
and   melancholly  temper,  was  deemed  no  fingularity 
in  England.      He  was  there  looked  upon  as  an  ordina- 
ry maoj  and  the  periodical  prints  of  that  day,  were 
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filled  with  fa  tires  againft  him.  In  particular,  they 
pub'iihed  a  forged  letter  from  the  king  of  Pruilla, 
holding  up  to  ridicule,  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
this  new  Diogenes.  Roufleau  imagined  there  was  a 
plot  betveen  Hume  and  forne  philofophers  in  France, 
to  deiiroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  fen;:  a  letter  to 
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him,  hii'jd  with  the  rnoft  abufive  expreffions,  and  re- 
proaching him  for  his  conducl  towards  him.  From 
this  time  lie  looked  upon  Hume,  as  a  wicked  and  per- 
fidious pcrfon,  who  had  induced  him  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, with  no  other  view  than  to  expofe  him  to  pub- 
lic ridicule,  which  foolim  and  chimerical  id^a,  was 
nou rimed  by  fclf-love,  and  a  reftlefs  difpofition.  He 
imagined  that  the  Englilh  philofopher,  amidft  all  his 
kindnefles,  had  fomething  difagreeable  in  the  manner 
of  expreffing  them.  The  ill  health  of  Pwoufieau,  a 
ftrong  and  melahcholly  imagination,  a  too  nice  fen- 
fibility,  a  jealous  difpoikion,  joined  with  philofophic 
vanity,  cheriihed  by  the  falfe  informations  of  his  go- 
vernefs,  who  poffeiTeu  an  uncommon  power  over  him ; 
all  thele  taken  together,  might  tend  to  prepoffefs  him 
with  unfavorable  fentiments  of  iome  innocent  free- 
doms his  benefaclor  might  have  taken  with  him,  and 
might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  him- 
feif  incapable  of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  thefe  falfe 
conjectures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to  have  had 
the  weight  with  an  honeit  mind  to  withdraw  itlelf  from 
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its  friend  and  benefactor.  Proofs  are  always  neceifary 
in  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  that  which  Rouifeau  had, 
was,  by  no  means,  a  certain  demonftration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
France.  In  paiEog  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Griifet,  who  was  very  delirous  of  knowing  his 
misfortunes,  arid  likewifethe  controveriies  he  had  been 
engaged  in.  He  anfwered,  "  You  have  got  the  art 
of  making  a  parrot  fpeak,  but  you  are  not  yet  pof- 
fefied  of  the  fecret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  magiftrates  of  this  city,  wifhed  to  con- 
fer on  him  Tome  niark  of  their  efteem?  which  he  ab- 
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fokuely  refufed.  His  difordered  imagination  viewed 
thefe  flattering  civilities,  as  nothing  elfe  than  infults, 
fuch  as  were  lavifhed  on  Sancho,  in  the  ifland  of  Ba- 
rataria.  He  thought  that  one  part  of  the  people  look- 
ed upon  him  as  like  Lazarille  of  Tonnes,  who,  being 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out 
of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one  town  to  another, 
to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong  and  whimfical 
ideas,  did  not  prevent  him  from  afpiring  after  a  refi- 
dence  in  Paris,  where  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a 
fpectacle  than  in  any  other  place  whatever.  On  the 
fir  ft  of  July,  1770,  RoufFeau  appeared,  for  the  firft 
time,  at  the  regency  coffee-houfe,  drelfed  in  ordina- 
ry clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  this, 
wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded  with  praif- 
es  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  "  It  is  fomewhat 
fingular,"  fays  a  writer,  "  to  fee  a  man  fo  haughty  as 
he,  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence  he  had 
been  fo  often  banifiied.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  fmalleft 
inconlifiencies  of  this  extraordinary  character,  that  he 
preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place,  of  which  he  had  fpo- 
ken  fo  much  ill."  It  happens  to  be  as  fmgular,  that 
a  perfon  under  fentence  of  iinprifonment,  fhould  wifh 
to  live  in  fo  public  a  manner,  in  the  very  place  where 
his  fentence  was  in  force  againfl  him.  His  friends  pro- 
cured for  him,  however,  liberty  of  flaying,  on  con- 
dition that  he  mould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  po- 
litics ;  which  he  fulfilled,  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He 
-was  contented  with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  man- 
ner, giving  himfelf  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends, 
fhunning  the  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have 
given  up  all  his  whimfies,  and  affeBing  neither  the 
characler  of  a  philofopher,  nor  a  bel  efprit. 

This  extraordinary  man  died  of  an  apoplexy,  the 
fecond  of  July  1778,  at  Emernon-ville,  belonging  to 
the  marquis  de  Girardini,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Paris.  About  twenty-four  hours  after  his  deceafe, 
his  body  was  opened,  in  prefence  of  a  competent 
number  of  witneffes,  and  an  inqueft  being  held  by 
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the  proper  officers,  the  furgeons  declared  upon  oath, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  were  found,  and  that  a 
fenous  apoplexy,  of  which,  palpable  marks  appear 
in  the  brain,  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  This  noble- 
man ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  after  which 
it  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  was 
depofited  in  the  ifie  of  poplars,  a  part  of  his  lorfhip's 
garden,  which  is  now  called  Elyfium. 

The  fame  nobleman  caufed  to  be  erefted  to  his  me 
rnory,  a  plane  monument.  On  the  tomb  are  infcrib- 
cd  the  following  epitaphs : 

Ici  repofe 
L'Homme  de  la  nature 

Et  de  la  Verite! 
Vitam   impendere   Vero ; 
Hie  jacent  OfTa  J.  J.  Roufleau. 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb,  likewife  fee 
the  cloak  which  our  philofopher  wore.  Above  the 
door  isinfcribed  the  following  fentence,  which  might 
afford  matter  for  a  whole  volume.  "  He  is  tru- 
ly free,  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need 
of  the  affiftance  of  a  fecond  perfon."  RoufTeau,  dur- 
ing his  {lay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Made- 
moifelle  le  Vailene,  his  governefs,  a  woman,  who 
without  either  beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  a  very 
great  afcendency  over  him.  She  waked  on  him  in 
health  and  in  ficknefs;  but,  as  if  (he  had  been  jealous 
of  pofle  fling  him  alone,  (he  drove  from  his  mind,  by 
the  moft  perfidious  insinuations,  all  thofe  who  came 
to  entertain  him;  and  when  RoufTeau  did  not  difmifs 
them,  fhe  prevented  their  return,  by  invariably  re- 
futing them  admittance.  By  thefe  means,  fhe  the «. 
more  eafily  led  her  hufbandinto  inconfiftencies  of  con- 
duel:,  which  the  originality  of  his  character,  as  well 
as  of  his  opinions,  fo  much  contributed  to  afiift.  Na- 
ture nad,  perhaps,  but  given  him  the  embryo  of  his 
charaBer;  and  art  had,  probably,  united  to  make  it 
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more   fingular.      He  did  not  incline  to  affociate  with 
any  perfon,   and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and  living 
\vas  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he  di(- 
played  a  kind  of  fantafticalnefs,  in   his  behaviour  and 
in  his  writings.      Like  Diogenes  of  old,    he  united  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  with  all   the  pride   of  genius;  and 
a  large  (lock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenfibility, 
ierved  to   render  his  character  flill  more  uncommon. 
6;  An  indolent  mind,"    fays  he,     "   terrified  at  every 
application,  a  warm,    bilious,    and  irritable  tempera- 
ment,  fenfible  alfo,  in  a  high  degree,  to  every  thing 
that  can   affect  it,  appear  not   poilible  to  be  united  in 
the  fame  perfon;  and  yet  thefe  two  contrarieties  com- 
pofe  the  chief  of  mine.     An  aBive  life  has  no  charms 
for  me.      I   wrould  rather  an  hundred  times  confent  to 
be  idle,  than  to  do  any  thing  againft  my  will;  and  I 
have  an  hundred  times  thought,  that  I  could  live  not 
amifs  in  the  baiiile,  provided  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
juft  continue  theie.      In   my.  younger   days,   I  made 
feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there;   but  as  they  were  only 
with  a  view  of  procuring  a  refuge  and  red  in  my  old 
age,  and,  like  the  exertions   of  an   indolent  perfon, 
only  by  fits  and  (tarts,  they  were  never  attended  with 
the  fir.alleft  -fuccefs.      When  misfortunes  came,  they 
afforded  me  a  pretext  for   giving  myfelf  up  to  my  rul- 
ing paffion."     He  exaggerated  his  misfortunes  to  him- 
felf  as  well  as  to  others.       He  endeavored  particularly 
to   render   iuterefting  by  his   defcription,  his  misfor- 
tunes and   his  poverty,  although  the  former  were  far 
lefs  than  he    imagined,  and   notwithftanding,    he   had 
certain  reafons   againfl  the  latter.     In  other  refpecls, 
he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  and  juft,  content- 
ing himfelf  with  what  was  purely  neceflary,  and  refuf- 
ing  the  means,   which  might  have  procured  him  wealth 
and  offices.     He  cannot,  like  many  other  fophifts,  be 
accufed  of  having  often  repeated    with  a  fludied  em- 
phaiis,  the  word   Virtue,     without  infpiring  the  fenti- 
ment.     When   he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind, of  the  principles  necefifary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
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the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfclves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  (aid  one  day 
to  M.  de  BufFon,  "  You  have  afferted  and  proved, 
before  J.  ].  Rouffeau,  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle 
their  children."  "  Yes,"  fays  this  great  naturalift, 
"  we  have  all  faid  fo;  but  John  J.  Rouffeau  for- 
bids it,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  obeyed."  Another 
academician  faid,  "  that  the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were 
without  heat,  and  thofe  of  Rouffeau,  without  head." 
He  was  acquainted  at  an  early  age  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  the  republican 'virtues  there  held 
forth  to  view,  the  rigorous  aufterity  of  Cato,  Brutus, 
Sec.  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  eftima- 
tion  of  them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  ad- 
mired every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in 
his  contemporaries  but  enervated  minds,  and  degene- 
rated bodies. 

His  ideas  upon  poli-ics  were  almofl:  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  focial 
compact,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  unfocial  cofnpaci, 
the  greateft  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others,  find 
it  full  of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages, 
obfcure,  ill-arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his 
excellent  pen  ;  there  are  feveral  other  fniall  pieces  wrote 
by  him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works  pub- 
liihed  in  twenty-five  vols.  8vo.  and  121110.  to  which 
there  is  appended,  a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in 
iix  vols. 

We  mall  difmifs  this  extraordinary  character  by  ob- 
ferving  that  in  his  "  Confeffions,"  all  the  difguife, 
with  which  pride,  hypocrify,  felf-love,  and  (hame, 
had  wound  round  the  human  heart,  are  removed, 
and  all  the  fecret  receffes  laid  open  to  the  eye.  He 
appears  a  ftrange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  fubli- 
mity  and  littlenefs,  of  penetration  and  fimplicity.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh;  among  thefe,  the  moil  important  are,  his 
"  Heloifa,"  and  "  Emilius." 
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ROWE,  (NICHOLAS)  defcended  from   an  ancient 
family   in  Devonfhire,  at  which   place  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1673.      He  acquired  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the    claflical   authors   under  the  famous  Dr. 
Bufby  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  ftudy.      His  father  who  was  a  lawyer,  de- 
igned  him  for  the  fame  profeflion,  and  accordingly; 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,    entered  him  a  fludent  in  the 
Middle  Temple.     He  made  remarkable  progrefs  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  but  the  love  of  the  belles-lettres 
and  poetry,  the  latter  in  particular,  fomewhat  imped- 
ed his  progrefs.     When  he  was  but  five  and  twenty, 
he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy,  entitled,  "  The  Ambitious 
Stepmother,"  and  this,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  riiing  by   the  law.      He  af- 
terwards wrote  the  following  tragedies,  but  that  which 
he  valued  himfelf  moft  upon,  was  his  "  Tamerlane." 
The   others   are,  "  The  Fair    Penitent,"  "  Ulyfles," 
*6  The  Royal  Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  and  "  Lady 
Jane  Gray."     He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  theBiter5 
and  feveral  other  poems  upon  different  fubjefts,  which 
have    been  publifhed  under  the  title  of  mifcellaneous 
works,  in  one  volume,  as  his    dramatic  works  have 
been  in  two.     Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  in  the 
light  of  a   tragic  writer  and  a  tranflator.     In  his  at- 
tempt at  comedy,  he  failed,  in  fo  much  that  his  Biter 
was    not  publiihed   in  his  works:    and  thofe  poems 
which  he  occasionally  wrote,  and  other  fhort  compo- 
fitions,  are   fcarcely  worthy  to   be  noticed;  for  they 
feem  to  be  the  productions  of  a  mind,  feeking  rather 
to  amufe  its  leifure,  than  to  exercife  its  powers.     He 
does  not  difcover  much  art  in  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas,  and  is  not  a  very  nice  obferver  of  its  unities. 
He  extends  time  and  varies  place,  as  his  convenience 
requires.     To  vary   the  place  is  not  any  violation  of 
nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between  theacls;  for 
it  certainly  is  not  lefs  eafy  for  the  fpe&ator  to  fuppofe 
himfelf  at  Athens  in  the  fecond  act,  than  at  Thebes  in 
the  firft;  but  to  change  the  fcene,  as  Rowe  does,  in 
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the  middle  of  an  aft,  is,  to  add  more  afts  to  the  play, 
fince  an  aft  is  fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfafted 
without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  his  licence,  eafily 
extricates  himfelf  from  difficulties;  as  in  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful 
pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how 
the  heroine  of  the  piece  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has 
jane  pronounced  fome  prophetic  rhymes,  than — pafs 
and  be  gone — the  fcene  clofes,  and  Pembroke  and 
Gardiner,  are  turned  out  upon  the  ftage.  Dr.  John- 
fon  fays,  he  does  not  know  that  there  could  be  found, 
in  his  plays,  any  deep  fearch  into  nature,  any  accu- 
rate discrimination  of  kindred  qualities,  nor  nice  dif- 
play  of  paflion  in  its  progrefs;  all  is  general  and  un- 
defined. Nor  does  he  much  intereil  or  affeft  the  au- 
ditor, except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow,  or  to  natural 
madnefs.  Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ? 
From  the  reafonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his 
fcenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diftion,  and  the  fua  - 
vity  of  his  verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or 
terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  fentiment ;  he  feldom 
pierces  the  breaft,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
very  often  improves  the  understanding.  He  admired 
Shakefpeare  fo  much,  that  he  publifhed  an  edition  of 
his  plays,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  account  of  that 
great  man's  life.  Thernoft  confiderable  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
performances,  was  his  tranflation  [of  Lucian's  Phar- 
ialia,  which  he  finifhed  but  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death,  but  he  never  publifhed  it,  and  in  faft,  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  print,  till  the  year  1728, 
which  was  about  ten  years  after  he  died. 

His  great  love  for  books  and  poetry,  did  not  in  the 
leaft  interfere  with  his  other  bufinefs,  for  it  was 
impoflible  for  any  body  to  give  clofer  application, 
where  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Queenfburg, 
while  Secretary  of  State,  made  him  iecretary  for  public 
affairs.  A  fhort  time  after  the  duke  died,  which  im- 
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mediately  clouded  all  his  profpefts  of  preferment,  and 
during  the  refidue  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  the  mufes  and  his  books. 
A  ftory  is  told  of  him,  which  mows  he  had  fome  ac- 
quaintance with  her  minifters.  It  is  faid,  that  he  went 
one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord  treafurer  Oxford, 
\vho  a  iked  him,  if  he  understood  Spanifh  well,  he  an- 
iwered  "  No,"  but  thinking  that  his  lordfliip  might 
intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain,  upon  fome  honorable 
commiffion,  he  prefendy  added,  "  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  could  Ihortlv  be  able  boih  to  under- 

4 

{land  and  to  fpeak  it."  The  earl  approving  what  he 
faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave,  and,  retiring  a  few  weeks 
to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it.  His  lordlhip  afking  him,  "  If  he 
was  fure  he  underdood  it  thoroughly,"  anfl  Rowe  af- 
iirming  that  he  did,  "  How  happy  are  you  Mr.  Rowe," 
faid  the  earl,  "  that  you  can  have  the  p  leaf  are  of  read- 
ing and  underftanding  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote, 
in  the  original!35  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he 
\vasmadepoet  Jaureat,  and  one  of  the  land-furveyors 
of  the  cultoms,  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince 
of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfhip  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  made  him  his  fe- 
cretary  for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  this 
good  fortune  long,  for  he  died,  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1718,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  by  his  firft  wife  he 
had  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond,  a  daughter.  He  was 
a  Jiandfome  genteel  man,  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable 
as  his  perfon.  While  he  lived,  he  was  greatly  belov- 
ed, and  when  he  died,  had  the  honor  of  being  la- 
mented by  Mr.  Pope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in 
Pope's  works,  although  it  was  not  affixed  to  Mr.  Rowe's 
monument,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  he  was  in- 
terred, in  the  poet's  corner,  oppofite  to  Chaucer. 
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ROWE,  (ELIZABETH)   an   Englifh   lady,  eminent 
for  her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was 
born  at  Ilchefter,  in  Sornerfetfhii-e,  on  the  nth  Sept. 
1674.   Her  father  was  poffefTed  of  a  comfortable  ef- 
tate  near  Frome,  in  that  county,  where  he  lived,  but 
being    imprifoned   at    Jlcheiler    for    non-conformity, 
married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in  that  town.     Elizabeth 
received   the   firft   ferious    irnpreffions  of  religion,  as 
foon  as   flie  was  capable   of  diftinguifhing  good  from 
evil.     There  being  a  great  affinity   between  painting 
and  poetry,  this  Iady5  who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  na- 
turally had  a  tafte  for  the  other.      She   was  alfo  very 
fond  of  mufic,  chiefly  of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind, 
as  belt  fuited  to  the   grandeur  of  her  fentiments,  and 
the  fublimity   of  her  devotion.     But  poetry  was  her 
favorite  employment,    her   diftinguifliing  excellence* 
So  prevalent  was  her  genius  this  way,  that  her  profe  is 
all  poetical.     In  1696,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  two  of  her  friends.      Her  par- 
aphrafe  on  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  requeft  of  BiThop  Ken.     She  had  no  other 
tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  than  the 
hon'orable  Mr.  Thynne,  who  willingly  tcyok  the  tafk 
upon  himfelf.     Her  mining  merit   and  her  charming 
perfon  and    converfadon,    had  procured  her  a  great 
many  admirers.     Among  the  reft  it  is  faid  that  the  ce- 
lebrated M.  Prior,  paid  bis  addrefles  to  her.     But  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  parts  and 
learning,   and  alfo  a  tolerable  talent  at  poetry,  was,  by 
heaven  defigned  to  be  her  future  hufoand.     This  gen- 
tleman was  of  an  honorable  family,  and  his  fuperior 
genius,  and  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge,  were  quite 
vifible  in  his  earlieft  years.      He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  anti- 
quity, by  Plutarch  omitted,  which,  indeed,  he  part- 
ly executed.       Eight   lives  were  publifhed   fince  his 
deceafe,  and  were  tranfiated  into  French,  by  the  Ab- 
be Bellenger,  In  1734.     He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  flu- 
ency; had  a  frank  and  benevolent  temper^  an  inex- 
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hauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  a  very  communicative  dif- 
petition.  Such  was  the  man,  who,  charmed  with  the 
perfon,  character,  and  writings  of  our  heroine,  mar- 
ried her  in  1710,  and  made  it  his  ftudy  to  repay  the 
felicity  with  which  fhe  crowned  his  life.  By  a  too  clofe 
application  to  ftudy,  more  than  his  weak  frame  could 
bear,  it  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  valuable  life,  in  May  of  1715,  when  he 
had  but  juft  entered  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  Rowe  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  and 
continued,  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life,  to  exprefs 
the  higheft  veneration  and  affeclion  for  his  memory. 
As  foon  after  his  deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit, 
ihe  indulged  her  inclination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to 
Frome  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•which  place,  the  greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In 
this  recefs  it  was,  that  (he  compofed  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed of  her  works,  "  Friendfhip  in  Death,"  and  the 
"  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining."  In  1736,  fhe 
published  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph;  a  poem  which  (lie 
had  written  in  the  early  part  of  her  life.  She  did  not 
live  long  after  this  publication;  for  fhe  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, on  th  2Oth  of  Feb.  1736-7.  In  her  cabinet 
were  found,  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends,  which 
fhe  left  ftri6l  orders  to  have  delivered,  immediately  af- 
ter her  death.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably 
to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions,  in 
1737,  under  the  title  of  "  Devout  Exercifes  of  the 
Heart,  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and  Pray- 
er," and  in  1739,  her  "  Mifcellaneous  Works,"  in 
profe  and  verfe,  were  publifhed  in  two  o&avo  vols. 
with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was   not  a  regular  beauty, 
yet  fhe  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  large  mare  of  the 

charms  of  her    fex.     She  was  of  a  moderate  ftature, 

«  * 

her  hair  of  a  fine  color,  her  eyes  of  a  darkifh  grey, 
inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  complexion 
was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh  glowed  in  her  cheeks. 
She  fpoke  gracefully;  her  voice  was  exceedingly  fweet 
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and  harmonious;  and  fbe  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpetl 
which  infpired  love,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of 
that  awe  and  veneration  which  diftinguifhed  fenfe  and 
virtue,  apparent  in  the  countenance^  are  wont  to  cre- 
ate. 


RUDDIMAN,  (THOMAS)  one  of  the  moft  emi*' 
nent  grammarians  which  Scotland  ever  produced,  was 
born  in  Oclober  1674,  at  Raggel,  in  the  parifh  of 
Boyndie,  and  county  of  Banff.  His  father,  James 
Ruddiman,  followed  the  fimple  occupation  of  farm- 
ing, and  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart0 

Young  Mr.  Ruddiman  was  inftrucled  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Latin  grammar,  at  the  parifh  fchool  of 
Boyndie,  where  his  application  was  fo  vigorous,  and 
his  progrefs  fo  rapid,  that  he  quickly  furpaifed  all  his 
clafs-mates.  His  tutor,  George  Morifon,  who  was 
a  fkilful  and  attentive  teacher,  being  unwilling  to 
check  his  ardour  for  learning,  permitted  him  to  fol 
low  the  irnpulfe  of  his  genius,  and  to  advance  with- 
out waiting  the  comparatively  flow  progrefs  of  the 
other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  defcription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  ap- 
proaches to  extacy,  and  often  makes  an  impreffior* 
which  remains  indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  fir  ft 
book  that  charmed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman, 
was  Ovid's  Metamorphofes;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifh 
the  beauties  of  this  author,  when  his  judgment  was 
mature,  for,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Ovid 
was  his  favorite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  became  anxious  to  pur- 
fue  his  (Indies  at  the  univerfity;  but  his  father  think- 
ing him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hear- 
ing of  the  competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held 
at  king's  college,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of 
burfaries,  on  the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Rud- 
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diman's  ambition  was  kindled.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father,  and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  which  his  fitter  had  privately  given  him, 
he  fet  out  for  that  place.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by 
a  company  of  gypfies,  who  robbed  him  of  his  coat, 
his  fhoes,  his  {lockings,  and  his  guinea.  This  misfor- 
tune did  not  in  the  lean:  damp  his  enterprifing  fpirit. 
He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  prefented 
hirnfelf  before  the  profeffors  as  a  candidate,  and  though 
he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  appear- 
ance, n'or  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
firft  prize. 

After  attending  the  univerfity  for  four  years,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  an  honor,  of 
which  he  was  always  proud.  The  thefis  fays,  the  dif- 
putation  on  this  occafion,  lafted  "  from  morning  till 
night."  Though  Ruddiman  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  appears,  from 
a  book  entitled  "  Rhetoricorum  Libri  tres,"  compof- 
ed  before  this  period,  but  never  publifhed,  that  he 
had  then  read  the  Roman  daffies  with  uncommon  at- 
tention and  advantage. 

He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Efq.  of  Auldbar,  vthe  great  grand 
fon  of^  Sir  Peter  Young,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His 
income  here,  mull  have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fitua- 
tion  unpleafant;  for  within  a  year,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  fchoolmafter  in  the  parifh  of  Laurencekirk. 
The  profeiiion  of  a  fchoolmafter  in  a  country  parifh 
at  that  period,  could  difplay  no  field  for  ambition, 
nor  profpeft  for  great  emolument;  for,  by  an  a£t  of 
parliament,  pa  {fed  in  1633,  the  falary  appropriated  to 
this  office,  could  not  be  increafed  above  two  hundred 
Scots  merks,  which  is  about  fifty  dollars  per  ann.  In 
difcharging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  important 
ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  ufed  Simpfon's  Rudi- 
menta  Grammatica;  whicri  was  then  generally  taught 
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in    the  northern  fchools,  and  by   which,  he  himfelf 
had  been  taught  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddimau  had  fpent  three  years  and  an 
half  in  this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
happening  to  pafs  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detain- 
ed in  that  village  by  a  violent  ftorm.  Pitcairne  want- 
ing amufement,  enquired  of  the  hoftefs,  if  (lie  could 
procure  him  any  agreeable  companion  to  bear  him 
company  at  dinner.  She  replied,  that  the  fchoolmaf- 
ter,  though  young,  was  fa  id  to  be  very  learned,  and 
though  modeil,  me  was  fure  could  talk.  Pitcairne 
was  delighted  with  the  converfation  and  learning  of 
his  new  companion,  invited  him  to  Edinburgh,  and 
promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo- 
cates library,  which  had  been  founded  eighteen  years 
before,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  curioiity,  and  he  was  foori  alter  appoint 
ed  affiftant-keeper,  under  Mr.  Spottifwoode,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian.  His  falary  for  executing  this  labori- 
ous office,  was  about  thirty-fix  dollars.  He  had  be- 
fides,  a  fmall  honorary  prefent  from  thofe  who  were 
admitted  advocates,  for  correcting  their  thefis;  he 
alfo  received  a  fmall  compenfation  for  copying  manu 
fcripts  for  the  ufe  of  the  library.  And  the  faculty, 

before  he  had  held  the  office  two  years,  were  fo  high- 
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ly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of 
eighteen  dollars. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  feffions,  he  attend- 
ed the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confine- 
ment did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  la- 
borious duties.  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in 
teaching  young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some 
he  attended  at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him, 
and  fome  refided  at  his  own  houfe.  An  ex  ad  lilt  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expiejiing  the 
date  of  their  entry,  and  the  iunis  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  packei-book3 
a  curjous  relic,  which  is  ftill  preferved. 
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When  Ruddiman's  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  bet- 
ter known,  his  afliftance  was  anxioufly  folicited,  by 
thofe  who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Free- 
bairne,  a  refpeftable  bookfeller  of  that  period,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  correcl  and  prepare  for  the  prefs. 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  "  Introdu&io  ad  Hiftoriam  re- 
rum  a  Romanis  Geftarum  in  ea  Berealis  Britanniae 
parte  quae  ultra  murum  Pi&icum  eft."  He  received 
for  this  labor,  thirteen  dollars  thirty-two  cents.  At 
the  requeft  of  Mr.  Spottifwoode,  librarian,  he  con- 
tributed his  aid  to  the  publication  of  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
tifwoode's  Pra&iques  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  the  fum  of  twentv-two  dollars 
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twenty  cents. 

In  1707,  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employ- 
ment not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a 
man  of  letters;  but  to  this  occupation,  he  was,  pro- 
bably impelled  by  neceffity;  for,  upon  ballancing  his 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole 
furplus  was  but  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  dollars, 
feventy-five  cents.  Ruddiman  had  a  family,  and 
feems  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  that  foolifli  pride, 
•which  has  feduced  fome  literary  men  into  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  more  honorable  to  ftarve,  than  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence are  accuftomed  to  defpife.  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  an  edition  of  "  Volufeni  de  Aneini  Tran- 
quillitate  Diologus,"  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of 
Voiufenus ;  Volufenus  or  Wilfon,  was  a  learned  Scotch- 
man, and  had  the  honor  to  be  patronized  by  Cardi- 
nal Woolfey.  In  1709,  he  publifhed  "  Johnftoni 
Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrafis  Poetica,"  and  "  John- 
iloni  Cantica,"  with  notes,  which  he  dedicated,  in 
verfe,  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Pitcairne.  This 
edition  brought  him  but  very  little  profits,  for  he  fold 
them  at  one  fhilling  each,  and  printed  but  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman,  were  next 
direded  to  a  more  important  objeft,  in  which  they 
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became  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebairn 
the  bookfeller,  propofed  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of 
the  Scottiih  tranflation  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  by  Gawin 
Douglafs,  bifliop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contribu- 
tions which  fome  eminent  char  afters  of  the  age  pre~ 
fented,  the  moit  valuable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman. 
Freebairne  acknowledged  in  general  terms,  this  obli- 
gation, but  has  not  done  him  the  juilice  to  inform  the 
reader,  what  thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and 
Raddiinan's  modefty  reftrained  him,  from  publicly 
after  ting  his  claim.  From  the  pocket-book  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  Ruddiman 
corrected  the  work,  and  wrote  the  gloffary;  and  there 
is  ilrong  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  forty-two  general  rules  for  affifting  the  reader  to 
underfland  the  language  of  Douglafs.  To  thofe  who 
wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  language  of  this 
ifiand,  the  gloffary  will  be  a  treafure,  as  it  forms  a 
compendious  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  For 
this  elaborate  work,  Ruddiman  was  allowed  thirty- 
feven  dollars. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to 
a  diftance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magiftratei  of  Dun- 
dee, to  bereclor  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  town, 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars,  and  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1711,  he  affifted  biiliop  Sage  in  publiihing 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  works  ;  and  perform- 
ed the  fame  favor  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  was  then 
preparing  for  the  prefs,  his  work  entitled  the  "  Mar- 
tial  Atchievments." 

In  1713,  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Pit- 
cairne.  On  this  occaiion,  he  teftified  all  the  refpect 
which  friendfiiip  could  infpire,  to  the  memory  of 
this,  his  deceafed  patron,  and  furviving  family.  He 
compofed  Pitcairne's  epitaph,  and  conducted  the  fale 
pf  his  library,  which  was  purchafed  by  Peter  the 
Great, 
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In  1715,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publilhed.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars, 
compofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this 
period;  yet,  fuch  is  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  little 
treati fe,  that  it  foon  fuperceded  all  other  books  on 
the  fubject,  and  is  now  taught  in  all  the  grammar 
fchools  in  Scotland.  It  has  alfo  been  tranflated  into 
other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to   publifh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.      The  value  of  thefe,  he  enhanced  much, 
by  an  elaborate  preface,  his  "  Tubula  Regnum   Sco- 
tiae  Chronologica,"  and  "  Propriorum  Nominius  In- 
terpretatio."     The  interpretation  of  proper  nouns  was 
highly  requifite,  for  Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them 
in  the  Roman  drefs,  that  the  original  name  is  fcarce- 
ly  difcernable;  and  the  preface  puts  the  reader  on  his 
guard  againft   the   chronological  errors   and  factious 
fpirit  of  the  hiftory.     Ruddiman  alfo  added  a  learned 
diflertation,  entitled,  "  De  Metris  Buchananacis  Li- 
belius,"  and  fubjoined  annotations,    critical  and   po- 
litical, on  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.     As  he  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  queen  Mary,  he  railed  againit  himfelf  an 
hoft  of  enemies,  and  gave  occaiion  to  the   celebrated 
controverfy    which  has   been  carried   on  with  much 
keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with   little    intermiffion, 
even  to  the   prefent  time.     For  this   work  Ruddiman 
was  liberally  paid.     He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuf- 
tomed   to  fuperintend  the   prefs,  that  he    was   led  to 
form  the  plan  of  creeling  a  printing  office  of  his  own. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1715,  he  commenced  prin- 
ter, in  partnerfhip  with  his  brother   Walter,  who  had 
been  regularly  bred  to  the  bufinefs.      Some  years  after, 
he  was   appointed  printer  to  the  univeriity,  in  part- 
conj unction  with  one  Jame    Davidfon,  a  reputable 
bookfeller. 

The  firft  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland,  was 
inftituted  in  the  year  1718.  It  probably  derived  its 
origin  from  the  factious  and  turb-ilent  fpirit  of  the 
times.  The  learned;  anxious,  perhaps,  to  find  fome 
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refpite  from  the  political  diffentions  of  the  day,  en- 
deavored to  procure  it  an  elegant  amufement;  for  one 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  new  aflbciation, 
was,  that  the  "  affairs  of  church  and  ftate,  fliould 
not  be  introduced."  Ruddiman,  and  the  matters  of 
the  high  fchool,  had  the  honor  to  found  this  fociety. 
They  were  afterwards  joined  by  lord  Kames,  who 
rendered  them  great  affiftarice. 

In  1725,  the  fhft  part  of  his  "  Grammaticae  La- 
tinae  Inftitutiones,"  which  treated  of  etymology,  was 
publifhed.  The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the 
nature  and  principles  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  1731. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  third  part  on  profody,  which  is  laid 
to  be  more  copious  and  correct,  than  any  other  publi- 
cation on  the  fubjefr.  When  urged  to  give  it  to 
the  public,  he  faid  drily,  "  The  age  has  fo  little  tafte, 
the  fale  would  not  pay  the  expenfe."  Of  this  work,  he 
publifhed  an  abridgment,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  ab- 
flracl  of  his  profody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and 
induitry,  feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But 
thofe,  who  mould  expecl  either  much  information  or 
amufement  from  this  publication,  •  would,  perhaps, 
be  greatly  difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he 
conduced,  was  called  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and 
was  eflablifhed  in  1720,  by  William  Roiland,  a  law- 
yer. Ruddiman  a£led  only  in  the  capacity  of  printer 
for  five  years,  but  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Roiland, 
in  1729,  the  property  was  transferred  to  him,  or  to 
his  brother  Walter,  and  him  conjunclly.  This  paper 
continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddiman,  till  1772,  when 
it  was  fold  by  the  truftees  of  his  grand  children,  to 
Mr.  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury,  was  at  firft,  printed  but 
three  times  a  week,  in  a  very  fmall  fize,  but  after- 
wards was  very  much  enlarged.  Mr.  Ruddiman,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Spottifwoode  librarian,  remained 
for  fome  time  in  his  former  ftation,  but  was  at  length 
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appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  though  without  any 
increafe  of  faiary,  and  a  fhort  time  after,  Mr.  Goodai 
the  defender  of  queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
office  of  fub-libranian. 

The  affiduous  application  ofRuddiman,  fupported 
by  fuch  learning,  was  entitled  to  wealth,  which  now 
indeed,  flowed  in  upon  him,  in  what  was,  at  that  pe-  , 
riod,  deemed  great  abundance.  On  the  ift  of  Oc- 
tober 1735,  it  appeared,  from  an  exaci  ftatement  of 
his  affairs,  that  he  was  worth  at  lead,  eight  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars.  In  1710,  he 
valued  his  effecls  worth  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eleven  dolls. 

In  1737,  the  fchoolmafters  and  teachers  in  Edin- 
burgh, formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Of  this  fcheme3  Ruddiman  was  a  zealous 
promoter,  and  was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  affociation,  which  in  1742,  gave  the  idea  to  the 
Scotch  clergy,  of  forming  themfelves  into  a  fociety 
of  the  fame  nature. 

In  1739,  he  publifhed  "  SeQus  Diplomatum  et 
Numif-matum,  Scotiae  Thefaurus."  This  work  was 
projeBed  and  begun  by  Anderfon,  but  was  finimed 
by  Ruddiman.  The  preface,  which  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  Anderfon's  performance,  was  writ- 
ten by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a  greater  extent  of 
knowledge,  than  almofi  any  of  his  other  produc- 
tions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe 
political  principles,  whkh  attached  him  to  the  family 
of  Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcern- 
ed fpeftator  of  the  civil  commotions,  which,  in  1745* 
agitated  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any 
aciive  part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quht  fubjcft, 
and  a  good  citizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  dur- 
ing the  fummer  of  1745,  and  while  his  fellow-citi- 
zens were  fpilling  each  other's  blood,  he  was  more 
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happily  engaged  in  writing  Critical  Obfervations  on 
Barman's  Commentaries  on  Luci^n's  Pharfalia.  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  mark- 
ed with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fon,  who  had  for  fome 
time  been  the  principal  manager  of  that  newfpaper, 
having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was  reckoned  fedi- 
tious,  from  an  Englifh  paper,  was  imprifoned.  The 
folicitation  of  his  father,  procured  his  releafe;  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  the  unhappy  young  man  had  con- 
trafted  a  diflemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh^ 
which  terminated  his  exiftence. 

During  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life,  Ruddi- 
man  was  almoft  inceflantly  engaged  in  controverfy. 
To  this,  he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled,  by  th$ 
violent  attacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times,  had, 
fucceilively  made  upon  his  works.  He  was  firft  call- 
ed upon  by  an  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  John- 
fton  as  poets.  He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Bu- 
chanan, in  perfpicuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle; 
but,  like  a  candid  critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  His  next  an- 
tagonift  was  Logan,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh, 
a  weak  illiterate  man,  but  an  obftinate  polemic.  The 
fubjecl  of  conteft  was,  whether  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land was  ftri&ly  hereditary,  and  whether  the  birth  of 
Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ?  Ruddiman  maintained  the 
affirmative  in  both  points,  and  certainly  far  furpafled 
his  antagonift,  in  the  powers  of  reafoning.  He  prov- 
ed the  legitimacy  of  Robert,  by  the  public  records  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  force  of  argument,  which  will  ad- 
mit of  no  reply;  but,  in  difcufling  the  firft  queftion, 
by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful,  for  there 
are  many  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to 
the  fon.  He  mowed,  however,  that  the  Scottifh,  was 
at  no  period,  properly  elective;  and  that,  according 
to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  the 
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right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood,  to  trig 
royal  family,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol^ 
though  deicended  from  the  cldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labor  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end,  when  the 
pen  dropped  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
fbon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love,  fchool- 
mafter  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppofition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat- 
ment of  queen  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  the 
leaf!  ingratitude  to  that  princefs.  That  Buchanan 
ever  repented,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he 
was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the  unbiaffed  determine, 
when  they  are  afTured,  by  authentic  records,  that 
Mary  conferred  #  confiderable  penfion  on  him  for 
life. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was-almoft  blind,  he  was  aflailed  by  James  Man, 
mailer  of  an  hofpitaLat  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of 
rancour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and 
abilkv,  which  muft  have  touched  h'm  in  a  feniible 
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manner,  and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after 
his  deceafe.  He  was  called  a  finiOied  pedant,  a  furi- 
ous calumniator,  and  a  corrtipter  of  Buchanan's  works. 
The  venerable  old  man  agaid  put  on  his  armour,  en- 
tered the  lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory.  Man^ 
with  all  his  acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  er- 
rors in  two  folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typo- 
graphical, fome  triflng,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddi- 
man, with  much  pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man, 
an  account  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-nine  errors,  eon- 
fifting  of  fourteen  articles,  of  which  two  or  three,, 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  i.  Falfehoods  and 
prevarications,  twenty.  l  2.  Abfurdities,  fixty-nine. 
3.  PafTages  from  claflical  authors,  which  were  mifun- 
derftood  by  Man,  ten.  The  triumph  which  he  gain- 
ed over  this  virulent  adverfary,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ^ 
for  he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  iyth  of  June,  17575  in 
the  'eighty-third  year  of  his  age>  and  was  buried  in 
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in  e  Grey  Friars  churchyard,  without  any  monument 
to  diftinguifh  his  grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him 
only  one  daughter,  named  Alifon,  who  was  married 
in  1747,  to  James  Stuart,  Efq.  After  her  father's 
death,  the  was  put  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  fortune,, 
•which  amounted  to  133,200  dollars. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  ftraight 
make,  his  eyes  were  remarkably  piercing.  OP  his 
talents  and  learning,  his  works  afford  the  moft  iatis- 
faclory  proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  arKi  ex- 
a6L  He  could  repeat  long  paffages  from  his  favorite 
Ovid.  He  was  fo  great  a  mailer  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, that  he  has^  perhaps,  been  equalled  by  none3 
iince  the  days  of  Buchanan* 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unftained  by  vice, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  many  virtues.  His  poetry  was 
exemplary.  He  fpent  his  Sundays  in  religious  em- 
ployment ;  and  we  are  informed,  had  prayers  read  to 
him  every  morning  and  evening,  by  his  amanuenfis, 
when  the  infirmities  of  age,  required  fuch  an  afliftant, 
He  was  frugal  of  his  time,  neither  indolent  nor  fond 
of  amufement;  and  fo  remarkably  temperate,  that  it 
is  faid,  he  was  never  intoxicated.  Though  often  forc- 
ed into  controverfy,  and  treated  with  infolence,  he 

never  defcended  to  fcurrilitv  and  abufe.  nor  cheriihed 
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re-fen  tmerut  agaiofl  his  enemies.  His  candour  was 
much  admired  in  one  inflance,  in  the  favorable  cha- 
racter which  he  publifhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
of  his  antagonist,  Love,  after  his  deceafe,  who  was 
probably,  the  greateft  enemy  our  hero  ever  had.  Up- 
On  the  whole,  itmuftbe  allowed,  that  Ruddiman  has 
been  of  great  fervice  to  claffical  literature,  and  an  ho- 
nor to  his  country. 


RUYSCH,  (FREDERICK)  Confidered  as  the  great- 
eft  anatomift  that  Holland  ever  produced,  was  ion  of 
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the  CommifTary  of  the   States-General ;  was  born 
the  Hague,  in  the  fall  of  1638. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received 
-et  home,  and  from  thence  went  to  Leyden,  where  lie 
applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy 
and  botany.  From  Leyden  he  went  to  Francker, 
where  he  finimed  his  ftudies,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Dofclor  in  phyfic.  In  1661,  he  returned  to  the  Hague, 
took  to  himfelf  a  wife  and  fettled.  Here  he  paid  fo 
gr,eat  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profeflion,  that  he 
neglected  every  other  purfuit,  unlefs  it  was  connected 
with,  or  in  fome  meafure  related  to  it.  In  1665,  he 
publifhed  a  piece  entitled,  "  De  Vafis  Lymphaticis 
et  Lacteis,"  which  did  him  much  honor,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  it$  was,  the  next  year,  invited  to  Am- 
ilerdam,  to  take  the  profefforfhip  of  anatomy  \  which 
invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and  conftantly  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  diflections;  and  had  an  excellent  chance 
of  examining  every  part  of  the  human  body,  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  exactnefs.  He  found  out  new  means 
to  facilitate  anatomical  enquiries;,  and  difcovered  a 
particular  fecret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  for  many  years  from  putrefaction.  His 
collection  in  this  way,  was  truly  marvellous.  In 
1717,  he  was  honored  with  a  vifit  from  the  Czar  Pe* 
ter  of  Ruffia,  who  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  collection, 
that  he  gave  him  1 1,575  dollars  for  the  copy,  and  fent 
it  to  St.  Peterfberg. 

In  1685,  he  \vas  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic,  which 
poft  he  filled  with  honor,  till  1728,  when  he  unhappi- 
ly broke  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber.  The  year 
before,  he  loft  his  fon,  Henry  Ruyfch,  an  eminent 
phyiician,  who  was  likewife  {killed  in  botany  and  ana* 
tomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  aided  his  father  very 
much  in  his  publications,  experiments  and  inventions. 
This  fon  died  when  his  father  flood  moft  in  need  of 
him,  who  now  had  no  body  near  him  but  his  young- 
eft  daughter,  who  was  ftill  unmarried.  This  lady  was 
well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  having  been  initiated 


1>y  her  father,  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art,  and  there- 
fore was  capable  of  affifting  him  much  in  completing 
a  fecond  collection  of  rarities  in  anatomy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  he  had  fet  himfelf  to  work  at,  as  foon 
as  he  had  difpofed  of  the  firft. 

His  anatomical  works  were  publifhed  in  four  vols. 
quarto.  This  great  man  died  the  22d  of  Feb.  1731, 
aged  93  years.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fpent  in  ftudying  anatomy,  had  publifhed  many'very 
ufeful  books,  and  doubtlefs,  made  many  important 
difcoveries  in  it,  yet  not  fo  many  as  by  fome  was  ima- 
gined. He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
London,  and  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in 
which  laft  place  he  fucceeded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the 
year  1727. 


SAAVEDRA,  (MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES)  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  was  born 
in  1549.  Though  the  brightefl  ornament  of  his  own 
country,  and  though  he  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  country  in  any  age,  yet  fo  little  was  he  noticed, 
fo  little  did  his  inimitable  works  excite  the  curiofity  of 
his  countrymen,  during  his  life,  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  remains  to  this  day,  a  fubje6l  of  difpute.  Seve- 
ral cities  of  Spain  have  claimed  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote;"  as  thofe  of 
Greece  did,  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer.  Such 
is  the  niggardiinefs,  or  the  jealoufy  of  mankind  :  him 
whom  they  perfecuted  while  living;  whom  they  fuffer^ 
ed  to  end  his  days  in  obfcurity,  poverty,  and  extreme 
wretchednefs;  when  he  was  no  longer  within  the  reach 
of  their  afliftance,  or  capable  of  receiving  pleafurefrom 
their  regard,  or  benefit  from  their  notice,  they  are  am- 
bitious of  honoring;  and  proclaim  the  ingratitude  of 
their  country,  by  contending  for  the  diftinction  of  be- 
jng  his  fellow-citizens. 

argument?  advanced  in  fupport  of  thefe  differ- 
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pretenfions,  are  all  derived  from  words  of  Saave- 
dra  himielf,  which  have  either  cafually  efcaped  him, 
or  which  are  wholly  equivocal  and  inconclufive.  One 
author  afferts  that  he  was  born  at  Efquivias,  becaufe 
in  his  preface  to  "  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,"  he  has 
beftowed  the  epithet  of  Renowned  upon  that  place. 
Others,  upon  the  authority  of  an  obicUre  tradition, 
declare  that  Lucena  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  A 
third  fet,  among  whom  is  Don  Nicholas  Antonio,  are 
of  opinion  that  he  was  born  a  native  of  Seville,  be-f 
caufe  Cervantes  mentions  his  having  feen  plays,  in  his 
youth,  acted  by  Lope  Rueda,  who  was  a  Sevillian, 
and  becaufe  there  are  families  in  that  city,  by  the  names 
of  Cervantes  and  Saavedra. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  writers  at 
prefent,  that  he  was  born  at  Madrid;  becaufe,  in  his 
"  Voyage  to  Parnaffus,"  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  his  de- 
parture from  that  city,  "  Out  of  my  country  and  my- 
ielf  I  go!"  which  is  too  general  an  expreffi-on  to  fur- 
nifh  any  certainty  refpecling  his  birth-place. 

After  alithofe  conjectures,  for  none  of  thefe  argu- 
ments afford  any  proof,  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
fmall  importance  to  fettle  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for 
the  world  will  do  him  juftice  wherever  his  works  are 
read.  His  merit  is  not  confine'd  to  time  or  place. 
The  keen  fatire,  the  chafte  humor,  the  fire  and  ver- 
fatility  of  genius,  which  are  confpicuous  throughout 
his  writings,  will  procure  him  a  welcome  reception 
wherever  there  are  men  who  can  laugh  at  wit,  or  feel 
the  force  of  merited  ridicule. 

Of  his  education  we  know  as  little  as  of  his  birth.  It 
is  from  his  own  writings  alone,  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
termine his  character.  Humor  and  invention  were  the 
prominent  characleriftics  of  his  mind;  befides  thefe, 
bis  Rock  of  acquired  knowledge  was  very  extenfive. 
he  appears  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  claffics;  well  read  in  civil  hiftory  and  geography; 
verfed  in  the  philofophy,  rhetoric,  and  divinity  of  the 
fchools;  converfant  with  the  Spanifh  and  the  beft 
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Italian  authors ;  a  believer  in  aftrology,  and  a  perfect 
mafter  of  his  own  Caftilian  language. 

From  the  delicacy  and  volatility  of  his  genius,,  he 
appears,  however,  not  to  have  relillied  the  feverer  ftu- 
diea,  but  to  have  dire&ed  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tions of  taite,  to  polite  literature,  to  the  romantic  and 
the  extravagant,  which,  while  they  amu fed  his  fancy., 
enlarged,  multiplied,  and  refined  his  ideas;  taught 
him  to  fet  proper  bounds  ta  the  excurfions  of  his  ima- 
gination. 

Refpefting  the  manner  'in  which  he  exercifed  thefe 
talents  in  his  youth,  and  in  which  the  firft  years  of  his 
manhood  were  employed,  very  little  is  known.  Don 
Nicholas  Antonio  fays,  he  was  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  Alva.  But  with  the  time  when  he  entered  or  left  the 
duke's  fervice?  we  are  not  made  acquainted;  nor  is  k 
certain  that  he  entered  it  at  all.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  he  ferved,.  for  foine  time,  as  a  volunteer  in  Flan- 
ders, where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ofeniign,  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Don  Diego  de  Urbina. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  iuppoiition,  that  ths 
hiftory  of  the  captive,  related  in  the  fir  ft-  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  Don  Quixote,  is  a  detail  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures. But  this  fuppofition  muft  be  in?^miffible, 
when  we  confiderthat  Cervantes  always  mentions  hirn- 
felf  by  the  humble  appellation  of  fo Idler ;  which  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  affumed3  if  he  had  eve? 
appeared  in  a  fuperior  liation.  All  that  can  be  cer- 
tainly known,  is,  what  he  himfelf  has  told  us,  that  he 
was  chamberlain  to  cardinal  Aquaviva  in  Rome,  and 
there,  followed  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  for  fome 
years,  in  the  army  commanded  by  Marco  Antonio 
Colonna.  Under  this  great  captain,  Cervantes  em- 
barked in  the  Chriflian  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Turks,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
which  our  author  loft  his  left  arm,  by  the  Ihot  of  an 
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arquebus.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smollet,  author 
of  Cervantes'  life   prefixed  to  Don  Quixote,    but  it 
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was  after  he  had  differed  this  mutilation,  which  rnuffi 
have  difqualified  him  for  exercifmg  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier^  that  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Car- 
dinal Aquaviva,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
have  leifure  and  opportunity  to  profecute  his  favo- 
rite ftudies,  to  cultivate  the  mufes,  and  to  compote 
the  mafterly  fpecimens  of  genius,  which  have  iince 
extended  his  fame  through  the  world. 

This  was  probably  the  moft  fortunate  period  of 
Saavedra's  life.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  enjoy- 
ed fome  years  of  high  profperity,  and  to  have  collec- 
ted a  considerable  fortune;  for  we  find  him  afterwards 
releiving  the  wants  of  his  fellow  captives  in  Barbary, 
•with  a  liberality  which  indicated  affluence. 

About  this  time,  he  enlifted  among  the  dramatic 
corps,  and  publifhed  a  number  of  pieces  which  were 
received  with  great  applaufe.  He  may,  in  facl,  be 
confidered  as  the  father  of  the  Spanifh  theatre,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  in  a  very  rude  ftate.  Rope  de  Re- 
ceda,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  originally  a  gold-bea- 
ter, was  the  firft,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  who 
•was  both  an  aftor  and  an  author.  He  found  the 
Spanifh  drama  in  its  infancy  ;  the  whole  furniture  and 
dreis  of  the  theatre,  confifting  of  four  fheepikin  jack- 
ets with  the  wool  on,  trimmed  with  gold  leather,  four 
beards  and  periwigs,  and  an  equal  number  of  paftoral 
crooks.  The  ftage  was  compofed  of  a  few  boards, 
raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  four 
benches,  or  forms.  There  was  no  other  fcenery  than 
a  Wancket,  or  horfe-cloth,  ftretched  acrofs  the  ftage, 
behind  which,  the  mulicians  fung  old  ballads,  unac- 
companied by  any  fort  of  inftrument.  The  piece 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dialogue,  or  an  eclogue,  be- 
tween two  or  three  fwains,  and  a  fhepherdefs,  feafon- 
ed  with  comic  interludes,  or  rather  low  buffoonery, 
exhibited  in  the  characters  of  a  blackamore,  a.  bravo, 
a  fool  and  a  Bifcayar. 

Rueda  wrote  feveral  pieces  which  he  a&ed  himfelf 
with  great  applaufe;  and,  indeed,  confidering  the  rude 
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ftate  of  the  drama,  they  were  pofTefled  of  confiderable 
merit.  The  chief  point  of  view,  however,  in  which 
he  defer ves  the  gatitude  of  his  countrymen,  was,  his 
laying  the  foundation  for  greater  improvements. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Naharro,  a  Toledan,  who 
introduced  new  decorations,  brought  forward  the  mu- 
fic  fron  behind  the  blanket,  deprived  the  aclors  of  their 
counterfeit  beards,  without  which  no  part  had  been 
hitherto  performed,  invented  machines,  clouds,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  introduced  challenges  and 
combats  with  lurpriling  fuccefs.  Still  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  drama  was  unpolifhed  and 
irregular;  and  the  fable,  though  divided  into  live  atts, 
was  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  manners,  propriety, 
and  invention.  The  theatre  was  little  more  than  an 
exhibition  of  fhew-fights,  undignified  by  morals,  un- 
feafoned  by  wir,  and  unrefined  by  fentiment. 

From  this  Hate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  Cervan- 
tes raifed  the  Spanifh  theatre  to  dignity  and  efteem ; 
by  enriching  his  dramatic  productions  with  moral  fen- 
timents,  regularity  of  plan,  and  propriety  of  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  with  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  imagination.  He  publifhed  thirty  pieces  which 
were  reprefented  at  Madrid,  with  every  poffible  mark 
of  approbation. 

In  the  year  1574,  he  was  taken  by  a  Barbary  Cor- 
fair,  though  on  what  occaiion  we  know  not,  and  car- 
ried to  Algiers,  where  he  was  fold  to  a  Moor,  and  re- 
mained a  Have  for  five  years  and  an  half,  during  which 
time  he  exhibited  proofs  of  the  moft  enterprifing  ge- 
nius, and  heroic  generofity.  He,  with  fourteen  o[ 
his  countrymen  who  were  retained  in  the  fame  Hate 
of  ilavery  as  himfelf,  concerted  a  plan  for  efcaping, 
One  of  their  number  was  difpatched  to  the  ifland  of 
Majorca  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  governor,  who, 
accordingly,  fitted  out  a  brigantine  which  had  orders 
to  touch  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  Barbary  coaft,  to 
which  Cervantes,  and  the  reft  of  his  companions 
were  to  repair,  full  as  the  veffel  was  anchored  at  the 
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appointed  place,  fhe  was  difcovered  by  (orne   Mo0rs- 
who  happened  to  pafs,    and  \\as  obliged  to  return  to 
Majorca,  without  bringing  off  the  unhappy  captives. 
Cervantes  and  his  companions,  mean  while,  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  cavern,  which  they  never  quitted  except  in 
the  night;  where  they  were  fupplied  with  proviiions 
by  a  Spanifh  Have,   by   whom,   at  length,  they  were 
betrayed  to  Haifa n  Bafhav;.     This  tyrant,  who  flands 
upon  record,   as  a  monfter  of  profligate  cruelty  and 
avarice,  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  guardian  Ba- 
1ha\v,  with  a  guard  of  armed  men,  to  follow  the  trai- 
torous  flave,  who   led  them   to  the  cavern   where  his 
countrymen  were    concealed.      HafTan  endeavored  to 
perfuade  Cervantes   to  accufe  Oliver,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  redemption  at  Algiers,,  as  an  accomplice 
m  the  fcheme  they  had  projected;,  in  hopes  of  extort- 
ing from  the  friar,  by  way  of  compofition,  the  money 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  ranfom  of  chriilian 
Haves.      But  Cervantes,  in  fpite  of  the  artful  promifesv 
dreadful  threats   and   imprecations,  employed  by   the 
Eafhaw  to  perfuade  him  to  ad  this  detefted  part,  per- 
lilted  in  declaring  that  he  had  no  affociate  in  the  plan 
of  efcape,  which   he  reprefented  to  be  purely  the  re- 
full  of  his  own  reflection.      The  Bamaw  finding  it  im~ 
poffible  to  make  or  to  bend  the  integrity  of  the  brave 
Spaniard,  at  length,  after  leveral  days,  reftored  him 
and  his   companions  to  their   refpeclive  mailers.     It 
ieems  that   Haflan  had   conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  the 
ipirit,  courage,  and  activity  of  Cervantes,  that  he  re- 
iolved  to  make  him  his  own,  and  accordingly  he  pur- 
chafed   him  of  his  mailer  for   five    hundred    dollars, 
The   inventive  genius  and  undaunted  courage  of  our 
author,  were,  indeed,  dreaded  by  the  Bafhaw  hinvfelf; 
who  was  heard  to   fay,  after  he  had  purchafed  him,. 
"  While  I  hold  that  maimed  Spaniard  in  fafe  cuftody, 
my  veflels,  flaves,  and   even  my  .  \vhole  city  are  fe- 
cure."     He  had   not    only  concerted   a   number  of 
fchemes  for  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow -flaves,  but 
his  ambition  or  his  r^--^  had  afpired  to  the  con- 
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of  Algiers  itfelf,  and  he  was,  at  four  different 
times,  on  the  point  of  being  impaled,  hooked,  or 
burned  alive.  There  was  fomcthing  in  the  character 
or  perfonal  deportment  of  Cervarues,  which  com- 
manded refpe£l  from  barbarity  itfelf.  For,,  -notwith- 
flanding  all  his  offences,  the  Bafhaw  never  ventured 
to  punifh  him  ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  interccf-. 
(ion  of  a  trinitari-an  father,  accepted  a  thoufand  dolls, 
as  the  price  of  his  redemption. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  own  country,  either  by 
an  injudicious  liberality,  or  a  headlong  attachment  to 
amufements,  he  diflipated  what  remained  ol  his  for- 
tune, and  re-commenced  author.  He  compoied  his 
"  Galatea,"  a  work  confiding  of  fix  books,  which 
:was  publifhed  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to  Afcanio  Co 
lonna,  abbot  of  St.  Sophia,  and  afterwards  cardinal 
of  the  holy  crofs  of  Jerufalera.  This  book,  if  we 
give  credit  to  Don  Louis  de  Vargas  Manrique,  who 
wrote  the  commendatory  fonnet  prefixed  to  the  work, 
difplays  an  uncommon  fhare  of  invention,  tendernefs 
of  paffion,  delicacy  of  fentimenr,  and  force  and  puri- 
ty of  diclion.  Mam-iquc  may,  perhaps,  have  erred 
through  the  partiality  of  frienclfhip.  At  any  rate,  the 
work  has  been  much  cen lured  by  the  critics,  for  the 
irregularity  of  its  flyle,  the  hacorreclnefs  of  its  veri- 
fication, and  the  multiplicity  of  incidents,  which  in- 
cumber  and  .perplex  the  narration.  The  work  befides, 
is  not  brought  to  a  conclufion,  fo  that  the  plan  ap- 
pears defective. 

From  the  publication  of  the  Galatea,  there  follows 
a  fpace  of  twenty-two  .years  in  Saavedra's  life,  which 
we  mufl  leave  almoft  an  entire  chafm  ;  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  he  employed  a  part  of  it  in  compoling  and  pub- 
liming  his  theatrical  pieces,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  firft  regular  productions  of  the  Span- 
ifli  drama.  During  this  time,  however,  he  married 
Donna  Catalina  dc  Salazar,  reduced  himfelf  to  pover- 
ty, experienced  the  ingratitude  of  thofe  he  had  be- 
friended in  his  profperityj  and,  -after  having  endured 
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the  infults  and  reproaches,  too  commonly  heaped  up- 
on thole  who  are  in  adverfity,  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  in  confequence  of  the  debts  he  had  contracted. 
Here,  yes,  be  calm  gentle  reader !  here,  in  prifon  he 
wrote  the  firft  part  of  Don  Quixote ;  a  work,  which 
is  at  once,  the  boaft  of  Spain,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  Chridendom.  It  was  written,  as  is  generally  known, 
\vith  a  view  to  ridicule  and  difcredit  thofe  abfurd  ro- 
mances, which,  at  that  time,  inundated  the  literary 
-world,  and  corrupted  the  tafle  of  mankind;  and  which 
•were,  indeed,  a  bitter  burlefque  upon  reafon  and 
common  fenfe.  The  fuccefs  of  Don  Quixote  was  far 
beyond  every  calculation,  and  even  the  author's  own 
hopes.  Upon  its  appearance,  the  old  romances  van- 
ifhed  like  a  mid  before  a  gale  of  wind.  The  ridicule 
was  fo  ftrikingly  juft,  that  the  warmed  admirers  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  all  his  brethren,  feemed  to  awake 
from  a  dream,  and  to  dart  at  their  former  infatuation. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  himfelf,  that  even 
before  the  publication  of  the  fecond  part,  twelve  thou- 
fand  copies  were  in  print,  befides  a  new  impreffion 
then  working  off  at  Antwerp.  "  The  very  children," 
fays  the  bachelor  Sampfon  Carrafco,  u  handle  it,  boys 
read  it,  men  understand,  and  old  people  applaud  the 
performance.  It  is  no  fooner  laid  down  by  one,  than 
another  takes  it  up;  fome  ft  niggling,  and  fome  en- 
treating for  a  fight  of  it;  in  fine,  this  hiftory  is  the 
molt  delightful  and  lead  prejudicial  entertainment  that 
ever  was  feen,  for  in  the  whole  book  there  is  not  the 
lead  fhadow  of  a  difhonorable  word,  nor  one  thought 
unworthy  of  a  good  Catholic." 

Don  Quixote  was  firft  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  1605, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  extort  the  approbation  of 
royalty  itfelf.  Philip  III.  ftanding  in  a  balcony  of 
his  palace,  and  furveying  the  adjacent  country,  per- 
ceived adudent  on  the  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  read- 
ing a  book,  and  every  now  and  then  ftriking  his  fore- 
head, and  burfting  out  into  loud  fits  of  laughter. 
His  majedy  obferved  his  motions  for  fome  time* 
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<;  That  ftudcnt,"  fa  id  he,  "  is  either  mad,  or  reading 

Don  Quixote."      Some  of  the  courtiers  in  attendance, 

~w 

had  the  curiofity  co  go  out  and  enquire,  and  actually 
found  the  fcholar  engaged  in  the  adventures  of  our 
Manchegan. 

The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  de  Bejar,  who, 
by  his  intereft,  or  his  purfe  probably,  obtained  the 
author's  difcharge  from  prifon.  Cervantes  afterwards 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  count  de  Lemos,  who  feems 
to  have  been  his  chief  and  favorite  benefactor.  He 
alfo  enjoyed  fome  fhare  of  the  countenance  of  the 
cardinal  archbifhop  of  Toledo;  fo  we  cannot  adopt 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe  his  Don  Quixote  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  fatire  upon  the  ad  mini  ft  ration 
of  that  nobleman.  Nor  is  there  the  leaft  plaufible  rea- 
fon  for  thinking  that  his  aim  was  to  ridicule  the  con- 
duel  of  Charles  V.  whofe  name  he  never  mentions  but 
with  reverence  and  regard.  Indeed,  his  own  indi- 
gence was  a  more  fevere  reproach  than  any  thing  he- 
could  have  in  vented  againft  the  miniftry  of  Philip  II L 
for  though  their  protection  kept  him  from  ftarving, 
it  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  difficulties  and  morti- 
fications of  want,  and  no  man  of  tafte  and  humanity 

/ 

can  reflect  upon  his  character  and  circum fiances,  with- 
out being  mocked  at  the  barbarous  indifference  of  his 
patrons.  What  he  obtained  was  not  the  offering  of 
liberality  and  tafte,  but  the  fcanted  alms  of  compaf- 
fion  :  he  was  not  refpecled  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  re- 
lieved as  a  beggar. 

But  even  in  this  low  fituation,  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  ill  offices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  talents  and 
his  fame.  Writers  who  were  forced  to  look  up  to  his 
excellence,  vilified  his  genius  and  cen lured  his  morals ; 
they  conftrued  Don  Quixote  into  an  impertinent  libel, 
and  endeavored  to  depreciate  his  "  Exemplary  No- 
vels," which  were  pubiimed  at  Madrid,  in  1613.  It 
muft  have  been,  however,  a  great  confolation  to  him, 
in  the  midft  of  this  malicious  perfecution  of  the  fcrib- 
and  the  favage  neglect  of  the  great,  to  fee  him- 
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ielf  celebrated  by  the  choiceft  wits  of  Spain,  and  among 
the  reft,  by  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  prince  of  the 
»Spanifh  theatre,  who  both,  during  the  life  and  after  the 
death  of  our  author,  mentioned  him  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  admiration.  The  infuit  which  provoked  him 
the  mod,  was  the  outrage  he  fuftained  from  the  info- 
lence  and  knavery  of  an  author,  who,  while  he  was 
preparing  the  fecond  part  of  Don  Quixote  for  the 
prefs,  in  161^,  publifhed  a  work  entitled,  "The  fe- 
cond volume -of  the  fa?e  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la 

rD  -^ 

Mancha,  containing  his  third  fally.  -Compofed  by 
the  Licentiate  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellanda,  a  na- 
tive of  Tordefillas;  dedicated  to  the  Alcade,  Regidors, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  noble  town  of  Argarnaiilla,  the 
happy  country  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  This 
impoftor,  not  contented  with  having  robbed  Cervan- 
tes of  his  plan,  and,  as  fome  believe,  of  a  great  part 
of  his  copy,  attacked  him  perfonally,  in  his  preface, 
in  the  molt  virulent  manner  5  reproaching  him  with 
his  poverty,  and  taxing  him  with  having  abufed  his 
cotemporary  writers,  particularly  Lope  de  Vega;  un- 
der the  ihadow  of  whofe  reputation,  this  fpurious  wri- 
ter takes  fhelter,  pretending  to  have  been  lafhed,  to- 
gether with  that  great  genius,  in  fome  of  our  author's 
critical  reflections.  In  fpite  of  his  difguife,  Cervan- 
tes difcovered  him  to  be  an  Arragonian,  and  finding 
himielf  fo  injurioufly  upbraided  with  crimes  which  his 
foul  abhorred,  he  gave  a  ioofe  to  his  ret'entrnent5 
•which  burd  forth  in  merited  ridicule,  and  the  moft 
cutting  farcafms,  in  the  preface  and  fecond  part  of 
Don  Quixote.  The  genuine  continuation  appeared 
in  1615,  and  convinced  the  world,  that  none  but 
Cervantes  could  complete  the  plan  of  the  original  pro - 
jcclor. 

The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his  novels, 
he  ufhered  into  the  world  a  poem,  entitled  a  u  Voy- 
age to  ParnafTus,"  dedicated  to  Don  Rodrigo  de  Ta- 
pia,  knight  of  St.  (ago.  This  work  is  an  ironical  fa- 
ihe  on  the  Spaniih  poets  of  his  time;  written  in  unita- 
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of Cxfar  Caporali,  who  laihed  his  cotemporaries 
of  Iialy  under  the  fame  title;  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  alfo  the  defign  of  Saavedra,  to  complain  of  the 
little  regard  that  was  paid  to  his  own  age  and  talents. 

In  1615,  Juan  Villaroel  publifhcd  eight  plays  and 
the  fame  number  of  interludes,  all  written  by  Cervan- 
tes, \vho  had  fold  them  beeaufe  he  had  neither  money 

'  4 

nor  credit  to  print  them  at  his  owa  expense. 

The  laft  work  that  he  finifhed  was  a  novel,  called 
fr*  The  Troubles  of  Perh'les  and  Sigifiminda,"  which 
he  did  not  live  to  fee  printed.  This  child  of  his  old  age, 
appears  to  have  been  his  favorite;  a  compliment  which 
every  author  pays  the  youngeft  offspring  of  his  genius, 
for  whatever  lentcncethe  world  may  pronounce,  every 
man  thinks  he  daily  improves  in  experience  and  under- 
{landing,  and  that  in  -refuting  the  pre-eminence  to  his 
laft  effort,  he  would  fairly  own  the  decay  or  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  own  talents. 

Before  this  novel  was  publifhed,  the  author  was* 
feized  with  a  dropfy  which  carried  him  to  his  grave. 
T  he  precife  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  in  his 
dedication,  prefixed  to  Perjiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  in- 
forms his  patron,  the  count  de  Lemos,  that  he  had  al- 
ready received  extreme  undion,  and  was  on  the  brink 
of  eternity.  This  dedication  is  dated  April  19,  1617; 
and  Cervantes,  probably,  died  a  few  days  afterwards, 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  un£iion,  is  never  performed 
until  the  patient  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  extremity.  He 
certainly  did  not  live  long  after  this  period,  for  in  Sep- 
tember following,  a  licence  was  granted  to  Donna 
Catalina  de  Salazar,  widow  of  Michael  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,,  to  print  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Si- 
gifmunda, a  northern  hiftory,  which  was  accordingly 
publifhed  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  tranflated  mt€» 
Italian. 
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SACHEVEREL,  (HENRY)  fon  of  Jofhua  Sache- 
verel,  was  born  at  Marlborough,  in  1672.  The  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Edward  Heard,  an  apothecary,  who  was 
his  godfather,  and  had  adopted  him  as  his  fon,  fent 
him,  at  her  own  charge,  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford; where  he  foon  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  regular 
obfervation  of  the  duties  of  the  houfe,  by  his  compo- 
fitions,  good  manners,  and  genteel  behaviour.  He 
was  contemporary  and  chamber-fellow  with  Mr.  Ad- 
mfon,  and  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  till  the  time 
of  his  famous  trial.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. — B. 
D. — and  D.  D.  fiicceffively  in  1696,  '97  and  '98. 
In  1705,  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  St.  Savior's 
church.  South  warkj  and  in  this  ftation,  delivered  his 
famous  fermons,  in  one  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
point  at  lord  Godolphin,  under  the  nameef  Volpone. 
For  certain  doBrines  contained  in  thefe  two  fcrmons, 
and  for  the  infinuations  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at  his 
lordfhip,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons; and  his  trial  continued  from  Feb.  27,  1709-10,' 
till  the  23d  of  March,  when  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fuf- 
penfion  from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  two 
iermons  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  This  ridiculous 
profecution,  at  once  overthrew  the  miriiftry,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Doctor's  preferment.  To  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  who  was  his  counfel,  he  prefented 
a  filver  bafon  giit,  with  an  elegant  infcription,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Atterbu- 
ry.  During  his  fufpeniion,  he  made  a  kind  of  trium- 
phal progrds  through  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
\vas  collated  to  a  living  near  Shrewsbury  ;  and  on  the 
23th  of  April,  1713,  the  fame  month  in  which  his 
fufpeniion  ended,  had  the  valuable  rettory  of  St.  An- 
drews' Holborn,  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  queen. 
His  reputation  was  then  fo  high,  that  he  fold  the  firft 
fermon  he  preached  after  his  fentence  expired,  for  the 
fum  of  444  dollars,  and,  it  is  faid,  upwards  of  40,000 
copies  were  foon  fold.  Soon  afterwards  a  confidera- 
ble  eilate  at  Callow  in  Derby (hire,  was  left  him  by  his 
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kinfman  George  Sacheverell,  Efq.  In  1716,  he  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  to  "  Fifteen  Difcourfes,  occafional- 
ly  delivered  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  W. 
Adams,  M.  D.  late  (Indent  of  Chrift-Church,  and 
reclor  of  Staunton-upon-Wye,  in  Oxfordfhire."  This 
is  the  laft  time  he  appeared  in  public.  He  was  involv- 
ed in  feveral  difputes  with  his  parifhoners,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  always  preferved  his  independence. 
He  died  June  5,  1724. 


SACHVILE,  (THOMAS)  the  firft  lord  Buckhurft, 
and  earl  of  Dorfet,  was  born  in  1536,  at  Buckhurft, 
SufTex,  the  feat  of  his  family.      He  was  educated  part- 
ly at  Oxford,  and  partly    at  Cambridge,    where   he 
took  the   degree  of  mailer    of  arts.     He  then  took 
rooms  in  the  Inner   Temple,  London,  with  the   in- 
tention of  qualifying  himfelf,  not  for  the  practice  of 
the  law,  but  for   more  effectually  ferving  his   coun- 
try in  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.     He  accordingly  proceed- 
ed no   farther  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  bar.     At  the  univerfity,  it  feems  he  had 
acquired  the  name  of  a  good  poet;  and  in  1557,  he 
wrote  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  <;  The    Induction,  or 
Introduction  to  the  Myrror  of  Magiftrates."     This 
is  a  feries  of  poems,  founded  upon  a  dramatic  plan; 
and  confifts  of  examples  of  men  eminent  for  their  vi- 
ces and  their  crimes,  who  had  come  to  miferable  ends. 
It  was  received  with  great  applaufe  in  its  time,  though 
it  is  now  loft  and  forgotten.     In  1561,  his  tragedy 
of  "  Gorboduc"  was  acted,  the   firit  that   ever  ap- 
peared in  verfe,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  his  co- 
temporary  wits.     Having  by  thefe  productions  eftab- 
limed  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  affumed  the  ftatefman;  in  which  character  he  at- 
tained the  higheft  eminence  of  that  time.  .  He  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and,  on  feme  account 
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or  other,  though  we  know  not  what,  was  in  prifon  at 
Rome,  in  1566,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's death.  Upon  this,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  re- 
turned home,  entered  into  pofFefiaon  of  his  vaft  pa- 
trimony, and  was  foon  after  created  a  peer  by  the  ti- 
tle of  lord  Buckhurft.  This  fudden  acceffion  of  ho- 
nor and  fortune9  led  him  into  fome  extravagances, 
from  which  he  is  laid  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
queen,  who  received  him  into  her  particular  favor,  and 
employed  him  in  feveral  very  important  affairs. 

In  1587,  he  was  fent  embalfador  to  the  United 
Provinces,  upon  their  complaints  againft  the  earl  of 
Leicefter;  and  though  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
he  difcharged  that  delicate  and  hazardous  truft  with 
ability  and  integrity,  yet  the  queen's  favorite  prevail- 
ed with  her  to  recall  him,  and  upon  fome  ficlitious 
charge,  to  confine  him  to  his  own  houfe  for  nine  or  ten 
months.  To  this  order  of  confinement,  he  is  faid  to 
have  fubmitted  fo  obfequioufly,  that  during  the  whole 
time,  he  would  never  fuffer  himfelf,  openly  or  fecret- 
ly,  by  night  or  day,  to  fee  either  his  wife  or  child. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  enemy,  her  majefty's  favor  re- 
turned to  him  with  redoubled  ftrength.  In  1590,  he 
\vasmadeaknight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1591,  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford.  In  1589,  he  had  been  joined  with 
the  treafurer  Burleigh,  for  the  purpofe  of  negociating 
a  peace  with  Spain,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  treafur- 
er, lord  Buckhurft  fucceeded  to  that  office;  by  virtue 
of  which,  he  became,  in  effeft,  prime  minifter,  and 
as  fuch  exerted  himfelf,  with  vigor  and  fuccefs,  for 
the  public  good  and  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
queen. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  adminiflration  of 
the  government  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfel- 
lors,  they  unanimoufly  proclaimed  king  James;  who 
renewed  his  patent  of  lord-high-treafurer  for  life,  to 
lord  Buckhurft,  even  before  his  lordmip  waited  upon 
his  majefty.  In  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet. 
He  was  one  of  the  counfellors  to  whofe  judgment,  bis 
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majefty,  upon  all  occafions,  paid  the  moft  defference, 
and  in  whofe  integrity,  he  repofed  the  greateft  confi- 
dence. 

In  1607,  ne  was  attacked  at  his  feat  in  Surry, 
with  a  diforder  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  He,  however,  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able 
to  attend  at  the  council-table,  where,  foon  afterwards, 
he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  expired.  This 
fudden  death,  which  happened  in  April  1608,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  dropfy  in  the  brain.  He  was  interred 
with  great  folemnky  in  Weftminfter- Abbey;  his  fune- 
ral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Abbot,  who  had  been 
his  chaplain,  and  who  afterwards  was  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury. 


SACKVILLE,  (CHARLES)  Earl  of  Dorfet  and 
Middlefex,  was  defcended  in  a  direct  line  from  lord 
Buckhurft,  the  fubjecl  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
was  born  in  1637.  His  education,  which  he  received 
under  a  private  tutor,  being  finifhed,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  juft  before  the 
Reftoration.  He  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  carefled  by  Charles 
II.  but  as  his  tafte  or  his  habits  of  life  did  not  turn  to- 
wards bufinefs,  he  declined  all  public  employment. 
He  was  in  facl,  with  Villiers,  Rochefter,  Sedley  and 
many  others,  one  of  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's 
court;  and  his  ambition  never  looked  higher  than  the 
intrigues  of  gallantry,  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged 
himfelf  to  unpardonable  excefles. 

He  went  as  a  volunteer  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  in 
1655,  and  the  night  before  an  engagement,  compof- 
ed  a  fong,  which  is  generally  efteemedto  be  the  bappieft 
of  his  productions.  He  was  foon  afterwards  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  on  account  of 
his  diftinguimed  politenefs,  he  was  fent  by  the  king 
on  feveral  fhort  embaffies  of  compliment  to  France. 
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Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  James  Cranfield,  earl 
of  Middlefex,  in  1674,  that  eitate  devolved  upon 
Sackville;  and  in  1675,  he  fucceeded  like\vife  to  the 
title  by  creation.  His  father  dying  two  years  after,  he 
alfo  fucceeded  him  in  his  eftate  and  honors.  He 
openly  inveighed  againft  the  violent  meafurcs  of  James 
II's.  reign,  and  early  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord-chamberlain 
cf  the  houfehold,  and  received  into  the  privy-coun- 
cil. In  1692,  he  attended  king  William  to  the  Con- 
grefs  at  the  Hague ;  and  on  his  pafiagc,  was  expofed 
to  the  moft  iminent  danger  of  lofing  his  life.  In  1698, 
his  health  having  infeniibly  declined,  he  retired  from 
public  bulinefs;  except  that  he  fdmetimes  appeared  at 
the  fittings  of  the  council.  He  died  at  liath,  Jan.  19, 
1705-6.  He  wrote  feveral  little  poetical  pieces,  which 
are  not  fufh'ciently  numerous  to  make  a  volume  of 
themfelves;  fomc  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  "  Englifh  Poets."  He  was  him- 
felf  a  great  wit,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  witty  and  lite- 
rary men;  particularly  Prior,  Milton,  Butler,  Con- 
greve,  Wicherly,  Addifon  and  many  others,  who 
have  all  exerted  themfelves  more  or  lefs,  in  prsdfe  of 
his  various  merit. 


SADLEIR,  (SiR  RALPH)  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlefex, 
about  the  year  1507.  He  was  educated  under  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex,  vicegerent  to  the  king 
in  all  ecclefiaftical  matters,  &c.  &c.  and  he  married 
Margaret  Mkchel,  a  laundrefs  in  the  earl's  family, 
and  wife  of  Matthew  Barre,  a  tradefman  in  London, 
\vho  was  then  alive,  though  abfent  and  fuppofed  to 
be  dead.  He  procured  an  aft  of  Parliament  37  Hen- 
ry VIII.  for  the  legitimation  of  his  children  by  her. 
While  he  was  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Effex,  he  wrote 
feveral  political  trafts,  which  introduced  him  to  the 
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notice  of  Henry  VIII.  who  took  him  from  his  mafter, 
in  the  twemy-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  appointed 
him  mafter  of  the  great  wardrobe.  This  was  a  fortu- 
nate change,  as  it  laved  him  from  being  entangled  in 
the  rain  which  foon  after  overwhelmed  his  noble  pat« 
ron.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  receiv- 
ed Mr.  Sadleir  into  his  privy-council,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  State.  He  was 
fent  upon  divers  occafions  into  Scotland,  both  in  war 
and  peace;  and  was  appointed  by  the  king's  will  one 
of  the  privy-council  who  were  to  affift  the  fixteen  per- 
fons  whom  the  king  left  regents  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  Edward  VI. 
The  king  at  his  death,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of 
888  dolls. 

In  1540,  he  was  fent  embafTador  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  difpofe  him  in  favor  of  a  refor- 
mation. In  1543,  he  was  fent  again  to  the  governor 
and  States  of  Scotland,  to  negociate  a  marriage  be- 
tween Mary,  their  young  queen,  and  Edward  VI. 
then  prince  of  Wales.  The  year  after  Edward  VI. 
afcended  the  throne,  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  treafur- 
er,  or  paymafter-general  for  the  army;  and  was  pre- 
fentatthe  battle  of  Muflelburg  in  Scotland,  Sept.  10, 
1547,  under  Edward,  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord-pro- 
tefctor,  and  gained  fuch  honor  in  that  viftory,  that  he 
\vas  created  a  knight  banneret  upon  the  fpot.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  refigned  his  employments,  and 
lived  in  retirement  at  Standon,  in  Herts,  one  of  the 
principal  manors  beftowed  upon  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  firft  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  a  privy- 
counfellor,  and  afterward  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  an  office  which  he  held  at  his  death.  In 
1586,  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  commifTioners  for  the  trial  of  queen  Mary;  and 
was  a  member  of  all  the  committees  of  Parliament 
upon  that  affair.  He  died  March  10,  1587,  in  the 
Both  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Standon;  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memo- 
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rv;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  was-  placed  the  king  of  Scots' 
fiandard,  which  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Muilelburg. 
A  few  years  fince,  the  pole  was  to  be  feen,  which 
was  of  fir,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  encircled  with 
a  thin  iron  plate,  above  the  reach  of  a  horfeman's 
fword. 


SAGE,  (ALAIN   RENE  LE)  a  French  writer,    was 
born  at  Ruys   in  Brittany,    in    1667.     Very   little  is 
known  of  his  life  or  his  character,  except  what  can  be 
collected  from  his  works;  fome  of  which  are  read  and 
admired  throughout   Europe    and   America,    and  his 
name  is  inferted  here  entirely  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of 
tbofe  who,   from  having  read  the  "  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks,"  and  "  Gil  Blafs,"  may  wifh  to  know  at  leaft, 
the  name  of  the  author,   and  the  times  and  places  of 
Misbirth  and  death,  which  is  nearly  all  the  information 
we  can  give  them.     He  pofTefTed  wit,   tafte,  and  the 
art  of  expreffing  his  ideas  in  an  eafy  and  natural  man- 
ner.    His  firft  production  was  a  paraphraftical  tranf- 
Jation  of  "  Ariflaenetus's    Letters."     He  afterwards 
ftudied  the  Spanifh  language,  and  made  a  journey  in- 
to Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  national  cuftoms. 
Indeed  he  has  endeavored,  and  not  without  fuccefs, 
to  imitate  the  Spanifh  manners  in   his  romances;  th 
plans  of  which  he  generally  copied  from   the  Spanifh 
writers.     His  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux"  or  "  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks,"  was  copied  from  the  "  Diabolo  Cojue- 
lo"  of  Guevara;  and  his  "  Gil  Bias,"  from  "  Don 
Gufman  d'Alfarache."     He  alfo  wrote  "  Le  Bachelier 
de  Salamanque,"  a  "  New  Don  Quixote,"  and  fome 
comedies  which  were  well  received  at  the  French  thea- 
tre.    He  died  in  a  little  houfe  near    Paris,  where  he 
fupported  himfelf  by  his  writings3  in  1747. 


e 
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.  SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  (PHILIP  DE  MARNIX, 
LORD  DU  MONT)  was  one  of  the  moft  illultrious  per- 
fons  of  the  i6th  century ;  yet  his  life,  like  that  of  moil 
literary  men,  furnifhed  but  few  ftriking  or  prominent 
traits,  which  can  occafion  furprife,  or  excite  our  ad- 
miration. He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  learning; 
underftood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  feveral  living 
languages;  and  was  deeply  verfed  in  civil  law,  poli- 
tics, and  divinity.  He  was  born,  in  1538,  atBruffeis. 
When  the  Low  Countries  were  perlecuted  and  op- 
preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  retired  into  Germany; 
and  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  council  at  Heidleburg.  In  1572,  after 
having  endured  incredible  hardfhips,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
fupport  of  liberty,  and  the  advantage  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange* 
.to  whom  he  rendered  effential  fervices.  In  1575,  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  appointed  by  the  States  of 
Holland,  to  folicit  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1578,  he  was  fent  by  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the 
diet  of  Worms,  where  he  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to 
the  ele&ors  and  princes  of  the  empire  there  affembled, 
In  1580,  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  fent  by 
the  States  into  France,  to  offer  the  fovereignty  of 
their  provinces  to  the  duke  de  Alencon;  and  the  next 
year  he  attended  that  prince  into  England,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  States  the  falfe  news  of  the  princes' 
marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1584,  he  was 
conful  at  Antwerp,  when  that  city  was  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  1593,  he  conduced  into 
the  Palatinate,  the  princefs  Louifa  Juliana,  daughter 
of  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  eleftor  Frederic  IV.  He  died  at  Ley- 
don,  in  1598,  in  his  6oth  year. 

Amidft  all  his  difficult  and  various  employments, 
he  found  leifure  to  write  feveral  pieces,  by  which  he 
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was  thought   to  have  benefited  mankind,  as  much  as 
by  his  public  fervices. 

In  1571,  he  publifhed  the  "  Romifh  Hive,"  in 
Dutch,  which  is  a  collection  of  comical  {lories,  each 
containing  fome  ccnfure  or  fatire  upon  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  did  more  injury  than  a  ferious  and 
learned  book  would  probably  have  done.  He  wrote 
a  book  of  the  fame  kind  in  French,  which  was  not 
printed  till  after  his  death;  it  is  entitled  "  Tableau  des 
differens  de  la  Religion,"  He  tranflated  the  "  Pfalms 
of  David"  from  the  Hebrew,  into  Dutch  verfe;  but 
his  verfion  was  not  admited  into  the  church,  though 
better  than  that  which  was  commonly  uied.  He  was 
alfo  engaged  in  a  Dutch  verfion  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
at  the  time  of  his  death, 


SAINT  ANDRE,  (NATHANIEL)  a  celebrated  an- 
atomift,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  in  1680.  He  was 
carried  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  a  Mendez,  or 
Salvadore,  or  fome  Jewifh  family,  early  in  his  youth, 
and  next  to  Heidegger,  became  the  moft  confiderable 
perfon  that  has  been  imported  from  that  country.  He 
fpoke  French  in  all  its  provincial  dialers ;  fuperintend- 
ed  the  prefs,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  taught  it  as  his  filter  did  at  CheU 
iea.  He  was  a  great  matter  of  mufic,  upon  which  he 
began  to  practice  very  early,  for  as  foon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  handle  a  mufical  inftrument,  he  ufed  to 
play  for  the  entertainment  of  his  benefaclors.  He  was 
placed  with  a  furgeon  of  eminence,  and  acquired  great 
ikill  in  his  profeflion. 

Soon  after  his  entering  upon  bufmefs,  he  obtained 
a  lucrative  and  refpeBable  line  of  practice,  and  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  attracl  the  notice  of  king  George  I.  who, 
as  a  proof  of  his  efteem,  prefented  him  with  a  fword 
"which  he  had  worn  himfelf.  The  following  ftory  is  re- 
lated by  Adamsj  though  it  is  deltitute  of  almoft  every 
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circumftance  which  would  render  it  intelligible.  He 
was  called  one  day  under  pretence  of  being  wanted  in 
his  profeflion,  to  a  certain  houfein  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northumberland-court,  near  Charing-Crofs ;  arid 
was  hurried  through  ib  many  dark  pafTages,  and  up 
and  down  fo  many  (lair-cafes,  that  he  was  loft  in  a 
labyrinth;  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himfelf, 
till — lie  was  poifoned.  How,  or  by  whom,  or  for 
what  purpofe  this  was  done,  we  are  not  informed. 
Though  we  are  told  by  the  fame  writer,  that  Andre 
himfelf  publifhed  an  account  of  this  myfterious  pere- 
grination in  the  gazette  of  Feb.  23,  1724-5;  and 
that  he  moreover  authenticated  his  account  upon 
oath  before  the  magidrates.  A  tranfaftion  fo  extraor- 

^/ 

dinary  in  its  nature,  thus  authenticated,  and  made  pub- 
lic, one  might  reafonably  expecl,  would  deferve  a 
more  circumitantial  relation;  though  indeed,  the  au- 

^j 

thor  very  fhrewdly  obferves,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  ftory  could  be  known  only  to  Andre  himfelf. 
His  cafe  was  reported,  and  he  was  attended  by  the 
ableft  of  the  faculty.  The  privy-council  offered  a  re- 
ward of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  wicked  attempt.  Andre 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poifon,  though  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  for  fome 
time. 

By  fome  means  or  other,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
became  very  intimate.  He  attended  that  nobleman  in 
his  lad  illnefs ;  and  foon,  too  foon  perhaps,  after  his 
death,  married  his  widow,  lady  Betty  Molyneux. 
This  hafty  marriage  and  the  poifoning  adventure  gave 
rife  to  much  fcandal;  and  the  lady  wras  afterwards  fa- 
tirized  by  Pope,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Poifoning 
Dame."  She  was  undoubtedly  imprudent  in  marry- 
ing fo  much  before  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  prac- 
tifed  delicacy  of  her  fex;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
more  judicious  and  candid  part  of  the  public,  me  as 
well  as  Andre,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  poifon  - 
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ing  her  hufband,  and  of  being  in  any  manner  acce (fo- 
ray to  his  death.  The  fa6t  feems  to  have  been,  that 

j 

Mr.  Molyneux  died  of  an  acute  di-feafe,  which,  from 
its  commencement,  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  his  opinion 
incurable. 

About  this  time,  one  Howard,  a  furgeon  at  Guild- 
ford,  propagated  a  ftory  of  one  Mary  Tofts,  after- 
wards called  the  rabbit-woman  of  Godolphin,  in  which 
St.  Andre  was,  in  fome  way,  implicated.  He  and 
fome  others,  in  confequence,  undertook  to  make  a 
report  or  explanation  of  the  affair,  which,  when  it 
appeared,  induced  many  people  to  give  credit  to  the 
{lory.  Many  who  difbelieved  the  ftory,  believed  Su 
Andre  to  have  been  an  acceffary  in  the  impofture. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  himfelf  impofed 
upon;  and  by  the  part  he  unwittingly  a£ted  in  the  af- 
fair, he  not  only  loft  his  intereft  at  court,  but  became 
a  fubjecl  of  talk  and  ridicule  throughout  the  kingdom. 
While  the  delufion  lafted,  nobody  prefumed  to  eat  a 
rabbit;  and  the  public  horror  was  fo  great,  that  the 
rent  of  rabbit-warrens  funk  to  nothing.  From  thefe 
circumftances,  the  imposition  appears  to  have  operat- 
ed much  like  the  Pythagorian  doclrine  of  tranfmigra- 
tion.  The  ftory,  however,  like  the  preceding,  is 
wholly  wanting  in  detail.  In  confequence  of  this  filly 
affair,  he  received  a  perfonal  affront  at  court,  and  was 
never  feen  there  afterwards.  He,  however,  continu- 
ed anatomift  to  the  royal  houfehold  till  his  death*, 
though  he  never  took  the  falary.  The  fortune  which 
he  acquired  by  his  marriage^  though  it  exafperated  the 
relations  of  the  Iady5  and  occafioned  her  being  dif- 
miffed  from  her  attendance  on  queen  Caroline,  was  a 
fufticient  coinpenfation  for  the  laughter  and  cenfure  of 
the  public.  Yet  he  was  fo  irrated  by  fome  reports 
which  were  circulated  by  a  certain  do8or  of  Divinity, 
that  he  brought  an  a&ion  for  defamation  againft  his 
flanderer,  and  obtained  judgment  againft  him.  In  his 
difgrace  at  court,  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  his  no- 
ble friends.  Even  while  the  rumors  were  frefh3  he  was 
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called  upon  to  attend  Mr.  Pope,  who,  on  his  return 
.home  from  Daw  ley  in  lord  Bolingbroke's  coach  and 
fix,  wasoverfet  in  eroding  a  river,  and  loft  the  ufe  of 
two  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Lord  Peterborough, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  his  patron  and  patient,  en- 
tertained a  very  high  opinion  of  him  to  the  lad.  Upon 
the  death  of  lady  Betty,  which  happened  fome  time 
before  his  own,  he  loll  a  great  part  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  obtained  with  her.  He  died  March  1776, 
after  having  furvived  all  his  cotemporary  enemies, 
and  mod  of  his  old  friends.  There  are  many  pam- 
phlets which  pafs  under  his  name,  but  as  they  are  di- 
vefted  of  thofe  foreign  idioms  which  marked  his  con- 

o 

verfation,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  his,  only  by 
proxy.  He  was  a  whimfical,  excentric  characler,  and 
fo  unfettled  in  his  refidence,  that  he  was  a  fugitive  in- 
habitant of  feveral  countries.  He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  without  fear,  though  while  he  lived,  he  was  ef- 
teemed  a  freethinker. 


SAINT-JOHN,  (HENRY)  lord  vifcount  Boling- 
broke,  fon  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  and  lady  Mary 
Rich,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
was  born  in  1679.  Neither  his  father,  nor  grandfa- 
ther neglected  any  means  of  improving  his  mind  in  his 
tendered  years.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  educated 
in  diflenting  principles,  as  it  is  known  that  both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  ftaunch  whigs.  This 
however,  is  certain,  that  he  received  a  regular  and  li- 
beral education ;  and  after  paffing  through  Eton  fchool, 
fmiflied  his  claffical  ftudies  at  Chrid-Church  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Before  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  gave  full  earner!:  of 
thofe  uncommon  abilities,  which  afterwards  marked 
his  career  through  life,  both  as  a  philofopher  and  a 
politician.  With  great  parts,  he  had,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  ftrong  padlons,  which  burned  him  into  ma- 
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ny  of  the  indifcrctions  and  follies  which  are  common 
to  young  men.  But  whatever  difcredit  thefe  youih- 
ful  extravagances  brought  upon  himfelf,  they  fcrved 
to  difplay  a  very  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of 
his  parents;  who,  though  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
it  any  time,  would  not  bring  him  forward  into  public 
life,  till  fufficient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every 
method  been  tried,  to  correct  them.  When  this  was 
done  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  they  married  him  to  the 
daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Sir  Henry  Winchecomb 
Bart,  and  upon  this  marriage,  they  made  upon  him 
a  large  fettlemem,  which  proved  very  ferviceable  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  as  a  great  part  of  what  he  obtain- 
ed as  the  portion  of  his  lady,  was  taken  from  him  in 
confequence  of  his  fublequent  attainder.  The  fame 
year  he  was  ele8ed  for  the  borough  of  Wotton  Baf- 
fet,  and  fat  in  the  fifth  parliament  of  king  William, 
which  met  Feb.  10,  1700.  This  parliament  ended  on 
the  24th  of  June  1701,  after  having  finiihed  the  bu- 
firiefs  for  which  it  was  convoked,  which  was  the  im- 
peachment of  the  king's  minifters,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  conclufion  of  the  two  partition-treaties. 
Upon  this  queftion,  St.  John  voted  with  the  majority 
who  were  then  confidered  tories,  and  therefore  he  mult 
be  viewed  as  entering  into  the  world  under  that  deno- 
mination. This  obiervation  is  made  to  refcue  his 
character  from  the  charge  of  inconllancy  which  was 
brought  againft  him  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when  he 
was  accufed  of  having  changed  his  party.  In  the  year 
1710,  he  was  charged  with  having  voted  againft  the 
fucceilion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  but  his  biogra- 
pher fays,  that,  in  a  little  piece  which  he  publifhed  'ii 
1731,  he  calls  this,  "  a  falfe  and  impudent  affertion," 
that  he  further  affirms,  that  in  the  year  1701,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  himfelf,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  the  further  fecurity 
of  his  majefty's  perfon,  and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
in  the  proteftant  line,  and  extinguifhing  the  hopes  of 
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the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  preten- 
ders,  and  their  open  and  fecret  abettors." 

In  1702,  the  degree  of  Doclor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  St.  John,  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  at- 
tending the  queen  Anne  upon  a  tour  from  Windforto 
Bath.  " 

By  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  fame  tory-connec- 
tions,  which  he  had  evidently  embraced  againft  the  in- 
clinations of  his  family,  he  acquired  fuch  influence 
and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  the  miniftry  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him  fome  diftinclion;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  April  1704,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
at  war,  and  of  the  marines.  As  this  poft  gave  occa- 
fion  to  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  it  was,  very  probably,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  rumours  afterwards  propagated, 
that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  that  great  com- 
mander. He  without  doubt  knew  his  worth,  and  ad- 
mired his  talents,  but  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his  creature, 
as  it  has  been  afferted.  His  attachment  to  the  duke 
mud  have  been  entirely  perfonal,  fmce  no  two  per- 
fons  could  be  more  clofely  united  in  political  fentiments 
than  he  was  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  the  duke's  op- 
ponent; and  therefore  wh&n  this  minifter  was  removed 
from  the  feals  in  1707,  St.  John  chofe  to  follow  his 
fortune,  and  the  next  day  reiigned  his  employment  in 
the  adminiftration.  Upon  the  difiblution  of  the  par- 
liament, in  1710,  Harley  was  appointed  chancellor 
and  under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  pod  of 
fecretary  of  State  was  bellowed  upon  St.  John. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  famous  "  Letter  to 
the  Examiner,"  which  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  excellent  fpe- 
cimens  of  compofition  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
In  this  fhort  paper  are  comprifed  the  outlines  of  that 
plan,  on  which  Swift  was  employed  nearly  twelve 
months. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  fettling  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  not  to 
have  promoted  the  good  of  his  country,  and  there- 
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fore  incurred  much  cenfure,  and  excited  much  oppo- 
fit  ion  again!!,  himfelf.      In  i  ;  12,  he  was  created  baron 
St.    John  of    Lediard-Tregoze  in   Wikfhire,  and  vif- 
coimt  Bolingbroke.     The  fame  year  he  was  appointed 
ford-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Effex.      Thefe  honors 
however,  did   not  anfwer  his  high  expectations.      He 
had  formed  a  dcfign  to  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs 
from  his  friend  Harley,  then  Earl  of  Oxford,  which 
iii  the  ifuie  proved  unfortunate  to  both.     It  fhould  be 
remarked  that  Paulet  St.   John,  the  laft  earl  of  Bol- 
zn-gbrokc,  died  the  5th   of  October,    preceding    Hen- 
ry's creation  to  the  vifcountry  ;  and  that  the  earldom 
became  extincl  by  his  death.     This  title  was  promifed 
to  Henry,  but  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  Commons 
was  fo  neceflary    at  that  tune,  that  Harley   prevailed 
;ipon  him  to  remain  there  during  that  feffion,  by  an  af- 
furance  that  the  rank  of  earl  mould  be  preferved  for 
him.     At  the  conclufion  of  that  fedion,  however,  in- 
ftead  of  having  the  old  title  renewed  in  his  favor,  he 
was  put  off  with  that  of  vifcount.      This  he  thought  to 
be  an  affront,  and  to  be  intended  as  fuch  by  the  trea- 
iurer,  who  had  obtained  an  earldom  for  himfelf.  There 
was  alfo  another  tranfacUon  foon   after   Bolingbroke's 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  ferved  to  inflame  his 
animofity  to  that   minifter.     Shortly  after  his  return 
from  France,  the  queen  beftowed  the  vacant  ribbons 
<>f  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  dukes  Hamilton, 
Beaufort,  and  Kent;    and  the  earls  Powlet,  Oxford, 
and    Strafford.       Here  Bolingbroke  thought    himfelf 
again   neglected,    as  the   miniiicr  well  knew   he  had  a 
great  de-fire  to  receive  fuch  an  inftance  of  his  miftress's 
grace  and  favor.      For   all   thefe  acls  of  unkindnefs, 
Bolingbroke  determined  openly  to  manifeR  his  refent- 
ment.      Therefore  when  the  treafurers'  flail  was  taken 
from  Harley  on  the  /th  of  June  1714,  he  expreffed 
Bis  icy  by  giving  a  dinner  upon  that  day  to  the  gene- 
rals Stanhope*'  Cadogan,  and  Palmer,    with  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Wyndham,   Mr.  Craigs,     and   other    gentlemen 
\vho  were  oppoled  to  the  minifter.     Oxford   was  fo 
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enraged,  that  he  threatened,  "  fome  of  them  would 
fmart  for  it;"  and  Bolingbroke  was  not  without  ap- 
prehenhons,  though  he  had  hopes  of  fecuring  himfelf 
by  making  his  court  to  the  whigs.  It  is  certain  that  a 
little  previous  to  his  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Oxford,  he  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  Lords,  to 
make  it  treafon  to  enliil  foldiers  for  the  pretender^ 
which  was  pa  (fed  into  an  aft. 

Notwithstanding  his  endeavors  to  conciliate  the  whig 
party,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  George  II.  in  1714, 
the  feals  were  taken  from  him,  and  the  papers  in  his  of- 
fice fecured  ;  yer,  during  the  current  ieffion  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  abated  nothing  of  his  activity  and  vigor  to 
keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends  to  the  late  adrniniftra- 
tion,  \vithout  omitting  any  proper  oecafion  of  teltify- 
ing  his  refpefS  and  duty  to  the  king  ;  in  which  fpirit  he 
aftifled  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other  neceflary 
points.  In  1715,  he  however  found  himfelf  in  great 
danger,  and  privately  withdrew  to  France.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  pre- 
tender then  at  Barr,  to  engage  in  his  fervice.  This  he 
abfolutely  refufed,  and  took  the  beft  meafures  his  pre- 
fent  circumflances  would  admit,  to  prevent  his  profecu- 
tion  in  England  from  being  carried  to  extremities.  After 
tarrying  a  fhort  time  at  Paris,  he  retired  into  Dauphine, 
where  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when 
on  account  of  fome  information  received  from  his  par- 
ty in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invitation 
from  the  pretender,  and  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecreta- 
ry's  office  at  Comrnercy,  he  let  out  for  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  month,  in  order 
to  procure  from  that  court  the  neceffary  fuccours  for 
his  new  mailer's  intended  invafion  of  England.  The 

Nw^ 

vote  for  his  impeachment  had  been  palled  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons  the  June  preceding;  and  lix  articles 
were  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Walpole, 
Aug.  4,  1715,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  lords; 
and  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  attainted  of  high- 
rreafonthe  loth  of  Sept,  following. 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  affairs  with  the  pretender  had 
affurned  an  afpcct  equally  unfavorable;  for  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1716,  the  fcals  and  papers  of  his 
new  fecretary's  office  \vere  demanded  and  given  up, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  an  accufation,  confiding 
of  feven  articles,  in  which  he  was  impeached  of  trea- 
chery, incapacity,  and  negleft. 

Thus  difcarded  at  home  and  abroad,  he  refolved, 
if  pofiible,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reigning  king, 
and  in  a  fhort  time,  by  that  activity  which  was  the 
charaBeriftic  of  his  nature,  and  which  conftantly 
diftinguifhed  his  condu8,  he  procured,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  at  that  time  the  Briiiih 
ambaffador  at  the  French  court,  a  conditional  pro- 
mi  fe  of  pardon  from  the  king,  who,  in  July  1716, 
created  his  father  baron  of  Batter fea  and  vifcquni  St. 
John. 

Such  extraordinary  viciffitudes  of  fortune  brought 
him  to  a  flate  of  reflection,  and  in  the  refult,  pro- 
duced, by  way  of  relief,  a"  Confolatio  Philofophica," 
written  during  this  year  under  the  title  of  "  Reflections 
upon  Exile."  He  had  previoufiy  written  feveral  let- 
ters in  anfwer  to  the  charge  brought  againft  him  by  the 
pretender  and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  in 
London  in  1735,  8vo.  together  with  anfwers  to  them 
written  by  Mr.  James  Murray,  who  was  afterwards 
made  earl  of  D unbar  by  the  pretender.  The  next 
year  he  compofed  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct 
towards  the  tories,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  printed  in  1753,  8vo.  It  is  written 
with  the  higheft  elegance  and  the  moil  confurnmate  ad- 
drefs,  and  abounds  with  interefling  and  entertaining 
anecdotes. 

Some  years  previous  to  this,  he  loft  his  frrfl  wife, 
and  in  1716,  he  efpoufed  the  niece  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Vilette,  a  woman 
of  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  very  large  fortune,  though  in  confequence  of 
it5  he  was  involved  in  a  long  and  expenlive  law-fuit. 
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In  the  company  and  converfatiqri  of  this  amiable  la- 
dy, be  paffed  his  time  in  France,  fometiines  in  the 
country  and  iometimes  at  the  capital,  till  1723,  when 
upon  ihe  diiTolution  of  Parliament,  the  king  granted 
him  a  free  and  full  pardon.  Upon  receiving  the  fir  (I 
notice  of  this  favor,  the  expectation  of  which  had  form- 
ed the  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  for  feveral 

years,  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

rf  j 

About  two  years  after  his  return,  he  obtained  an 
acl  of  Parliament  for  the  federation  of  his  family-in- 
heritance, and  to  enable  him  to  hold  any  purchafe  he 
fhould  make.  He  accordingly  purchafcd  a  feat  of  lord 
Tankerville,  at  Dawley  in  Middiefex,  where  he  fettled 
with  his  lady,  and  gratified  the  politenefs  of  his  tafte,  by 
improving  it  into  a  mod  elegant  villa.  Here  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  rural  employments,  and  in  correfponding 
and  converting  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  friends; 
but  he  (till  remained  unfatisfied  within,  for  he  was  yet 
a  mere  titular  lord,  fince  he  was  excluded  from  a  feat 
in  the  houfe  of  Peers. 

Incenfed  with  this  idea,  he  again  in  1726,  entered 
into  public  life,  and  difavowing  all  obligations  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  attributed 
his  exclufion  from  a  feat,  he  embarked  with  vigor  in 
the  oppofition.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  multi- 
tude of  pieces,  written  during  the  remainder  of  that 
reign,  and  a  part  of  the  following,  with  great  boldnefs 
again  ft  the  meafures  then  purfued.  Befides  his  papers 
in  "  The  Craftfman,"  he  published  feveral  pamphlets. 
After  a  fiege  carried  on  againft  the  minjfter  for  ten 
years  with  much  fpirit  and  energy,  he  laid  down  his 
pen,  upon  a  difagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors; 
and,  in  1735,  retired  to  France,  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation of  relinquifhing  forever  all  agency  in  public  af- 
fairs. He  was  now  iu  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
pafTed  through  as  great  a  variety  of  fcenes  as  any  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
he  began  a  courfe  of  "  Letters  on  the  Study  and  life 
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of    Hiftory,"  for  the  benefit  of  lord  Cornbury,  to 
whom  they  are  addrcfled. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age5  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  tha* fa- 
mily, where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
higheft  dignity.  He  was  now  a  profeffed  philofopher, 
and  his  reputation  in  that  character  was  railed  as  high 
as  it  had  already  been  in  that  of  a  ilatefman.  He  read, 
reflected,  or  wrote  continually.  Yet,  even  in  this  re- 
tirement, he  could  not  withhold  his  pen  from  political 
difcuffions.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1747* 
on  account  of  fome  mea Cures  which  did  not  agree  with 
his  notions  of  political  prudence,  he  began  "  Some 
Reflections  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation,  prin- 
cipally with  regard  to  her  Taxes  and  Debts,  and  on 
the  caufes  and  confequences  of  them;"  but  thefe  re- 
flections were  never  finiihed.  In  1749,  appeared  his 
"  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  on  the  idea  of 
a  Patriot  King,  and  on  the  ftate  of  Paities  at  the 
Acceffion  of  King  George  I."  Lord  Bolingbroke 
died  at  Batterfea,  on  the  i5th  November  175.1,  in  his 
Both  year.  His  corpfe  was  interred  with  mofe  of  his 
ancestors,  in  the  church  at  that  place,  where  there  is  a 
marble  monument  ereQed  to  his  memory,  with  an 
Englifh  infcription. 


SALLO,  (DENIS  DE)  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  When 
a  child,  he  was  diftinguiftied  by  his  itupidity,  and  he 
gave  little  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters  or  fcience. 
Afterwards,  however,  his  genius  fhone  forthwith  great 
luftre;  and  he  not  only  acquired  a  malterly  know- 
ledge in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  main- 
tained public  thefes  in  philofophy  with  prodigious  ap- 
plaufe.  He  chofe  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in 
1652.  His  name  is  inferted  here,  principally,  for  his 
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Having  bad  the  honor  of  being  the  firft  inventor  of  lite- 
rary journals;  an  invention  which  has  contributed 
more  extenfively  than  any  other  fpecies  of  writing, 
to  the  diffemination  of  knowledge  through  the  body 
of  fociety.  As  its  manner  of  inftrufting  is  ftript  of 
thofe  abflrufe  technical  terms  in  which  neceffity  in 
fome  cafes,  and  vanity  in  more,  have  clothed  the 
mvfteries  of  fcience,  it  is  rendered  intelligible  to  every 
ordinary  capacity,  and  by  imparting  its  information 
in  fmall  portions  at  once,  is  adapted  to  the  leilure  of 
the  man  of  bufmefs,  and  the  indolence  of  tre  man  of 
pleafure.  In  1664,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  ^  Jour- 
nal des  Scavans,"  and  the  next  year,  iffued  the  lirft 
journal  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Herouville,  which 
was  the  name  of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  play- 
ed the  critic  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  he  gave  of- 
fence to  the  whole  body  of  authors.  Indeed  the  no- 
velty of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  fenfibility  of  man- 
kind under  the  lafhes  of  criticifm,  railed  fuch  a  ftorm 
againft  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifli  his  de- 
fign,  after  he  had  publifhed  the  third  number.  The 
next  year,  the  Abbe  Gallois  refumed  the  work,  but 
inftead  of  criticifing  and  cenfuring,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  giving  titles  and  extraBs.  The  example  of 
Sallo,  was  foon  imitated  in  alrnoft  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  different  literary  journals  fprung  up  under 
different  titles.  He  died  in  1669.  He  publifhed  fome 
pieces  of  his  own,  but  thefe  have  added  nothing  to 
the  celebrity  which  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of 
his  journal. 


SALLUSTIUS,  (CAIUS  CRISPUS)  a  Roman  hif- 
torian,  of  confiderable  merit  as  a  writer,  was  born 
at  Amiternum,  in  Italy,  in  the  66910  year  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  the  85^1  before  Chrift,  which 
was  a  year  after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona. 
His  family  was  Plebian,  as  appears  from  his  being  a 
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tribune  of  the  people9  and  particularly,  from  the  bit- 
ternefs  with  which  he  inveighs  againft  the  nobles  in  his 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine  War."  Judging  from 
thofe  valuable  hiltorical  trafts  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  as  the  works  of  his  pen,  he  muil  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  e_ducation?  which  he  improved  to 
the  beft  advantage.  No  man  ever  inveighed  with 
more  feverity  againft  the  vices  of  his  time ;  yet  no  man 
ever  had  lefs  pretenfions  to  virtue.  His  youth  was 
fpent  in  a  continued  round  of  lewdnefs  and  profligacy, 
and  his  patrimony  was  fquandered  away,  when  he  had 
fcarcely  taken  pofTeffion  of  it.  It  is  related,  that  he  was 
aQually  cauhgt  in  a  very  intimate  fituation  with  Faufta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband,  who, 
after  fcourging  him  unmercifully,  obliged  him  to  re- 
deem his,  liberty  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 

A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and  in  702, 
tribune  of  the  people;  in  both  of  thefe  offices,  his  con- 
duct was  very  disgraceful.  By  virtue  of  his  queftor- 
iliip,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  thefenate;  but  in  704,  was 
expelled  from  it  by  the  cenfors,  on  account  of  his  infa- 
mous and  incorrigible  debaucheries.  After  his  expul- 
fion  from  the  fenate,  he  left  Rome,  and  fled  to  Csefar, 
who  was  then  in  Gaul.  In  705,  Czefar  reftored  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  and,  to  introduce  him  into 
the  houfe  with  the  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  now  fet  all  the  laws  of  honefty  and 
decency  at  defiance.  He  expofed  to  fale,  every  thing 
for  which  he  could  find  a  purchafer,  and  thought  no- 
thing wrong  which  his  corrupt  paffions  prompted  him 
to  do.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  African  war  in  707, 
he  was  made  praetor,  for  the  fervices  he  had  rendered 
Csefar,  who  lent  him  to  Numidia,  where  he  purfued 
the  fame  plan  of  oppreffion  and  robbery  which  Verres 
had  pra&ifcd  in  Sicily.  He  plundered  every  wealthy 
inhabitant  in  the  province;  and  returned  to  Rome  with 
fuch  an  abundance  of  riches,  that  befides  a  fplendid 
country  feat  at  Tivoli,  he  purchafed  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent villa  upon  Mount-Quirinal,  with  the  gardens. 
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\vhich,  to  this  day,  retain  the  name  of  "  Salluftian- 
Gardens."  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  we  have  no 
account.  It  is  probable,  that  having  amaffed  an  ex- 
uberant fortune,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  put  a  peri- 
od to  his  iniquities;  and  that  he  afterwards  lived  in  all 
the  quietnefs  and  felf-complacency,  which  a  retrofpeft 
of  his  guilty  life  would  allow  him  to  enjoy.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Eufebius,  that  he  married  Terentia,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Cicero,  and  that  he  died  in  719,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  except  his  "  Hillories 
of  the  Catilinian  and  Jugurthine  Wars,"  together  with 
fome  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  fragments. 
He  was  allowed  to  poffefs  all  the  requiiites  for  a  hifto- 
rian,  but  was  cenfured  by  his  cotemporaries,  {or  af- 
fecling  obfolete  expreffions,  and  reviving  old  words 
from  "  Cato's  Origines." 


SALMASIUS,  (CLAUDIUS)  or  CLAUDIUS  DE  SAL- 
MASIA,  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  and  ex- 
tenfive  erudition ;  and  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  was  born  at  Semur  in  France,  in  1596, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  though 
his  birth  has  been  ufually  placed  in  1588.  His  father, 
Benignus  de  Salmafia,  was  a  king's  counfellor,  emi- 
nent as  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Burgundy.  Young  Salmafius  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
learning,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  able  to  conftrue 
Pindar  with  great  exa&nefs,  and  to  write  verfcs  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  not  more  than  ten  years  of 
age.  At  eleven,  his  father  wifhed  to  fend  him  to  Di- 
jon to  ftudy  philofophy  under  the  Jefuirs.  But,  this 
not  agreeing  with  his  inclination,  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Paris. 

His  mother  it  feems,  was  a  protedant,  and  had  been 
fuccefsful  in  her  endeavors  to  infuie  into  him  new  no- 
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tions  upon  the  fubjeQ:  of  religion,  fo  that  he  had  alrea- 
dy imbibed  flrong  prejudices  againfl  Popery,  and  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  have  any  cenneBions  with  its 
profefTors.  At  Paris  he  made  acquaintance  with  all 
the  learned,  who  were  afloniihed  at  his  reafoning  and 
literature.  He  remained  here  almoft  three  years;  had 
frequent  converfations  with  the  doctors  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  fully  confirmed  himfelf  in  the  belief  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  he  now  refolved  to  profefs 
openly,  and  that  he  might  do  it  with  more  freedom 
and  fafety,  he  afked  his  father's  leave  to  go  to  Heidle- 
burg  in  Germany,  where  he  would  be  under  no  re- 
ftraint.  His  father  having  confented,  though  with 
much  reluclance;  he  left  Paris  in  company  with  fome 
merchants,  who  were  going  to  Frankfort  fair,  and  ar- 
rived at  Heidleburg  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly  inti- 
mate at  Paris,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to 
all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  place,  fo  that  he  was  at 
once  introduced  to  familiar  converfation  with  Diony- 
fius  Gothofredus,  James  Gruterus,  and  feveral  others 
of  high  diftinclion.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
itudy  of  the  civil  law  under  Gothofredus,  by  which  he 
greatly  obliged  his  father ;  and  by  his  fubfequent  repu- 
tation and  authority  in  the  department  of  literature, 
he  at  length  gained  fo  much  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
that  he  drew  him  over  to  the  reformed  religion. 

After  a  ftay  of  three  years  at  Heidleburg,  he  return- 
ed to  his  parents  at  Burgundy,  whence  he  made  fre- 
quent excurfions  to  Paris,  and  correfponded  with 
Thuanus,  Rigaltius,  and  many  others  of  the  moft 
learned  of  that  time.  While  at  Heidleburg,  he  began 
to  publifh  his  writings,  which  he  continued  to  the 
clofe  of  his  life.  They  procured  him  all  the  glory 
which  vaft  erudition  can  procure.  The  Venetians 
thought  his  refidence  among  them  would  be  fuch  an 
honor,  that  they  offered  him  an  enormous  ftipend,.with 
the  condition,  that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  read 
j(f  ftures  more  than  three  times  a  year.  The  univerfi- 
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ty  of  Oxford  likewife,  made  fome  attempts  to  draw 
him  over  into  England;  and  the  Pope  was  ftill  more 
importunate  to  perfuade  him  to  go  to  Rome,  though 
Salmalius  had  not  only  deferted  his  religion,  and  re- 
nounced his  authority,  but  had  actually  written  againft 
papacy  itfelf.  He  refifted  all  thefe  folicitations  ;  and 
in  1632,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Hol- 
land, went  thither  with  his  wife  whom  he  had  married 
in  1621,  at  Ley  den. 

In  1640,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  return- 
ed for  fome  time  into  France,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  was  much  carefled  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
employed  every  poffible  perfuafion  to  detain  him  ;  he 
even  bade  him  make  his  own  terms,  but  he  could  not 
prevail.  He  went  into  Burgundy  to  fettle  his  family 
affairs,  and  during  his  abfence  the  Cardinal  died.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Mazarine,  who,  upon  our  author's 
return  to  Paris,  affailed  him  with  folicitations  equally 
importunate,  and  equally  ineffectual.  Salmafius,  af- 
ter an  abfence  of  three  years,  returned  to  Holland; 
where,  notwithftanding  the  attempts  ^vhich  were  made 
to  draw  him  back  to  France,  he  continued  till  the  fum- 
mer  of  1650,  when  he  made  a  vifit  to  the  court  oF 
Chriflina,  queen  of  Sweden,  where  he  redded  till 
the  following  fummer.  Upon  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  of  England,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  royal 
family  then  in  exile,  to  write  in  defence  of  that  kins^ 
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He  publifhed  his  book  the  next  year,  under  the  title 
of  "  Defenfio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.  ad  Sereniflimum 
Magnae  Britanniae  Regem  Carolum  II.  filium  nata 
majorem,  haeredem  et  fuccefforem  legitimum,  Sump- 
tibus  Regiis  anno  1649."  ^ne  great  Milton  was  em- 
ployed by  the  reigning  party,  to  an  fwer  this  book;  and  to 
obviate  the  prejudices  which  the  reputation  for  the  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  Salmafius  might  raife  againft 
their  caufe.  He  accordingly  in  1651,  publifhed  a 
Latin  work,  entitled  "  Defenfio  pro  Populo  Anglicano 
contra  Claudii  Salmafii  Defenfionem  Regiam."  Mil- 
ton's book  was  written  with  fo  much  ability,  that  it 
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\vas  read  all  over  Europe;  and  conveyed  fuch  an  idea 
of  the  author,  that  thofe  who  hated  the  principles  he  de- 
fenued,  could  not  but  retain  a  moft  exalted  opinion 
of  his  talents.  Salmafuis  rather  loft,  than  gained  by 
the  contcft,  as  might  be  expeclccl  from  the  iide  of  the 
queilion  he  had  efpoufed,  which,  at  that  time  was 
quite  unpopular.  Add  to  this,  that  Milton  greatly 
furpafled  him  in  wit  and  fancy,  and  keennefs  of  fatire, 
which  he  is  laid  to  have  employed  againft  him  with 
confiderable  effect.  Salmalius  began  an  anfwer  to 
Milton  ;  but  died  before  he  had  finifhed  it,  on  the  third 
of  September  1653.  What  he  had  written  was  publifhed 
in  1660,  by  his  fon  Claudius  Salmafius,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  Charles  II. 


S ALTER,  (JOHN)  was  born  about  the  year  1710. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  manner  of  life,  until  we  find 
him  a  private  foldier  in  the  guards.  In  this  fituation 
he  was  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  ferjeant.  In  this  capacity,  the 
duke  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  good  conduct,  and 
the  voice  and  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  word  of 
command,  that  he  foon  afterwards  gave  him  a  com- 
mifTion  in  the  fame  regiment.  This  gave  great  offence 
to  the  officers,  who  thought  it  degrading  to  their  dignity 
to  admit  Mr.  Salter  into  their  company.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  he  waited  upon  the  duke,  who,  after 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  aukwardnefs  of  his 
iuuation,  defired  him  to  be  prefent  the  next  day  on 
the  parade.  His  highnefs  came  down  earlier  than  ufu- 
al,  and  going  up  to  the  colour-Hand,  faluted  Lord 
Ligonier  and  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
were  all  in  converfation  together.  Then,  cafting  his 
eyes  around,  as  if  by  accident,  he  perceived  Salter. 
"  What,"  laid  he,  "  has  that  officer  done,  that  he  is 
drummed  out  of  your  councils  ?"  and  going  up  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  up 
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and  down  the  parade,  in  the  prefence  of  the  different 
battalions  and  their  officers. 

Lord  Ligonier  accoited  the  duke,  and  entreated 
his  highnefs'  company  to  dinner.  "  With  all  my  heart, 
fa  id  the  duke,  and  remember  Sailer  comes  with  me!" 
After  this  cliRinguilhed  attention,  which  did  no  leis 
honor  to  the  duke  than  to  Sailer,  the  latter  was  well 
received  by  all  the  other  officers,  and  by  his  merit  he 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  the 
Engliih  forces,  which  he  held  till  his  deaih3  which  hap- 
[. .'iied  in  1778. 


SANCHES,  (ANTONIO  NUMES  RIBEIRO)  one  of 
the  mod  celebrated  men  which  Portugal  has  produc- 
ed, was  born  in  that  kingdom,  at  Penna-Macbr,  the 
yth  of  March,  1699.  ^s  father  was  an  opulent  mer- 
chant, and  intended  him  for  the  bar;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  he  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  But,  being 
clifpleafed  to  find  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  obftinate- 
ly  bent  on  the  profefiion  of  phyfic,  he  wkhdrew  his 
fupport;  and  the  young  man  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Nu~ 
mes  Ribeiro,  his  mother's  brother,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent phyiician  at  Lifbon,  for  the  means  of  profecut- 
ing  and  completing  his  medical  (Indies.  He  ft  tidied 
fometirne  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  Salamancha, 
\vherehe  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1724.  The 
year  following  he  procured  the  appointment  of  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  town  of  Benevente,  in  Portugal,  for  which, 
as  is  cuftomary  in  that  country,  he  received  a  fmali 
penfion. 

Here  he  ftayed  but  a  fliort  time.  He  was  defirous 
of  feeing  more  of  the  world,  and  of  improving  him- 
felf in  his  profeffion.  With  thefe  views,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  refided  two  years,  and  where  he  in- 
tended to  fettle;  but  ill  health  which  he  attributed  to 
the  climate,  induced  him  to  return  to  the  continent. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  went  to  ftudy  at  Leyden,  under 
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?he  celebrated  Boeihaave,  and  we  need  no  other  proof 
of  bi.s  merit  than  the  high  place  which  he  held  in  that 
great  man's  eftimation.  In  1731,  when  the  Kmprefs 
Anne  of  Ruilia,  requeilcd  Boeihaave  to  leccoinmend 
three  phyfkians  to  her,  he  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches 
to  be  one  of  them.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Ruilia,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
that  his  mother,  in  an  unfuccef&ful  law-fuit  with  the 
Portuguese  Admiralty,  had  loft  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune.  He  immediately  affigned  over  his  own  claims 
and  expectations  in  Portugal  for  her  fupport. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Petcrfburg,  Dr.  Bidloo, 
fon  of  the  noted  phyfician  of  that  name,  and  at  that 
time  fir  ft  phyfician  to  the  emprefs,  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment inthehofpital  at  Mofcow,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  1734.  He  was  then  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
army,  in  which  capacity  he  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of 
Afoph,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  fever, 
and  when  he  began  to  recover,  he  found  himfelf  in  a 
tent,  abandoned  by  his  attendants,  and  plundered  of 
his  papers  and  his  effects. 

In  1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  to 
the  court,  and  confulted  by  the  emprefs  relative  to  a 
difeafe  under  which  fhe  had  fuffered  for  eight  years, 
and  the  caufe  of  which  had  never  been  fatisfadorily  af- 
certained.  Sanches,  in  a  converfation  with  the  prime- 
minifter,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  her  complaint  ori- 
ginated from  a.  Hone,  and  admitted  only  of  palliation. 
At  the  end  of,  iix  months,  the  emprefs  died,  and  the 
truth  of  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  dilfe&ion. 

After  the  death  of  the  emprefs,  Sanches  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  regent  to  the  office  of  first  phyfician; 
but  the  revolution  of  1742,  which  placed  Elizabeth 
Petronna  upon  the  throne,  deprived  him  of  a*!  his  em- 
ployments.  He  almoft  daily  heard  of  the  execution 
of  fome  of  his  friends  on  the  fcaffold,  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
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Ruffia.      In  1747,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  re  fid  ed 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i4th  OB.  1783. 
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He  enjoyed  the  friend  (hip  of  the  moll  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians  and  phildfdpkers  in  that  city;  and  at  the  iniiitu- 
?ion  of  a  Royal  Medical  Society,  he  was  chofen  a  fo- 
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reign  afiociate.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Lifhon,  to  the  eftabliihmcnt  of  which,  his 
advice  had  probably  contributed,  as  he  drew  up,  at 
therequeft  of  the  Portuguefe  court,  feveral  memorials 
en  the  plans  heceffary  to  be  adopted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fcience.  His  printed  works  on  the  origin  of 
the  lues  venera,  and  other  fubjetls,  are  well  known  to 
medical  readers ;  but  his  knowledge  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  profeffion:  he  poflefled  a  fund  of  general 
learning,  and  is  faid  to- have  been  a  profound  politi- 
cian. 


SANCHO,  (IGNATIUS)  a  rood  extraordinary  Ne- 
gro, was  born  in  1729,  on  board  a  fhip  in  the  flave- 
trade,  a  few  days  after  it  had  quitted  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca for  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies.  Upon  the  fhip's  arri- 
ving at  Carthagena,  he  received  baptifm  and  the  nsme 
of  Ignatius,  from  the  hand  of  the  bifhop.  A  difeafe 
of  the  new  climate  foon  put  a  period  to  his  mother's 
exiftence,  and  his  father  eluded  the  iniferies  of  fla-very 
by  an  a6l  of  fuicide.  His  matter  carried  him  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  little  more  than  two  years  of  age, 
and  gave  him  to  three  maiden  fitters,  refident  at  Green- 
wich; whofe  prejudices  led  them  to  believe  that  his  ig- 
norance would  be  their  only  fecurity  for  his  obedience, 
and  that  to  enlarge  his  mind,  would,,  eventually,  re- 
duce them  to  the  neceffity  of  liberating  his  perfon. 
The  petulence  of  their  difpofition  furnamed  him  San- 
cho,  from  a  fancied  refemblance  to  the  Tquire  of  Don 
Quixote.  But  a  friend  was  at  hand,  whofe  notice  Ig- 
natius Sancho  had  fufficient  merit  to  attract  at  an  early 
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age.  The  late  duke  of  Montague  lived  at  Blackheath, — 
he  faw  the  little  negro — admired  in  him  an  ingenious 
fpirit  as  yet  unbroken  by  icrvitude,  and  a  native  frank- 
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nefs  of  manner  unrefined  by  education;  he 
took  him  home  to  the  duchefs,  encouraged  his  taltc 
for  reading  with  prefents  of  books,  and  ttrongly  re- 
commended to  his  pjjMftreflfe*,  the  duty  of  cultivating  a 
genius  which  promifcd  fo  well  to  reward  the  labor. 
His  miflrefles,  however,  were  inexorable;  they  could 
diicover  in  his  mind  no  latent  (parks  of  genius,  and 
•were  totally  infcnfiblc  to  the  pieafures  which  would 
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arife  from  contemplating  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavors 
to  enlarge  his  faculties  and  improve  his  underilanding. 
They  even  threatened  on  angiy  occafions  to  lend  him 
back  to  his  former   flavery.      The  love  of  freedom, 
however,  had  increafed  with  years,   and  already  beat 
high  in    his   bofom.       Indignation  at  the   ucvremitted 
leverity  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  Conftant 
dread  of  reproach   arifing    from   the  detection   of  an 
amour,  infinitely  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  three  maiden 
ladies,   finally  determined  him  to  quit  the  family.     His 
patron  was  then  dead.      Ignatius  (lev/    to  the  dw chefs 
for  protection ;  but  unwilling  to  encourage  the  delertion 
of  fervants,  fhe  difmifled  him  with  reproof.      Still  en- 
amored of  that  liberty,   the  fcope  of  whole  enjoyment 
was   now  limited  to   his  laft  five  (hillings,  and  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it  with  life,   he  procured  an  old  pif- 
tol  for  a  purpofe  which  his  father's  example  had   fug- 
gefted,  the  crime  of  fuicide  is  already  too  frequent  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  idea  of  its  being  lawful.    I  n  this  frame 
of  mind   the  futility  of  rein onilra nee    was    obvious. 
The  duchefs,   who  fccretly  admired  his   character,   at 
length  admitted  him  into  her  houlehold,  where  he  re- 
mained as  butler   till  her  death,  when  he   found  him- 
felf,    by  her  bequeil  and  his  own  economy,   poffeiTed 
of  feventy  pounds  in  money,  and  an  annuity  of  thirty. 
Freedom,    riches,  and  leifure,  naturally  led  a  dilpofi- 
tion  like  his   into    indulgences,  which  in  a  fhort  time 
completely  drained  his  purfe.     In  his  attachment  to 
women,   hedifplayeda  profufenefs  which  not  unufual- 
]y  marks  the  excels  of  that  pafTion.      Cards  had  former- 
ly (educed  him;  but  an  unfuccefsful  conteft  at  crib- 
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bage  with  ?  Jew,  who  won  his  clothes,  had  determined 
him  to  abjure  the  propenfity  which  appears  to  be  in- 
nate among-  his  countrymen.  Ignatius  loved  the  thea- 
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tre  to  fuch  a  point  of'  enthufiafm,  that  his  laR  fhilling 
went  to  Drury-Lane,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  reprefentation 
of  Richard.  He  had  even  thought  of  the  ftage  as  a 
refource  in  the  hour  of  adverfity  ;  and  his  complexion 
fuo-rrefted  to  him  the  idea  of  making  an  offer  to  the 
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manager  to  attempt  Othello  and  Oroonoko,  but  an- 
incorrigible  defeat  in  his  articulation,  rendered  his  at- 
tempt abortive.  He  again  had  reconrfe  to  fervice, 
and  was  retained  a  few  months  by  the  chaplain  at  Mon- 
tague-houfe.  That  roof  had  ever  been  aufpicious  to  him; 
and  he  was  foon  placed  about  the  perfon  of  the  duke, 
where  habitual  regularity  of  life  led  him  to  think  of  a 
matrimonial  connection,  which  he  formed  with  a  very 
deferving  woman  of  Weft-India  origin. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1773,  repeated  at- 
tScks  of  the  gout,  and  a  conftitutional  corpulence, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  attendance  in  the 
duke's  family.  At  this  crifis,  the  munificence  which 
had  relieved  him  in  ail  his  viciffitudes,  did  not  aban- 
don him;  this,  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  frugality,  ena- 
bled him  and  his  wife  to  Ex  themfelves  in  a  grocery  mop, 
where,  with  mutual  and  rigid  economy,  they  decent- 
Jy  maintained  a  numerous  family  of  children,  and  where 
a  life  of  domeftic  virtue  engaged  private  patronage, 
and  merited  public  imitation.  On  the  1 5th  of  Dec. 
1780,  a  feries  of  complicated  diforders  carried  him 
off.  After  his  death,  his  "  Letters''  were  collected  and 
publifhed  by  fubfcription  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
Thefe  letters,  with  all  their  imperfections,  have  been 
well  received  by  the  public. 


SANCROFT,  (DR.  WILLIAM)  was  born  in  1616, 
at  Frefmgfield,  Suffolk;  went  through  his  academic 
(tudies  in  a  grammar-fchool  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
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and  finifhcd  his  education  at  Emanuel    college,   Cam- 
bridge, of  which,  when  he  had  taken  the   regular  do- 
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grees,  he  was  chofen  fellow,  in  1642.  In  1649,  on 
account  of  his  refufing  to  take  the  covenant  oath,  he 
wasejeBed  from  his  fellowfhip,  and  afterwards  he  went 
beyond  fea,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  molt 
coniiderable  of  the  loyal  Englifh  exiles.  He  was  at 
Rome  when  the  news  of  the  reftoration  reached  him, 
upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  chaplain  to  Colin,  bifhop  of  Durham.  In 
1661,  he  was  employed  in  reviewing  the  liturgy,  and 
particularly  in  reBifying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric. 
The  next  year  he  was  created  a  mandamus  dodor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  eleBed  mailer  of  Emanu- 
el-college.  In  1663,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanry 
of  York;  and  the  fame  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Barwick,  was  removed  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's, 
In  1668,  he  was  admitted  archdean  of  Canterbury, 
which  dignity  he  held  till  1670.  He  was  alfo  prolocu- 
tor of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  from  which 
Charles  II.  advanced  him,  in  1677,  to  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee  of  Canterbury.  In  1686,  he  was  named  the 
firft  in  James  II.  commiffion  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
but  he  refufed  to  accept  the  commiffion.  About  that 
time  he  fufpended  Wood,  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  for  negleBing  his  diocefe.  As  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  Charter-Houfe,  he  refufed  to  admit 
Andrew  Popham,  a  Papid,  as  a  penfioner  into  that 
hofpital,  although  Popham  came;  with  a  nomination 
from  the  court.  In  1688,  he,  with  fix  bifhops,  pre- 
fen  ted  a  petition  to  king  James,  in  which  they  ftated 
their  reafons  for  not  cauling  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  confcience  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  For  this 
petition,  which  the  court  conftrued  into  a  libel,  they 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  and,  after  being  tried 
for  a  mi  Idem  can  or,  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  nation.  The  fame  year  he  projected  a  compro- 
mife  with  the  Proteilant  DifTenters,  and  when  in  com- 
pany with  eight  of  his  brethren,  the  bifhops,  he  wait- 
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ed  upon  the  king,  in  compliance  with  his  requeft,  he 
ad vi led  him,  among  other  things,  lo  annul  the  ecclcfi- 
aftical  commillion,  to  defifl  from  exercifmg  a  difpen- 
iing  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parliament. 
A  few  days  after,  the  king  preffed  him  to  fign  a  decla- 
ration of  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  inva- 
iion,  which  he  flrenuoufly  refufed;  and  on  the  iith 
Dec.  when  James  withdrew  himfelf,  through  appre- 
hendon  of  an  approaching  (lorm,  he  concurred  with 
the  lords  fpiruual  and  temporal  in  figning  a  declaration 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  fora  free  parliament,  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  the  fubjecls,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in 
particular,  \vith  a  due  indulgence  to  Proteftant-Diilen- 
ters.  However,  when  the  prince  arrived  at  St.  James's, 
-the  archbifiiop  neither  went  to  wait  on  him,  though  he 
had  once  agreed  to  do  it,  nor  fent  any  meffage.  He 
ab  fen  ted  himfelf  alfo  from  the  convention. 

After  the  acceflion  of  William  and  Mary,  he  and 
fcven  bifhops  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  eftablifhed 
government,  from  a  confcientious  regard  for  the  alle- 
giance they  had  fworn  to  king  James.  They  alfo  re- 
fufed to  take  the  oaths  prefcribed  by  an  acl  of  parlia- 
ment; in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  all  fufpen- 
ded  Auguft  ift,  1689,  and  the  ift  of  Feb.  following, 
deprived  of  their  dignities.  On  the  nomination  of  Dr. 

Tillotfon  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  1601,   Dr.  Son- 

*  it 

croft  was  ordered  by  queen  Mary,  to  leave  Lamoeth- 

Houfe  within  ten  days.  He,  however,  refolved  not 
to  move  till  ejecled  by  law,  and  in  confequence,  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  anfwer  a  writ  of  intrufion.  He  appeared  by 
his  attorney,  but  avoiding  to  put  in  any  plea,  as 
the  cafe  ftood,  judgment  pafled  againft  him  in  the  form 
of  Jaw ;  and  the  fame  evening  he  took  boat  at  Lam- 
beth-Bridge, and  went  to  a  private  houfe  in  Paulfgrave- 
Head  Court,  near  the  Temple.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
left  that  place,  and  retired  to  Frefingfield,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  refidence  of  his  anceftors  for  above 
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three  hundred  years.  Here  he  had  an  eflatc  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  a  year,  upon  which 
be  lived  in  a  very  private  manner  till  Nov.  2,4,  1693, 
when  he  died  of  an  intermitting  fever;  and  was  buried 
without  the  lead  parade,  according  to  his  own  orders, 
in  Frefingiield  church  ;  where  a  tomb  was  foon  after 
creeled  over  his  grave,  with  an  infcription  in  Latin  and 

Engliih.  written  bv  himfelf. 

<~>      •  * 


SANCTORIUS  or  SANTORIUS,  a  very  ingenious 
phyfician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  lyth 
century,  though  the  exacl  time  either  of  his  birth  or 
death  is  not  known.  He  was  a  profeffor  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Padua,  but  is  famous  principally  for  the  ex- 
periments he  made  in  phyfic,  and  the  fyftem  which  he 
built  upon  them.  Being  convinced  after  a  long  and  ex- 
ec! ft  udy  of  nature,  that  health  and  ficknefs  depend  in 
a  great  meafure  upon  the  Rate  and  manner  of  infenfi- 
ble  perfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  he  be- 
gan a  courfe  of  experiments  upon  it.  To  efTecl;  his 
purpofe,  he  contrived  a  kind  of  flatical  chair;  by 
means  of  which,  by  eftimating  the  aliments  he  took  in, 
and  the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difcbarges,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  with  furprifing  exactnefs,  the  weight 
or  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what 
kinds  of  food  increafed  or  diminifhed  it.  Upon  thefe 
experiments  he  built  a  fine  and  curious  fyftem,  which 
has  been  much  admired  and  applauded  by  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  art.  It  was  firft  pubHfhed  at  Venice  in 
1614,  under  the  title  of  "  Ars  de  Statica  Medrcin'a/* 
comprifed  in  feven  feclions  of  aphorifms,  and  has  been 
iince  re-printed  at  feveral  places  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections by  the  author.  He  publifhed  fome  other 
works,  but  thefe  were  of  lefs  importance,  or  not  fo 
well  written,  for  thev  are  now  almofl  or  wholly  for- 

.*  •    j  * 

gotten. 
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SANDERSON,  (DR.  ROBERT)  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Rotherhajm,  in. 
1587.  In  the  courfe  of  his  education,  which  he  finifh- 
td  at  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  he  was  remarked  for 
dole  application  and  a  facility  in  acquiring  the  claffica! 
flu  dies.  In  1606,  he  was  ekBed  fellow,  and  two  years 
after,  loffic- reader  in  his  own  college.  The  lectures 

"  L>  O 

which  he  read  on  thefe  occafions,  were  publifhed  in 
1615,  and  foon  ran  through  feveral  editions.  In  161 1 
be  went  into  orders,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachellor 
of  divinity  in  1617.  In  1618^  he  was  prefented  by 
his  coufin,  Sir  Nicholas  Sanderibn,  ford  vilcount  Cai- 
tleton,  to  the  reclory  of  Wibberlon,  Lincolnihirc; 
which,  however,  he  refigned,  the  next  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhcalthinefs  of  its  fituation,  and  foon 
after  was  collated  to  the  reftory  of  Boothby-Pannel, 
in  the  fame  county,  which  lie  enjoyed  far  above  forty 
years. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
clerks  in  convocation  for  the  diocefeof  Lincoln;  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  then  bifliop  of 
London,  who  reprefented  him  to  the  king,  as  a  man 
profoundly  (killed  in  cafuiftical  learning,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majedy,  in  1631.  Upon  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  the  king  was  infpired  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  judgment,  to  which  he  ever  after  paid 
great  deference.  He  Rated  to  him  many  cafes  of  con- 
fcience,  which  he  refolved  very  much  to  the  king's 
fatisfaQion.  In  1636^  v/hen  the  court  was  entertained 
at  Oxford,  Sanderfon,  among  feveral  others,  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  divinity.  In  1642,  he  was  propofed 
by  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  to  Charles,  as  one  gf 
their  cpramiffioners  for  fettling  church  affairs,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  king ;  but  the  treaty  which  was  drawn 
up  on  that  occafion,  was  nullified.  The  fame  year, 
the  king  appointed  him  rcgius-profeffor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-Church  annexed; 
but  the  national  calamities  hindered  him  from  entering 
upon  it  till  1646,  and  the  fame  caufe  deprived  him 
'VQI,.  IY,  No.  27;  Y 
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of  it  after  one  year.  In  1642,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Parliament,  one  of  the  alfembly  of  divines,  but 
he  never  fat  among  them;  and  he  refufed  to  take  the 
covenant  or  engagement,  in  confequcnce  of  which  he 
loft  his  living.  Ke  acred  the  principal  part  in  drawing 
up  "  The  Reafons  of  the  Univerfity  oi  Oxford  againft 
the  foiernn  league  and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath, 
and  the  Ordinances  concerning  DiQpipline  and  Wor- 
fliip,"  and  when  the  Parliament  had  lent  prdpofals  to 
the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate,  the  king  defir- 
ed  that  Dr.  Sanderfon,  'with  ihe  Drs.  Hammond  Shcl- 
den,  and  Ivlorley,  fhould  attend  him,  and  advife  him 
how  far  he  might  with  a  good  confcience,  comply  with 
thofe  propofals.  This  requeft  was  then  refufed;  but 
it  being  a  Rewards  granted,  when  the  king  was  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  in  the  I  fie  of  White  in  1647  anc^ 
48,  thofe  divines  attended  him  there.  Sanderfon  of- 
ten preached  before  the  king,  and  had  many  public 
and  private  conferences  with  him3  in  which  he  gave 
him  much  fatisfaclion. 

The  king  alib  defired  him  that,  fince  the  parliament 
"had  propoied  the  ablition  of  epifcopacy,  as  inconlift- 
ent  with  a  monarchical  government,  he  would  cori fi- 
tter upon  ir,  and  declare  his  judgment.  He  did  fo, 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  the  occaiion,  was  afterwards 
printed  in  1661,  under  the  tide  of  "  Epifcopacy,  as 
"eftablifhcd  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  Re- 
gal Power." 

In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  his  profefibrfhip  and 
canonry  in  Oxford  by  the  Pariiament-viiitory;  upon 
which  he  retired  to  his  living  of  Boothby-PanncL 
Soon  after  he  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  ta  Lin- 
coln, for  the  purpofe  of  being  exchanged  for  one 
Clarke,  a  puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  prifon- 
er by  the  king's  party;-  and  he  was  accordingly  foon 
rele:i!e  .  upon  articles,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  mould 
be  icftored  to  his  living,  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a 
a  mean  fubfiftence  for  himfelf  and  family,  till  the 
Rdtoiation.  JQut  though  the  articles  imported  alfo? 
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that  he  fiiould  live  undiftqrbed,  yet  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing either  quiet  or  fafe.  He  was  once  wounded,  ie- 
veral  times  plundered;  and  the  outrage  of  the  foldiers 
\vas  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came  into  his  church, 

*  J  J 

and  difturbed  him  when  he  was  reading  prayers,  but 
even  forced  the  common  prayer-book  from  him,  and 
tore  it  to  pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received 
a  vifit  from  Dr.  Hammond,  who  defired  to  converfe 
with  him  upon  fome  point.",  difputed  between  the  Cal- 
vinifts  and  Arminians  ;  and  he  was  often  applied  to 
for  the  refolution  of  cafes  of  conscience.  Several  of 
his  letters  written  upon  thefe  occafions,  have  been 
fmce  published,  in  1658,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
Efq.  lent  him  a  prefent  of  222  dollars,  which  was  a 
very  feafonable  relief;  for  his  circumfiiances,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  mod  of  the  Royalids  at  that  time,  were 
very  low.  After  this,  Sanderfon  publifhed  his  book 
entitled,  "  De  Confcientia." 

Upon  the  redoration  of  the  king  in  1660,  he  was  re- 
iiored  to  his  fellowship  and  canonry,  and  foon  after, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Shelden,  was  raifed 
to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  He  died  on  the  2yth 
Jan.  1662-3,  aged  feventy-fix,  after  having  enjoyed 
his  new  dignity  little  more  than  two  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  at  Bugden,  without  noife,  pomp 
or  expence,  according  to  his  own  directions.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  wit,  but  not  of  fuch  uni- 
verfal  reading  as  might  be  fuppofed.  His  writings, 
which  were  very  numerous,  have  been  much  eftceiiKcl 
for  their  good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  beautiful 
it  vie. 


SANDWICH,  (EARL  or)  Right  hon.  John  Mon- 
tague, Vifcount  Hinchinbrook,  a  Governor  of  the 
Charter- Houfe.,  wastheoldeft  of  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity -Houfe,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  honor 
and  patronage  for  almoft  forty-three  years.  He  was 
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alfo  the  deleft   general  in   the  army,  and  recorder  of 
Huntihgtldn  and   Godmanchefter,   F.  R.  and    A.  SS. 
he  was  one  of  thole  uncommon  men,  whole  conduct 
through  life  difplayed  the  intrepidity  of  genius  without 
pride,  the  wifdom  of  experience   without   its    mifan- 
thropy,  the  readinefs  of  extehfive  learning  without  its 
pedantry,  and  the  firmnefs  of  concious  rectitude,  with- 
out its  harfhnefs.     He  was  an  orator,  a  ftatefman,  the 
man  of  bufmefs,  and  the  companion.      His  mind  was  ' 
well  ilored   without  overflowing   in    ufelefs  verbolity, 
his  judgment   was   quick    without    being   precipitate, 
and  his  principles  were  fleadfaft  without  being  rigid. 
His  reafonings  were  pertinent,  and  therefore  energetic; 
his  decifions   were    deliberate,  and  therefore  correct. 
No  man  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
efts  of  his  country  ;  and  none  ever  ftrove  with  more 
iincerity,  to   promote  them.     As  the  private  friend, 
and  'he  public  patron,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  do- 
medic  companion,  he  Riftained  a  heart  unhartiencd  hy 
power,  and   a  character  umnanglcd  by  calumny.      In 
his  public  life,  he  never  loft  the  charities  of  the  man, 
in  the  rigor  of  the  magiftrate;   nor    forgot  the  duties 
of  the  latter,  in  the  frailties  of  the  former.      In  every 
ilation  which    he  held,  lie  not  only   efcaped  reproach, 
but  forced  admiration.      If  then  he    \vas  admired  and 
honored   by    his  coicmporaries,    what   lemains  to   be 
done  by  pofterity  ?   Simply  to    tell  what  he  was   and 
what  he  did,  that  they  may  admire   and  honour  him 
too. 

After  bavins  finifhed  his  academical  (Indies,  lie  fet 

*^r  f 

out  on  his  travels.  He  viiited  Grand-Cairo,  Conitan- 
nnople,  Italy,  and  moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  lu 
thcfe  travels  he  made  a  valuable  colleOion  of  coins 
inid  other  antiquities;  and  ftored  his  memory  with  a 
i'und  of  ideas  to  be  brought  into  ufe  in  the  fervice  of 
IMS  country.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  took  his  feat 

./  ^ 

in  the  boufe  of  Lords,  where  he  immediatelv   diftin- 

•  j 

gUiffaed  himfelf.  In  1744,  he  was  fecond  lord  of  the 
Admiralty^  under  the  duke  of  Bedford.  11117465  he 
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\vas  appointed  inhnfter  plenipotentiary  to  the  States- 
Genera!,  and  in  1748,  he  a  flitted  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He  was  one  of  the  iords-juttices  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government  during  the  king's  abfence  in  1748, 
and  1750:  joint  vice-treaiurer,  receiver-general,,  trea- 
iurer  at  war,  and  payraalter  of  Ireland  in  1755.  In 
1763,  he  was  nominated  ambaffador  to  Spain,  but 
before  he  let  out  on  this  mhTion,  he  was  appointed  to 
fueceed  George  Grenviileat  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
He  was  fecretary  of  State  in  1763-65,  1770-71.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty-board  in  1748-63-71. 
He  died  April  30,  1792,  at  his  houfe  in  Hertford-itreet, 
May-Fair,  of  a  diarrhoea,  which  had  been  two  years 
in  operation. 


SANDYS,  (EDWIN)  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate 
and  zealous  reformer,  deicended  from  a  gentleman's 
family,  was  born  in  1519,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
1557,  he  was  elected  matter  of  Ca.tharine-Hall;  and  in 
1553,  at  king  Edward's  deceafe,  he  was  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  univeriity.  Having  early  embraced  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  he  joined  with  thofe  who  were  in  fa- 
vor of  letting  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne;  and 
when  John  Dudly,  duke  of  Northumberland,  whofe 
ambition  had  led  him  to  marry  his  fon,  Lord  Guilford 
Dudly,  to  the  Lady  Jane,  arrived  at  Cambridge  in 
his  march  againft  queen  Mary,  he  required  Sandys  to 
fet  forth  the  lady  Jane's  title  in  a  fermon  the  next  day 
before  the  univeriity.  He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a 
moft  pathetic  manner;  and  befides,  gave  a  copy  oi 
his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two  days  after,  the  fame 
duke  fent  to  him  an  order  to  proclaim  queen  Mary. 
This  he  refufed,  and  was,  in  confequence,  deprived 
of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  with  other  preferments 
i/vhich  he  held,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  Lon- 
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don,  where  he  remained  above  feven  months,  and  was 
then  removed  to  the  Marfhalfea.  By  the  mediation  of 
fome  friends,  he  was  foon  after  liberated,  but  certain 
whifperers  having  hinted  to  bifhop  Gardiner,  that  he 
ivas  the  greateft  heretic  in  England,  and  one,  who  of 
all  others  had  mod  corrupted  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, ftrict  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  him. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  Arrived  at  Antwerp  in  1554,  whence  he  was 
foon  obliged  to  fly  to  Augfburg;  and  after  Maying 
there  a  few  days,  he  went  to  Strafburg,  where  he  fix- 
ed his  abode.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
wife  and  one  child  who  had  followed  him.  In  1558, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks 
in  the  houfe  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he  ever  af- 
ter maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence.  Upon  his 
receiving  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  queen  Mary's 
death,  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  Jan.  19,  1558-9.  In  March 
following,  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  council,  one  of  the  nine  Proteilanc  divines,  who 
were  to  hold  adifputation  againil  as  many  of  the  Ro- 
imfli  religion,  before  both  houfes  of  Parliament  at 
Weftminftcr.  When  the  popifh  prelates  were  depriv- 
ed, he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Carlile,  which  he 
refufed,  but  accepted  that  of  Worcefter.  In  1565, 
he  was  one  of  the  bifhops  appointed  to  make  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  bible;  the  portions  which  fell  to  his 
ihare,  were  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  He 
fucceeded  Grindal  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570;  and5 
the  next  year,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  aflift  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclefiaflical  commif- 
fion  againft  both  the  Papifts  and  Puritans.  In  1576, 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  biiliopric  of  York.  The  fe- 
verity  of  his  temper,  and  efpecially  the  zeal  with  which 
he  acled  againft  the  Papills,  expoied  him  to  their  cen- 
fures,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  much,  afperfed  in  their 
libels.  The  fame  leverity  alfo  involved  him  in  many 
difputes  and  quarrels  with  thofe  of  his  own  commun- 
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ion,  and  his  opponents  were  fo  unremitting  in  their 
endeavors  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  intereft,  that  his 
life  was  a  continued  fccne  of  warfare.  He  died  July 
10,  1588,  in  his  6gth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  col- 
]£giate  church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is 
ere&ed  to  his  memory. 


SAN  PIETRO,  or  SAMPIERO,  called  alfo 
Bafiilica,  from  the  town  of  Baftia,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Coriica,  was  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
French  fervice  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Flenry 

o  o  j 

II.  and  Charles  IX.  It  may  be  faid  that  he  was  born 
wiih  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Genoefe,  then  fover- 
cigns  in  Corfica.  From  his  infancy,  he  bore  arms 
againft  them  ;  a  ad  by  his  valor  and  military  /kill,  be- 
came formidable  to  the  republic.  His  exploits  gained 
him  the  heart  of  Vanini  Ornano,  a  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful heireis,  the  only  daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Cor- 
fica. San  Pietro  might  have  lived  io  tranquility  and 
affluence,  projected  by  this  advantageous  alliance,  had 
he  not  fuppofed  that  the  Genoefe  never  could  pardon 
his  offences.  FuU  of  this  imagination,  and  of  new 
fchcmes,  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  children  into 
France.  There  he  ferved  the  count  very  fuccefsfully 
during  the  civil  wars;  but  {till  defirous  of  reftoring 
liberty  to  his  country,  he  was  inceffantly  endeavoring 
to  difturb  the  Genoefe.  He  even  went,  to  Conftanti- 
nople  to  folicit  the  Turks  to  fend  a  fleet  againft  them. 
During  this  voyage,  the  republic  of  Genoa,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  San  Pietro,  fent 
their  agents  to  his  wife,  then  at  Marfeilles,  to  induce 
her  to  return  to  her  own  country,  by  promifing  the 
reftoration  of  her  fortune,  and  giving  her  hopes,  that 
by  repofing  this  confidence  in  the  ftate,  (lie  would  pro- 
cure her  hufband's  pardon.  The  credulous  Vanini 
was  perfuaded.  She  firft  fent  away  her  furniture  and 
jewels,  and  then  fet  fail,  with  her  children,  for  Genoa, 
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A  friend  of  San  Pietro,  having  been  early  informed  of 
this,  armed  a  ihip,  purfued  the  fugitive,  brought  her 
back  to  France,  and  furrendercd  her  to  the  parliament 
of  Aix. 

San  Pietro,  upon  his  return  from  Conftantinoplev 
being  informed  of  this  adventure,  dabbed  one  of  his 
domedics  becaufe  he  had  not  fuilkient  refolutiori  to 
oppofe  it.  He  then  went  to  Aix,  and  demanded  his 
wife.  The  parliament  \vcre  unwilling  to  truflthe  lady 
in  his  power;  but  the  beautiful  Vanini,  fuperior  to 
fear,  though  flic  expeBed  fome  fatal  event,  earnedly 
folicited  to  be  reftored  to  her  hufixand.  Her  rcqueit 
was  granted,  and  they  fet  out  together  for  Marseilles. 
When  San  Pietro  came  to  his  own  houfe,  and  found 
it  unfurnifhed,  he  was  roufed  to  fury.  Without  de- 
parting from  the  refpect  he  had  condantly  preferved 
for  his  wife,  bccaulc  her  delcent.  was  far  fuperior  to  his, 
he  reproached  her  for  her  mifconduB,  declared  it  could 
be  expiated  only  by  death,  and  commanded  two  of  his 
flaves  to  execute  this  terrible  fentence.  "  I  do  not 
fhrink  from  my  fate,"  cried  the  heroic  Vanini,  "  but 
fince  I  mull  die,  I  beg,  as  the  lad  favor,  it  may  not 
be  by  the  hands  of  thefe  wretches,  but  by  the  hands 
of  the  braveft  of  men,  whole  valor  fijrft  induced  me  to 
efpoufe  him."  The  barbarian,  whom  nothing  could 
(often,  difmifled  his  executioners,  threw  himlelfat  the 
feet  of  his  wife  called  her  his  queen  and  his  miftrefs, 
implored  her  pardon  in  the  mod:  humble  terms,  and 
caufed  their  children  to  be  introduced.  He  wept,  with 
t/ie  unfortunate -mother,  over  thefe  melancholy  pledges 
of  their  affection,  put  the  fatal  cordaboiu  her  neck,  and 
ftrangled  her  with  his  own  hands!  This  was  in  1567. 
San  Pietro  fet  out  immediately  for  the  court,  where 
the  news  *>f  his  horrid  crime  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  was  forbidden  to  appear.  He,  notwithdanding, 
p  re  fen  ted  him  (elf  before  the  king,  the  detedable  Charles 
the  ninth.  He  talked  of  fervices,  claimed  their  reward, 
and  expofmg  his  naked  bofom,  which  was  covered 
with  fcars:  "  Wfyat  ji^nifieiS  k  to  the  kiflg}"  faid  the 
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favage,  cc  what  {igmfies  it  to  France,  whether  a  good 
or  a  bad  underftanding  fubfifted  between  San  Pietro 
and  his  wife? '  Every  perfon  was  (hocked  at  the  dar- 
ing behaviour  of  this  maniac;  yet  he  was  pardoned. 

San  Pietro,  though  he  efcaped  many  perils  of  war, 
did  not  go  to  his  grave  with  impunity.  He  was  killed 
in  an  arnbufcade  prepared  for  him  by  the  brothers  of 
his  wife,  the  unfortunate  Vanini  Ornano. 

Such  was  the  deteftation  in  which  his  crime  was  held, 
that  his  fon  Alphonfo,  afterwards  a  marfhal  of  France, 
and  a  great  warrior,  was,obliged  to  renounce  his  pater- 
nal name,  and  affume  that  of  Arnano.  He  left  a  fon, 
likewife  a  marfhai  of  France,  who  died  a  prifoner  in 
the  caltle  of  Vincennes,  and  the  whole  family  became 
extinB,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 


SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who,  for 
excellence  in  her  art,  has  been  called  "  The  Tenth 
Mufe,"  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos, 
about  the  year  610  before  Chrift.  She  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcaeus,  the  lad  of  whom  was 
her  countryman,  and  as  fome  think,  her  fuitor.  It 
has  been  thought  alfo,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her 
lovers;  but  this  is  an  error  in  chronology,  for  upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  Sappho  mud  have 
been  dead  or  very  old  before  Anacreon  was  born. 
The  poetical  pieces  of  this  lady,  confift  of  Hymns, 
Odes,  and  Songs,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
all  turn  upon  love.  None  of  them,  however,  remain 
at  this  time,  except  fome  fragments  which  the  ancient 
fcholiafts  have  cited;  an  hymn  to  Venus,  preferved 
by  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafFus,  as  an  example  of  a 
perfection  which  he  had  occafion  to  illuitrate;  and  an 
ode  to  one  of  her  miftrefles,  which  confirms  a  tradition 
delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous  paf- 
fion  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that 
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fhc  was  willing  to  have  her  miflrcfles  as  well  as  her  gal- 
lants. 

On  this  account  Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  fa- 
crihce  to  Phaon  of  her  female  paramours;  for  Sap- 
pho's pafiion  for  her  own  fex,  yielded  upon  occafion 
to  a  Itronger  paiiion  for  ours.  She  fell  defpcrately  in 
love  with  Phaon,  and  ufcd  every  art  to  win  him,  but 
in  vain.  She  followed  him  into  Sicily,  whether  he  had 

»•    * 

retired  to  avoid  her  perfccutions,  and  during  her  (lay 
in  that  r&ancl,  fhe  probably  compofcd  her  "  Hymn  to 
Venus,"  in  which  fhe  fo  ardently  begs  the  affiftaneeof 
that  goddefs.  Her  prayers,  however,,  were  ineffec^ 
tual  :  phaon  was  cruel  to  the  latt:  degree.  The  unfor* 
tunate  Sappho  was  obliged  to  take  the  dreadful  leap  > 
fhe  went  to  the  promontory  Lcucas,  and  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  ica. 

The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  much  furprife  us,, 
if  we  reflect  that  fhe  was  a  widow,  for  (lie  had  been 
married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifland  of  Andros,  by 

'  ^ 

whom  Hie  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis,  that  fhe  had 
never  been  hagdfome;  that  fhe  had  obferved  no  mea- 
fure  in  her  paflion  for  either  fex,  and  that  Phaon  had 
long  known  all  her  charms.  The  Mitylenians  held 
her  in  fo  high .  eflimation,  and  were  fo  feniible  of  the 
glory  they  derived  from  her  being  born  among  them,, 
that  they  paid  her  fovereign  honors  after  her  death, 
and  flaniped  their  money  with  her  image.  The  Ro- 
mans erected  a  noble  ft  at  tie  of  porphyry  to  her,  and 
in  fliort,  moderns  as  well  as  ancients  have  chanted  her 
praiies,  and  done  honor  to  her  memory. 


SARA  SIN,  (JoiiN  FRANCIS)  a  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Heruianville,  near  Caen,  about  1604.  It  is 
faid  in  the  u  Segraiiiana,"  but  upon  what  foundation 
\ve  know  not,  that  Mr.  Faueannier  of  Caen,  a  trea- 
furer  of  France,  having  had  an  amour  with  a  beloved 
damfel,  who  was  of  a  rank  too  low  for  his  wife?  upon 
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finding  her  pregnant,  married  her,  and  that  Sarafin 
\vastheproduct  of  their  ante-nuptial  congrefs.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  began  his  (ladies  at  Caen,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  eminent  for 
\vk  and  polite  literature,  though  he  was  very  defective 
in  every  thing  which  could  be  called  learning.  He  af- 
terwards maele  the  tour  of  Germany,  and  ur>on  his 
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return  to  France,  was  appointed  fecrctary  to  the  prince 
of  Conti.  Saratin  perfuaded  the  prince  to  marry  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarene,  and  for  his  good  oliices 
received  a  large  fum. 

The  Cardinal,  however^  after  the -confummation  of 
the  marriage,  made  a  jcit  of  Sarafin;  and  the  prince, 
who  was  fufficiemly  dilgufted  with  his  confort,  being 
informed  of  the  bargain  between  thrm,  turned  Saraiin 
out  of  doors,  as  a  villain  who  had  fold  himfe  -  to  the 
Cardinal.  This  difgrace  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafion- 
cd  his  death,  which  happened  in  1654.  In  his  life 
time,  he  publifhed  "  Dilcours  de  la  Tragedie;"  "  L' 
Hiltoire  du  Siege  de  Dunkerque,"  in  1649;  anc^  m 
1652,  "  La  Pompe  funebre  de  Voiture,"  in  the  "  Mif- 
cillanea"  of  Menage,  to  whom  it  is  aadrefled. 

At  his  death,  he  ordered  all  his  writings  to  be  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  Menage,  to  be  difpofed  of  ac- 
cording as  that  gentleman  (hould  think  proper,  and 
Menage  publifhed  a  quarto  volume  of  them  at  Paris,  in 
1656.  They  confilt  of  poetry  and  profe,  and  are  much 
efteemed.  In  1675,  there  appeared  two  more  vols. 
containing  his  juvenile  works. 


SARISBURY,  (JOHN  OF)  an  Englifhman  very  fa- 
mous in  his  time,  was  born  at  Rocheiter  about  nrio. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  went  into  France,  and  afc-r 
his  return,  received  a  commiflion  from  the  king  his 
m  after,  to  refide  at  the  court  of  pope  Eu  genius,  in 
order  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.  Some  of  his 
enimies  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  pope  againft  him. 
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by  circulating  certain  flanderous  reports  which  they  took 
care  to  carry  to  the  ears  of  his  holinefs;  but  at  length 
the  truth  was  difcovered,  and  he  was  retained  by  Eu- 
genius  with  all  the  favors  he  had  merited.  lie  was 
itill  more  efteemed  by  that  pope's  fucceffor;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recalled  to  England,  was  highly  dittinguifhed 
by  the  favor  of  Thomas  Becket,  .then  high-chancel ior 
of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  atahat  time  poffeffed 

a  complete  afcendency  over  his  matter  Henry  II.  and 
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as  he  wanted  ailiitance,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  John  of 
Sarifbury,  particularly  in  the  education  of  the  king's 
eldelt  ion,  and  of  fcvcral  Engliih  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  inftruct  in  good  manners  and 
learning.  Becket  alfo  left  to  him  the  care  of  his  houfe 
•while  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Guienne;  and  when 
he  left  .he  court  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  archie- 
piicopal  fee  or  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
ibon  after  his  return,  John  of  Sarifbury  attended  him, 
and  was  afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  when  that 
turbulent  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and 
\vhen  at  the  end  of  feven  years  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land. When  Becket  was  killed  in  his  own  cathedral, 
John  of  Sarifbury  was  with  him,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  ward  off  the  blow  which  one  of  the  aflaffins  aimed  at 
his  matter's  head,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
which  the  chirurgeons  alter  'employing  all  their  (kill 
upon  it  for  a  year,  pronounced  to  be  incurable,  and 
it  was  pretended  that  it  w?as  cured  at  laft,  by  a  miracle 
of  Thomas  Becket.  After  his  recovery  he  returned 
into  France,  and  in  1176,  was  made  bifhop  of  Char- 
tres;  which  dignity  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  two  years. 

John  of  Sarifbury  was  one  of  the  fhining  lights  of 
the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  indeed  was  a  moft 
ingenious,  polite  and  learned  man.  This  appears  from 
a  Latin  treaiife,  entitled,  "  Policraticon,  five  denugis 
Cuiialium,  er  vefligiis  Philofophorum."  Befides  this 
he  wrote  fonie  "  Letters,"  a  "  Life  of  Thomas  Becket," 
and  a  "  Treatife  upon  Logic  and  Philoiophy." 
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SARTO,  (ANDREA  DEL)  an  excellent  Italian  pain- 
ter, was  the  ion   of  a  taylor,  whence   he  received  the 
name  of   Sano,  and  was   born   at  Florence  in  1478. 
He  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  goldfmith,  with  whom 
he  continued   for    fome   time;   but  a  fondnefs  for  the 
art  of  defigning  led  him   to  neglect  his  trade.      From 
the  goldfmith  he  was  removed   to  John  Bafile,  an  or- 
dinary painter,  who  taught  him  in  form  the  rudiments 
of  his  art;   and  afterwards  he  was   placed   under  Peter 
Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  his  genius. 
While  with  Cofimo,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  which  others 
devoted  to  amufements,  m  defigning  in  the  great  hall, 
of  La  Sala  del  Papa,  where  he  found  the  cartoons  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  where, 
by  his  application   and  facility  ,in  copying,    he    foon 
arrived  to  a   great  degree  of  perfection  in  his  art.   His 
matter  having  grown  old,  he  left  him  and  joined  him- 
felf  to  Francis  Bigio.     They  lived  together  and  exe- 
cuted a  great  number  of  paintings  for  the  monafteries 
at  Florence  and  its  environs.      Sarto  drew   madonnas 
in  abundance,  and  the  profits  arifmg  from  his  labors, 
would  have  fupported  him  very  handfomely,  had  he 
not  foolifhly  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  woman  who 
was  then  the  wife  of  another  man,   but  upon  the  death 
of  her  huiband,  was  married  to    Sarto.      From   that 
time  forth  his  fortune  began  to  decline,  and  his  temper 
to  be  foured.     For,  befides  the  incumbrance  of  a  mar- 
ried life,  he  was   often  difturbed  with  jealoufy,  and 
his  wifes'  ill  humors.     In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  and 
his  works  were  fpread  over  different  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  fome  of  his  pieces  falling  under  the  notice  of  Fran- 
cis   I.  that  monarch  was  fo  well  pleafed  with   them, 
that  he  invited    Sarto   into    France.      He  went;  and 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  court,  even  before  he 
began  to  work,  he  received  the  mod  ample  proofs  of 
that  prince's  bounty.      He  executed  many  pieces  there 
for  the  king  and  the  nobility;  but  while  he  was  work- 
ing one  day  upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen-mother, 
he  received  letters  from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  de- 
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termined  him  to  return  thither.  He  pretended  domef- 
tic  affairs,  and  promifed  the  king  not  only  to  return, 
but  to  bring  with  him  a  good  collection  of  pictures  and 
fculptures.  In  this  however,  he  was  overruled  by  his 
relations,  and  never  returned;  which  gave  Francis, 
who  had  trufted  him  with  a  confuderable  fum  of  mo- 
ney, fo  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  painters,  that  he 
would  not  look  favorably  upon  them  for  fome  years- 
after.  Sarto  died  of  the  plague  in  1520,  aged  forty- 
two  years. 


SAVAGE,  (RICHARD)   fon  of  Anne,  countefs  of 

Macclesfield,  bv  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was  born  in  1608, 

'  -,  ~/" 

He  might  have  been  confidered  as  the  iffue  of  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield;  but  his  mother,  in  order  to  get  a  fe- 
paration  from  her  hufband,  made,  in  this  inftance,  a 
public  confeflion  of  adultery.  From  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  the  countefs  refolved  to  difown  him ;  and 
conformably  to  this  refolution,  ilie  treated  him  with 
the  moft  unnatural  cruelty  of  every  kind.  She  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  educate 
as  her  own.  By  declaring  him  dead,  (he  prevented 
the  earl  of  Rivers  from  making  him  a  bequeft  in  his 
•will  of  fix  them  fan.  d  pounds.  She  endeavored  to  fend 
him  fecretly  to  the  American  plantations ;  and  finally  ^ 
to  bury  him  in  obfcurity  forever,  (he  placed  him  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  flioemaker  in  Holborn. 

About  this  time,  his  nurfe  died,  and  in  fearching 
her  effects,  which  he  imagined  to  be  his  right,  he  found 
fome  letters  which  informed  him  of  his  birth,  and  the 
reafons  for  which  it  was  concealed.  He  now  left  his 
matter,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  awaken  the  ten- 
dernefs,  and  attract  the  regard  of  his  mother.  His 
affiduity  was  unfuccefsful :  he  could  not  perfuade  her 
either  to  acknowledge  him,  or  to  afford  him  any  fup- 
port,  and  he  was  reduced  to  all  the  complicated  mife- 
ries  of  extreme  indigence. 
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By  the  care  of  the  lady  Mafon,  mother  to  the  coun- 
tefs,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  St. 
Albans,  where  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning  which 
his  fituation  allowed;  and  he  now  became  an  author 
from  neceility.  The  firft  effort  of  his  rude  genius  was 
a  poem  againft  Hoadly,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  of  which 
the  author  was  afterwards  afhamed.  He  then  under- 
took to  write  for  the  ftage,  but  his  fuccefs  was  not 
very  encouraging.  Yet  his  attempt  was  attended  with 
fome  advantage;  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilkes.  In 
1723,  he  brought  forth  a  tragedy,  called  ;t  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  in  which  himfelf performed  apart.  While 
he  was  writing  this  piece,  he  was  without  lodging,  and 
often  without  food;  he  ftudied  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
ftreet,  and  when  he  had  compofed  a  number  of  lines, 
he  would  (lep  into  a  (hop,  and  beg  the  ufeof  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  For  this  play  he  received  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  it  moreover  procured  him  the  notice 
of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinclion.  But  when  the  world 
was  beginning  to  regard  him  with  a  more  favorable 
eye,  a  misfortune  befel  him,  by  which,  not  only  his  re- 
putation, but  his  life  was  in  danger.  In  a  night-ramble,. 
he  happened  to  enter  into  a  coffee-houfe  of  ill  fame; 
a  quarrel  arofe,  and  a  Mr.  Sinclair  was  killed  in 
the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion,  was  taken 
into  euftody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  con- 
vicled.  His  mother  was  fo  inhuman,  at  this  crifis, 
as  to  ufe  all  the  means  in  her  power,  to  prejudice 
the  queen  againft  him,  and  to  crufh  all  his  hopes  of 
life  from  the  royal  mercy.  But  at  length,  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Hertford,  out  of  companion,  laid  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  (lory  and  fufferings  of  poor  Savage,  be- 
fore her  majefty ;  and  obtained  his  pardon.  He  re-- 
covered his  liberty,  but  was  without  any  means  of 
fubfiitence.  A  lucky  thought  ftruck  him.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  to  compel  his  mother  to  do  fomething 
for  him ;  and  to  extort  from  her  by  the  force  of  fa- 
tire,  what  (lie  had  denied  to  natural  affection.  The 
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expedient  proved  fuccefsful,  and  lord  Tyrconnel, 
upon  his  promiling  to  lay  aficle  his  defign,  received 
him  i'lto  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  en- 
gaged to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  In  this  happy  period  of  his  life,  happy  in- 
deed in  companion  with  his  former  \vretchednefs; 
he  publiflied  6i  The  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem,  in 
1729,"  which  received  the  approbation  of  Pope,  and 
which  the  author  himfclf  considered  as  his  mafterpiece. 
It  was  addreffed  to  the  eari  of  Tyrconnel,  with  the 
higheft  ftrains.of  panegyric.  Thefe  praifes,  however, 
in  a  fhort  time  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraB, 
for  he  was  difcarded  by  the  earl  on  account  of  his 
imprudent  and  licentious  behaviour.  He  now  thought 
himfelf  again  at  liberty  to  expofe  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  and  accordingly  publifhed  ;t  The  Baftard,  a 
Poem."  This  had  an  extraordinary  fale;  and,  ap- 
pearing at  a  time  when  the  countefs  was  at  Bath,  many 
perfons  there  took  frequent  opportunities  of  repeating 
paiTages  from  it  in  her  hearing;  and  fhame  obliged 
her  to  leaVe  the  place.  Savage,  fome  time  after  this, 
finding  his  inhuman  mother  {till  inexorable,  formed 
a  resolution  of  applying  to  the  queen;  (he  had  given 
him  his  life,  and  he  hoped  her  goodnefs  would  ena- 
ble him  to  fupport  it.  He  publifhed  a  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  entitled,  "  The  Volunteer  Lanfeat."  The 
queen  in  confequence,  fent  him  fifty  pounds,  with 
an  intimation  that  he  might  annually  expert  the  fame 
bounty.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politenefs,  and 
wit,  (till  railed  him  new  friends,  as  fait  as  his  mifbe- 
haviour  loft  him  his  old  ones,  and  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  then  prime  minifter,  was  warmly  folicited  in  his 
favor.  Promifes  were  given,  but,  as  ufual,  ended 
in  a  difappointment;  upon  which  he  publiflied,  in 
the  u  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  poem  entitled,  u  The 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statefman."  His  poverty 
and  diftrefs  increafed  fo  that  he  knew  not  one  day, 
where  he  mould  get  a  dinner  the  next,  and  if  he  dined 
at  all,  it  was  when  by  accident  he  was  invited  to  the 
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tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from  which  the  meannefs 
of  his  drefs  often  excluded  him. 

He  was  without  lodging  as  well  as  food.  He  pafT- 
td  the  night  often  in  mean  houfes,  which  are  fet  open 
for  any  cafual  wanderers ;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidft 
the  riot  and  filth  of  the  loweft  and  mod  profligate  of 
the  rabhle;  and  fometimes  when  he  was  entirely  with- 
out money,  walked  about  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  then  lay  down  in  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and  in  win- 
ter, with  his  affociates  in  poverty,  among  the  afhes  of 
a  glafs-houfe.  This  wretched  life  was  rendered  (till 
more  fo  in  1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the 
lofs  of  his  penfion,  His  diilrefs  now  became  publicly 
known,  fo  that  his  friends  thought  proper  to  concert 
fome  meafures  to  procure  him  a  permanent  relief.  It 
•was  propofed  that  he  mould  retire  into  Wales,  on  an 
allowance  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  raifed  by 
fubfcription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  and  lay  afide  all  his  ambitious  thoughts. 
This  offer  he  appeared  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and 
he  let  out  on  his  journey  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his 
purfe.  His  friends  and  benefactors,  the  principal  of 
\vhom  was  Mr.  Pope,  expeded  now  to  hear  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Wales;  but,  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  his 
departure,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  letter  from  him, 
informing  them  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road  with- 
out money^  and  that  he  could  not  proceed  without  a 
remittance.  The  money  was  fent,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  whence  he  was  to  embark  for 
Swanfea.  He  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paffage, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  flay  fome  time  at  Brif- 
tol; where,  with  his  ufual  facility,  he  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  principal  people,  who  treated  him  with 
every  kind  of  civility.  At  length  he  reached  the  place 
of  his  deftination,  where  he  refided  a  year;  and  finiih- 
ed  a  tragedy  which  he  had  begun  in  London.  He  was 
now  delirous  of  going  to  town  to  have  it  brought  upon 
theftage;  but  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Pope, 
Itrenuoufly  oppofed  the  defign,  and  advifed  him  to 
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put  it  into  the  bands  of  Thompfon  and  Mallet,  to  fit 
it  for  the  ftage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the 
profits,  out  of  which  hefhould  receive  an  annual  pen- 
fion.  He  rejected  this  propofal,  quitted  Swanfea,  and 
fet  out  for  London.  But  at  Briftol  he  experienced  a 
repetition  of  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
merly treated,  and  be  could  not  refill  it.  He  flayed 
fo  long,  that  he  wearied  out  all  his  friends.  Hk  wit 
bad  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  conduct,  and  late 
bours,  made  him  very  troublefome  to  men  of  bufinefs. 
Here,  however,  he  continued,  in  the  rnidfl  of  pover- 
ty, hunger,  and  contempt,  until  the  miftrefs  of  a  cof- 
fee-houfe  to  whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arreft- 
cd  him  for  the  debt.  He  could  find  no  bail,  and  was 
therefore  lodged  in  prifon.  During  his  confinement, 
be  began  and  almoft  finifhed  a  fatire,  entitled  "  Lon- 
don and  Briftol  Delineated,"  by  which  he  intended  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  who  had  no  more  generofity 
than  to  fuffer  a  man,  for  whom  they  profelfed  a  re- 
gard, to  languifh  in  a  gaol,  for  fo  finall  a  fum. 

When  he  bad  been  about  iix  months  in  prifon,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  on  whom  bis  princi- 
pal dependence  now  refted,  containing  a  charge  of 
atrocious  ingratitude. 

Savage  returned  a  very  folemn  proteftation  of  his 
innocence,  and  appeared  much  difturbed  at  the  accu- 
fation.  In  a  few  days  after  he  was  feized  with  a  difor- 
der,  which  at  fir II  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous, 
but  finally  fettled  in  a  fever  which  terminated  his  life 
Aug.  i,  1743,  in  his  46th  year.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the 
gaoler. 


SAVILE,  (SiR  GEORGE)  marquis  of  Halifax,  is 
generally  fuppofed,  from  the  time  of  his  returning 
from  his  travels,  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1630.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  at  this  day,  of  the 
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early  part  of  his  life;  which  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  it  was  not  diftingdHhed  by  any  memorable  actions, 
or  brilliant  difplays  of  genius.  He  is  firft  introduced  to 
us  by  the  part  he  acled  in  favor  of  reftoring  Charles  II. 
by  whom  he  was  foon  after  created  a  peer.  In  1668, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  that  remarkable  com- 
mittee, which  fat  at  Brook-Hall  for  the  examination 
of  the  money  which  had  been  expended  during  the 
Dutch  war;  and  into  which  no  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  admitted.  In  1672,  he  was  chofen 
a  privy-counfellor,  and  the  fame  year,  went  to  Hol- 
land with  the  duke  of  Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Arlington, 
as  ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to 
negociate  a  peace  with  France.  In  1675,  he  oppof- 
ed  with  vigor,  the  non-redding  left-bill;  and  the  year 
following  was  removed  from  the  council-board  by  the 
intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  treafurer,  whom  he 
had  provoked  by  a  (haft  of  his  v/it,  in  the  examination 
before  the  councils  concerning  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
His  removal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  York, 
who  then  had  a  more  violent  averfion  to  him,  than 
even  to  lord  Shaftfbury  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  fpo- 
ken  with  great  firmnefs  and  fpint  in  the  houfe  of  Lords 
againft  the  bill  of  toleration.  However,  upon  a  change 
of  the  miniftry  in  1679,  Halifax  was  made  a  member 
of  the  new  council.  When  the  exclufion-bili  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  appeared  with  great 
refolution  at  the  head  of  the  debates  again  (I  it.  This 
exafperated  the  houfe  of  Commons  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  addreffed  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his 
councils  and  prefence  forever;  but  initead  of  this,  Hali- 
fax prevailed  upon  his  majefty  to  diilolve  that  parlia- 
ment, and  he  was  himfelf  created  an  earl.  But  upon 
the  king's  delaying  to  call  a  new  parliament  according 
to  his  promife  to  his  lordfhip,  he  fell  lick  through  vex- 
ation and  impatience;  expostulated  feverely  with  thole 
who  were  fent  to  him  on  that  affair,  and  refilled  the  of- 
fice both  of  fecretary  of  itate  and  lord- lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  A  parliament  at  length  being  called,  in  1680, 
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he  again  headed  the  oppofition  to  the  excluficn-bill, 
and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  management  of  the 
debates,  though  it  occafioned  a  new  addrefs  from  the 
houle  of  Commons  to  remove  him.  But  after  that 
bill  was  reje&fd  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  Halifax  preff- 
ed  the  Commons,  though  unfuccefsiully,  to  proceecj 
to  limitations;  and  began  with  moving  that  the  duke 
mi,2(ht  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  king's  life,  In  1682,  he  was  creat- 
ed a  marquis;  fooh  after  privy-feat;  and  upon  king 
James'  acceflion,  prefident  of  the  council.  But  ori 
his  refufing  affent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tells,  he  was 
told  by  the  king,  that  though  he  could  never  forget 
his  pail  fervices,  yet,  fince  he  refufed  to  comply  in 
that  point,  and  it  was  his  own  intereft  to  have  all  his 
council  of  one  call,  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  him  from 
the  board;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fiom  all  his  other  public  employments.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  however, 
fen t  by  James,  with  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Godol- 
phin,  to  treat  with  him. 

Iri  the  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  James 
had  withdrawn  himfelf  the  fir  ft  time  from  Whitehall, 
the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and,  upon  the 
king's  return  from  Feverlham,  he  was  fent  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and 
lord  Delamere,  to  order  the  king  to  quit  his  palace  at 
Whitehall,  arid  retire  to  Hull.  In  the  convention-par- 
liament, he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
and  vigoroufly  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  and  the  conjun6live  fovereignty  of 
the  prince  and  princefs;  upon  whofe  acceflion  he  was 
again  made  privy-feal.  But  in  the  feflion  of  1689, 
upon  the  enquiry  for  the  authors  of  the  profecutions 
againft  lord  Ruffel,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  the  mar- 
quis, who  had  aided  or  at  lead  concurred  in  thefe 
profecutions  in  1683,  now  quitted  the  court,  and  be- 
came what,  from  that  time,  he  continued  to  be,  a 
\varm  oppofer  of  governmental  meafures3  till  his  death, 
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which  happened  in  April   1695,  occafioned  by  a  gan- 
grene in  a  rupture  he  had  long  neglected. 

He  had  fet  his  heart  upon  raifing  his  family,  and, 
though  he  acquired  a  vail  eftate  for  them,  he  buiied 
two  of  his  fons,  and  almoft  all  his  grandchildren.  The 
fon  who  alone  furvived  him,  v/as  an  honed  man,  bin 
Far  inferior  in  point  of  talents,  to  the  father;  and  this 
fon  dying  in  1700  without  ilfue,  the  dignity  became 
extinct  in  this  family,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Halifax 
was  revived  the  fame  year,  in  the  per  fon  of  Charles 
Montague. 

Beiides  u  TJie  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  he  wrote, 
66  Advice  to  a  Daughter;"  "  The  Anatomy  of  au 
Equivalent'  "  A  Letter  to  a  DifiTemer,  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty's  late  glorious  Declaration  of  Indulgences;"  "  A 
Rough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea,  in  16^4  ;" 
f6  Maxims  of  State,"  "  The  Character  of  king  Charles 

II.  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Maxims  of  State,  &G,  1650," 
octavo;  "  Character  of  Bifhop   Burne.t,"  printed   at 
the  end  of  his  "  Hiflory  of  his  own  Times,"  "  Hifto- 
rical  Obfervations  upon  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.  II. 

III.  and  Richard  II.  with  Remarks  upon  their  Faith- 
ful Counfellors  and  Falfe  Favorites,   1689."     All  his 
works  are  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance.     Indeed  as 
a  ftatefman,  an  orator,  or  a  writer,  he  had  no  equal 
among  his  cotemporaries. 


SAUNDERS,  (SiR  EDMUND)  was  one  of  thofc 
rare  and  lucky  geniufes,  whofe  fortune  is  entirely  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  From  the  laft  and  molt 
wretched  expedient  of  lazinefs  or  infirmity,  he  raif- 
edhimfelf,  by  regular,  but  inexplicable  gradations,  to 
honor  and  affluence.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  minute  cir~ 
cumftafjces  of  his  life,  with  his  aclions  in  every  prq- 
greflive  flep  of  his  elevation ;  with  thepurpoles  he  had 
in  view,  and  the  means  he  ufed  to  attain  them  !  The 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  hiftory   of  illuftrious 
characters  are  improved  chiefly   by  thofe  who  poffefs 
talents  and  virtue,  without  property  or  patronage  fo 
neceffary  to  encourage  them,  and  difplay  them  to  the 
\vorld.     By  fuch  examples  as  this  before  us,  if  they  are 
fully  unfolded  in  all  their  circumvolutions,  the  mod 
humble  may  be  taught  to  afpire,  and  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate to  hope.     Even  if  they  mould  be  unfuccefsful  in 
the  event,  they  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  great  advantage 
which  ever  refuks  from  the  imitation  of  an  upright  and 
eminent  model.       Yet  fo  it  is:  of  this   extraordinary 
man,  extraordinary  for  the  eminence  which  he  attain- 
ed, and  the  lownefs  from  which  he  fprung,  few  inci- 
dents  are  known;  and  thofe  few  are  related  without 
their  caufes  or  attendant  circumftances.      The  firft  that 
is  known  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  a  ftrolling  beggar  with- 
out known  parents  or  relations.     He  was  often  feen 
begging  fcraps  at  Clement's  Inn,  where  he  attracted 
notice  by  his  uncommon  fprightlinefs.     As  he  expref- 
fed  a  Itrong  defire  to  learn  to  write,  one  of  the  attor- 
ney's clerks,  who   was    particularly  pleafed  with   his 
flafhes  of  merriment,  undertook  to  teach  him;    and 
he  foon  qualified  him  for  a  hackney  -writer.     He  took 
all    opportunities    of  improving  himfelf,  by   reading 
fuch  books  as  he  could  borrow   from  his  friends,  and 
in  thecourfe  of  a  few  years,  became  an  able  attorney, 
From  an  attorney  he  became  an  eminent  counfel;  and 
in  the   reign  of  Charles  IT.  was  appointed  chief-juf- 
;ice  of  the  king's  Bench.     Befides  allthis:  in  1683,  ne 
died. 


SAUNDERSON,  (DR.  NICHOLAS)  an  eminent 
profeffor  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  1682,  at  Thurlfton, 
Yorkfhire;  where  his  father,  befides  a  fm  all  eft  ate,  en- 
joyed a  place  in  the  excife.  This  gentleman  was  an 
inftance  of  the  truth  of  what  has  ©ften  been  afferted, 
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and  often  denied;  that  a  blind  man  may  be  taught  the 
whole  circle  of  literature.  When  he  was  twelve  months 
old,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  fmall  pox,  not  only  of 
his  fight,  but  even  of  his  eyes,  which  came  away  in 
abfceffes;  fo  that  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and 
colours,  than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.  At  an  ear- 
ly period  he  was  fent  to  a  free-fchool  at  Pennifton; 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which  he  afterwards  fo 
far  improved  by  his  own  application  to  the  claffic  au- 
thors, as  to  be  able  to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,  Ar- 
chimedes, and  Diophantus,  read  in  their  original 
Greek. 

The  ftudies  of  the  grammar-fchoo!  being  finifhed, 
his  father,  whole  occupation  led  him  to  be  converfant 
in  figures,  began  to  inftrucl  him  in  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic.  At  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Weft,  Efq.  of  Undorbank, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  a  lover  of  the  mathematics. 
Mr.  Well,  obferving  his  uncommon  capacity  and  his 
ftrong  defire  for  improvement,  took  the  pains  to  in- 
ftrucl  him  in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  gave  him  every  affiftance  and  encouragement  in 
his  power,  to  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudies.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton, 
who  was  equally  pleafed  with  the  great  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  took  equal  pains  to  inftrucl  him.  To  thefe 
two  gentleman,  therefore,  he  was,  indebted  for  his  firil 
inftitution  in  the  mathematical  fciences.  Some  time  af- 
ter this,  his  father  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at 
Attercliff  near  Sheffield,  which,  after  a  fhort  flay,  he 
left  for  the  country,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  for 
fome  time,  in  his  own  way,  without  either  guide  or  af- 
fiftant.  The  expence  of  his  education  had  been  hither- 
to borne  by  his  father;  but,  as  he  had  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fiipport  the  burden. 
His  friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fome  way  in 
which  he  might  fupport  himfeif.  His  own  inclination 
ftrorigiy  led  him  to  Cambridge;  but  the  expence  of 
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an  education  there  was  an  infuperable  difficulty.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  him  there5 
but  in  a  way  very  unufual,  not  as  a  fcholar,  but  as  a 
tn after;  for  his  friends,  obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  fe- 
licity in  communicating  his  ideas,  hoped  that  he  might 
teach  the  mathematics  with  credit  and  advantage,  even 
in  the  univerfity ;  or,  if  this  defign  mould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  fuccefs  in  opening 
a  fchool  for  him  in  London.  Iri  1707,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  accordingly  car- 
ried to  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Jofhua  Dunn,  then  a  fel- 
low-commoner of  thrift's  College;  here  he  refided 
with  his  friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member.  The 
fociety,  however,  were  much  pleafed  with  having  fuch 
a  man  for  a  gueft,  allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  ufe  of 
the  library,  and  indulged  him  in  every  privilege  which 
could  be  of  advantage  to  him.  But  many  difficulties^ 
tinforefeen  or  unregarded,  occurred  to  obftrud  his  de- 
fign ;  he  was  without  friends,  without  fortune,  a  young 
man,  untaught  him felf,  placed  here  to  be  a  teacher  of 
philofophy  in  an  univerfity,  where  it  then  reigned  in 
the  higheft  perfection.  Whifton  was  at  that  time  in 
the  mathematical  profefibr's  chair,  and  read  leclures 
in  the  manner  propofed  by  Saunderfon;  fo  that  Saun- 
clerfon's  propofal  looked  like  an  encroachment  upon 
the  privileges  of  his  office ;  but  as  a  good  natured  man, 
and  an  encourager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented 
to  the  application  of  friends,  in  behalf  of  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  perfon.  Saunderfon's  fame  in  a  fhort  time 
was  fpread  through  the  univerfity ;  men  of  learning 
and  curiofity  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  his  leQure  was  attended  by  many  upon  its 
fn  ft  opening,  and  was  in  a  fhort  time  very  much  crowd- 
ed. While  he  was.  employed  in  mftrucling  the  academi- 
cal youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy, he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  author  him- 
ielf ;  and  frequently  afterwards  enjoyed  his  cpnverfa- 
tion  concerning  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  works. 
He  alfo  lived  in  friendfhip  with  the  rnoft  eminent  mathe- 
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rnaticians  of  tne  age,  Hally,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  &c. 
Upon  the  removal  of  Whitton  from  his  profeflbrfhip, 
Saunderfon's  mathematical  merit  was  allowed  by  all  to 
be  fo  much  fuperiorto  that  of  any  competitor,  that  an 
extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favor,  to  qualify  him 
with  a  degree,  as  the  ftatutes  require.  An  application 
was  masde  by  the  heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  Som- 
erfet  their  chancellor,  and  a  mandate  was  readily 
granted  by  the  queen,  for  conferring  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  mailer  of  arts;  upon  which  he  was  chofen  Lu- 
cafian  profeffor  of  mathematics,  in  Nov.  1711.  His 
firft  performance,  after  he  was  feated  in  the  chair,  was 
an  inauguration  fpeech  made  in  very  excellent  Latin, 
and  in  a  ftyle  truly  Ciceronian.  Henceforward  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  clofely  to  the  reading  of  lectures,  and 
gave  up  his  time  wholly  to  his  pupils.  He  continued 
among  the  gentlemen  of  Chrift's  college  till  1723, 
when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickfons,  reclor 
of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  he  had  a 
Ion  and  a  daughter.  In  1728,  when  George  II.  vifit- 
edthe  univerfity,  he  fignifiedhis  defire  of  feeing  fo  re- 
markable a  perfon,  and  accordingly  the  profeffor  wait- 
ed upon  him  in  the  Senate  Houfe,  and  was  there  creat- 
ed doftor  of  laws  by  royal  favor. 

Saunderfon  had  by  nature  a  very  ftrong  conftitution, 
but  being  too  fedentary,  and  confining  himfelf  con- 
ftantly  to  the  houfe,  he  became  a  valetudinarian  of  a 
very  fcorbutic  habit.  For  fome  years  he  frequenly 
complained  of  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the 
fpring  of  1739,  ended  in  a  mortification  in  his  foot ; 
and  at  that  time,  his  blood  had  become  difordered  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  no  art  or  medicine  was  able  to  cor- 
rect it,  or  ftop  theprogrefs  of  the  mortification.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  April  the  fame  year,  aged  57; 
and  was  buried,  according  to  his  requeft,  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Boxworth. 

He  was  a  man  highly  admirable,  if  not  amiable; 
for  he  attained  a  knowlege  in  mathematics,  which,  with 
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his  known  blindnefs,  excited  univerfal  aflonifhment. 
As  a  companion,  none  could  exceed  him  in  wit  and 
vivacity.  He  was  fuppofed  not  to  entertain  any  great 
refpeft  for  revealed  religion :  though,  we  are  told,  he 
appointed  to  receive  the  facrament  the  evening  before 
his  death,  which  was  prevented  by  a  delirium  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

His  "  Elements  of  Algebra,"  which  were  compof- 
ed  in  a  fhort  time,  were  publifhed  by  fubfcription  at 
Cambridge,  in  1740,  in  two  Vols.  quarto. 


SAUVEUR,  (JOSEPH)  a  celebrated  French  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was 
abfolutely  dumb  till  he  was  feven  years  old;  and  even 
then  the  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves 
fo  entirely,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak 
very  flowly  and  deliberately.  From  his  infancy  he 
difcbvered  a  genius  for  mathematical  inventions  and 
improvements.  He  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the 
Jefuits  to  learn  polite  literature,  but  as  he  could  fee 
no  charms  in  it,  particularly  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
his  progrefs  was  very  inconiiderable. 

In  1670,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  as  he  was  defign- 
ed  for  the  church,  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy 
and  theology,  but  in  thefe  he  fucceeded  no  better. 
Mathematics,  indeed,  was  the  only  ftudy  for  which  he 
had  any  relifh,  and  this  he  cultivated  with  extraordina- 
ry fuccefs.  As  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  voice,  he 
was  advifed  by  BofTuet,  then  bifhop  of  Condom  to 
apply  himfelf  to  phyfk;  but  this  was  much  againft  the 
inclination  of  an  uncle,  from  whom  he  received  his 
fupport,  and  who  was  flrongly  bent  upon  his  being  a 
divine.  Finally,  rather  than  be  tied  up  to  the  drud- 
gery of  a  profeffion  which  he  could  not  like,  he  refoiv- 
ed  to  relinquifh  all  dependence  upon  his  uncle;  and  to 
teach  his  favorite  fcience  for  a  fupport.  He  foon  be- 
came known  as  a  mathematician,  and  at  twenty  he  had 
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prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  In  1686,  he  was  made 
mathematical  profeflbr  of  the  College-Royal:  and,  in 
169.6,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences.  He  conceived  a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  up- 
on fortification ;  and  in  order  to  affift  theory  by  the 
aid  of  practice,  he  went  to  the  fiege  of  Mons  in  1691, 
where  he  continued  within  the  trenches  during  the 
ftorm.  With  the  fame  view  he  alfo  made  the  tour  of 
Flanders.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
a  penfion.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was  twice  married 
and  had  children  by  both  his  wives.  By  his  laft  he  had 
a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  feven  fir  ft 
years  of  his  life.  The  principal  of  his  writings  was  en- 
titled, "  Principes  d'Acouftique  et  de  Mufique,  on 
Syfteme  general  des  intervalles  des  fons,  et  fon  appli- 
cation a  tous  les  fyftemes  et  inftruments  de  Mufique, 
1701 
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S  AXE>  (MAURICE,  COMPT  DE)  natural  fon  of  Fre- 
deric Auguftus  II.  eleftor  of  Saxony,  king  of  Po- 
land, and  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  by  Aurora  coun- 
tefs   of  Ronigfmare,  youngeft  fifter  of  Philip,   count 
Ronigfmare,  who  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
family  in  Sweden,  and  who  fell  a  facrifice  for  an  alledg- 
ed  intrigue  with    the  princefs  of  Zell;  was  born  at 
Drefden  in  1696.     At  an  early  period  he  difcovered 
a  great  fondnefs  for  martial  exercifes,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to   attend  to  any  other  ftudy  than  that  of 
war.     He  accompanied   the  king  his  father  in   all  his 
Polifh  campaigns,  and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  ar- 
my in  the  Netherlands,  in  1708;  when,  young  as  he 
was,  he  exhibited  full  proof  of  an  enterprifing  genius. 
He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  war  againft  the  Swedes  in 
Pomerania,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment   of 
horfe.     In  1717,  he  entered  into  the  Imperial  fervice, 
and  from  that  time,  made  feveral  campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary  againft  the  Turks;    in  which   he  highly  diftin 
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guiflied  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  prudence,  and  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In 
1720,  he  viiited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  brevet  of  camp-marfhal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
then  regent  of  that  kingdom.  In  1722,  he  purchafed 
the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  Spar;  and  by  the  re- 
gular degrees,  rofe  in  military  honors,  from  the  rank 
of  a  colonel  to  that  of  marfhal-general. 

During  the  count's  rehdence  in   France,  the  ftates 
of  Courland,  foiefeeing   that  their  duchy  would  one 
day  be  deftitute  of  a  head,  fmce  duke  Ferdinand,  the 
3aft  male  of  the  family  of  Ketler  was  then  valetudinary, 
and  like  to  die  without  iflue,  were  prevailed  upon  by 
foreign  influence,  to  elect  him  for  their  fovereign.   On 
the  5th  July,   1726,  the  minute  of  election  was  figned 
by  the  ftates  ofMittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland;  but 
the  election  was  objeBed  to  by  the  court  of  Ruflia  and 
the  republic  of  Poland ;  upon  both  of  which  the  duchy 
was  dependent.      He  was  forced  therefore  to  relinquifh 
his  pretenfions,  and  upon  the  death  of  duke  Ferdinand 
in  1736,    count  Bifon,    a   Danifh   nobleman,    in  the 
fervice  of  Ruffia,  was  appointed  to  the  dignity.   When 
the  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Poland,   Frederic  II.  father  to  our  count,  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Berwick,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  army  which  was  fent  into  that  country, 
and  behaved  with  unequalled  valor.   When  alfo,  upon 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  frefh  troubles 
arofe  in   the  fame  quarter,  he  was  employed  in  the 
French  army  which  was  fent  to  fupport  the  elector  of 
Bavaria;  and  he  fuftained  a  very  important  part  in 
ilorming  Prague.     By  his  conduct  on  the   occafion, 
he  acquired  the   confidence  and  efteem  of  the  elector, 
whofe  caufe  was  attended   with  an  unfortunate  iflue. 
In   1744,  an  invafion  of  England   was  projected  by 
die  court  of  France,  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
pretender's  eldeft  fon ;  and  count  Saxe  was  appointed 
to-  command  the  French  troops  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  expedition.     Both  the  young  pretender 
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and  the  count  arrived  at  Dunkirk,  in  profecution  of  the 
defign;  which,  however,  was  baffled  by  a  furious  fiorm, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  Soon  efterwarcls, 
upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  France  again.il  Great- 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Netherlands;  and  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  marfhalof  France.  In  the  courfe  oi  the  war, 
he  defeated  the  allies  in  feveral  battles,  and  made  him* 
felf  mafter  of  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  with  a 
great  part  of  Dutch  Brabant.  For  fuch  eminent  ier- 
vices,  an  a£t  of  naturalization  was  paffed  in  his  fa- 
vor by  the  king  of  France,  in  1746;  the  fame  year  he 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  Marfhal-general  of  France, 
an  office  which  had  been  vacant  for  many  years,  and 
in  1748,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  large  revenue  annexed. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapellein  1748, 
count  Saxe,  covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  the 
king's  bounty,  retired  into  Chambaud  in  France, 
where  he  fpent  his  time  in  various  employments  and 
amufements,  until  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fe- 
ver, which  terminated  his  life  on  the  goth  Nov.  1750. 
His  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  parade,  at  the  king's 
expences  in  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Straf- 
burg. 

He  was  bred  a  proteft'ant,  of  the  Lutheran  perflia- 
fion,  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  his  mother, 
and  no  earthly  consideration  could  ever  induce  him  to 
change  tiis  religion.  He  had  unfortui;»tely,  like  his 
lather,  indulged  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in  a  number  of 
rambling  amours,  and  had  feveral  natural  children. 
Though  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
his  mother,  to  marry  Victoria,  countefs  of  Lobin,  a 
lady  of  illuftrious  birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had 
a  child  or  two,  who  died  in  their  infancy;  yet  a  cold- 
nefs  arofe  between  them,  and  the  marriage  was  diilolv- 
.ed,  on  account  of  adultery,  committed  by  the  count 
on  purpofe  to  procure  a  divorce.  He  never  married 
afterwards.  His  "  Reverie.,  or  Memoirs  concerning 
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the  Art  of  War,"  with  fame  other  fmall  pieces,  were 
tranilated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  at  London,  in 
1757,  410.  and  re-publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1759? 
octavo. 


SCALIGER,  (JULIUS  CAESAR)  fon  of  Benedia 
Scaliger,  who,  for  feventeen  years,  commanded  the 
troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  was 
born  in  1484,  at  Ripa,  a  cattle  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona. When  young,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Jocundus  of  Verona,  with  whom  he  learn- 
ed the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language;  and,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  attend- 
ed the  emperor  feventeen  years,  and,  in  feveral  expe- 
ditions, in  which  he  accompanied  his  matter,  gave  fur- 
prifmg  proofs  of  valor  and  dexterity.  He  was  pref- 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  in  which  he 
loft  his  father  and  his  brother  Titus;  whofe  bodies  he 
conveyed  to  Ferrara,  where  his  mother  refided,  who, 
a  ihort  time  afterwards,  died  with  grief.  His  father 
leaving  him  in  narrow  circumftances,  he  foon  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  abfolute  poverty;  and  refolved  in 
confequencc,  to  enter  into  the  Francifcan  order  of 
monks.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Bologne,  where 
he  clofely  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  efpecially  to  logic 
and  Scotus's 'divinity;  but  changing  his  mind,  he  took 
up  arms  again,  and  ferved  for  fome  time  in  Piedmont. 
A  phyfician,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  Tu- 
rin, perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  accord- 
ingly profecuted  at  his  leifure  hours,  while  he  was  in 
the  army  :  he  alfo  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which 
till  then  he  had  been  entirely  ignorant.  At  length  the 
pains  of  the  gout,  under  which  he  had  fuffered  for 
fome  time,  determined  him  at  forty  years  of  age,  to 
abandon  a  military  life,  and  to  devote  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  profeilion  of  phyfic.  At  the  age  of  forty-two. 
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he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  thirteen;  and,  becaufe  her 
parents  would  not  confent  to  her  marrying  him,  on 
account  of  her  youth,  he  flayed  at  Agen,  where  he 
was  attending  upon  the  bifhop,  until  fhe  had  arrived 
at  a  more  fuitable  age.  Three  years  after,  in  1529, 
he  married  her,  lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years,  and 
had  fifteen  children  by  her;  feven  of  whom  furvived 
him.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  good  family  and  excellent 
accomplimments;  and  notwithstanding  the  difparity  of 
their  years,  they  lived  together  in  perfecl  harmony. 
He  did  not  appear  in  the  world  as  an  author  until 
1531,  when  he  was  forty-feven  years  old;  but  he  af- 
terwards repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and  gained  a 
great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Study  and  the 
compofition  of  books  employed  him  till  his  death  ; 
which  happened  in  1588,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
one  hundred  and  four  years.  His  epitaph  was,  "  julii 
Caefaris  Scaligeri  quod  fuit."  His  principal  works 
are,  "  Exercitationes  contra  Cardanum  de  Subtilitate;" 
"  De  Caufis  Linguae  Latinae;"  and  "  Commentaries 
upon  feveral  Ancient  Authors,  Theophraftus,  Arifto- 
tle,  and  Hippocrates,"  or  rather  upon  fome  works  of 
thefe  authors. 


SCALIGER,  (JOSEPH  JUSTUS)  fon  of  the  former, 
was  born  at  Agen  in  1540.  At  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  was  fent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  oi 
Bordeaux,  where  he  continued  three  years,  when  on 
account  of  the  plague  which  raged  in  that  city,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  under  the  care 
of  his  father.  He  had  a  great  genius  and  a  good  tafte 
for  poetry;  which  he  manifefted  in  a  tragedy  written 
upon  the  dory  of  Oedipus,  before  he  was  Seventeen 
years  old.  In  1588,  he  loll  his  father ;  and  the  year 
following,  went  to  Paris  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Turnebus,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. But  finding  that  the  ufual  courfe  would  be 
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long  and  tedious,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  cloiet,  re- 
folving  to  be  his  own  tutor,  and  after  haftily  running 
over  the  Greek  dcclenfions  and  conjugations,  he  be- 
gan to  read  Homer  with  a  translation,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  was  able  to  underftand  him  with  a  great  degree  of 
exaclnefs.  From  reading  Homer,  he  formed  to  him- 
felf a  grammar;  then  proceeding  to  the  other  Greek 
poets,  and  afterwards  to  the  hiftorians  and  orators,  he 
gained  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  language.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  He- 
brew, which  he  learned  with  great  facility,  without 
any  affiftance  from  others.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  learning  languages,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  well 

o  o        o      * 

Ikilied  in  no  lefs  than  thirteen.  He  made  equal  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fciences,  and  in  every  branch  of  literature; 
fo  that  at  length  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  moft  learned  man  of  his  age  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps 
the  moft  learned  man  of  any  age.  In  1603,  he  was 
invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary- 
profefTor  of  the  belles-lettres  there.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  which  much  offended  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
who  ever  after  treated  him  with  coldnefs  and  neglecl. 
At  Leyden  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and 
died  there  of  a  dropfy  on  the  21  ft  Jan.  1609,  without 
ever  having  been  married. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  his  greateft  is 
his  "  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum."  He  wrote 
notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almoft  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Authors  ;  thofe  upon  Varro  "  De  Lingua 
Latina,"  were  written  by  him  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  wrote  fome  differtations  upon  fubjefts  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  gave  fpecimens  of  his  (kill  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  literature.  He  embraced  the  principles  of 
Luther,  and  declared  this  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
his  father;  who,  however,  lived  and  died  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 


.'.-• 
•" 
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SCARRON,  (PAUL)  an  eminent  builefque  Frencfi 
writer,  Ion  of  Paul  Scarron,  a  counfellor  in  parlia- 
ment, was  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  He  was  egregioully 
deformed,  and  of  very  lor>fe  morals;  yet  his  father 
deiigned  him  for  the  church.  At  four  and  twenty  he 
went  to  Italy,  but  returned  as  licentious  as  he  went ; 
and  fo  continued,  till  by  a  terrible  misfortune,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  power  to  indulge  vitious  propenfities. 
He  was  at  Mans,  where  he  was  a  cinon;  but  going 
from  that  place,  at  a  carnival  feafon,  into  a  damp  and 
cold  fituation,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  torpor, 
by  which  he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  The  phylicians 
endeavored  in  vain  to  reilore  him  ;  all  their  prefcrip- 
tions  were  ineffectual ;  and  thus  poor  Scarron,  at  fe- 
ven  and  twenty,  had  no  movements  left  him,  but  thofe 
of  his  hands  and  tongue.  Soon  afterwards  a  frefh 
misfortune  befel  him.  His  father,  who  had  hitherto 
fupplied  his  wants,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  was  banifhed.  Scarron,  thus  deprived 
of  his  only  dependencies,  prefented  a  humble  requeft 
to  Richlieu.  -which  was  fo  full  of  humor  and  drollery, 

'  i>  * 

that  the  miniftcr  could  not  forbear  laughing.     Both 

o        o 

Richlieu  and  his  father  died  foon  afterwards ;  fo  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  fay  what  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect :  however,  this  petition  is  reckoned  one  of  his  bed 
pieces.  This  ludicrous  perfonage  at  length  took  it  in- 
to his  head  to  marry ;  and  in  1651,  actually  was  mar- 
ried  to  Mademoifclle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him, 
and  was  about  (ixteen  years  of  age.  This  lady,  whole 
love  for  Scarron,  if  me  had  any,  mull  have  been  en- 
tirely of  the  platonic  kind,  poffeffed  wit  and  beauty, 
and  ferved  to  increafe  the  good  company  which  fre- 
quented his  houfe.  She  alfo  reftrained  him  in  his 
buffooneries,  and  made  him  more  referved  and  decent. 
Scarron  died  in  1660,  aged  50.  He  had  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry  ;  but  it  always  ap- 
proached, and  frequently  run  into  low  buffoonery. 
There  are  in  his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious 
VOL.  IV.  No.  28."  C  c 
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and  delicote;  but  they  are  blended  with  what  is  flat, 
trifling,  low  and  obfcene,  that  a  reader  upon  the  whole 
\viil  be  difgufted  rather  than  amuled. 


SCHOEPFLIN,  (JoiiN  DANIEL)  was  born  at  Sulz- 
bourg,  a  town  in  the  margraviate  of  Baden-Dourlach, 
on  the  6th  of  Sept.  1694.      His  father  holding  an  of- 
fice or  honor  and  profit  in  the  Margrave's  court,  foon 
after  died  in  A 1  face,  leaving  his  ion  to  the  care  of  his 
mother.     After  iludying  ten  years  at  Dourlach  and 
Bali  I,   he   kept  a  public  exercife  on    fome  contefted 
points  of  ancient  hiftpjry  \vith  very  great  applauie,  and 
after  eight  years  more  ftudy   at  Strafbourg,  he  com- 
pleted his  education.    The  concourfe  of  (tudents  which 
reforted  to  him  from  the  northern  nations,  was  very 
great;  the  princes  of  Germany  were  anxious  to  have 
their  fons  ftudy  under  him.      The  profefibrihip  of  hif- 
tory  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  offered  to  him  ; 
the  Czarina  gave  him  an  invitation  to  another  at  St. 
Peterfburg,    with  the  title  of  Hifloriographer-Royal ; 
Sweden  offered  him  the  fame  profefioilhip  at  Upfal, 
formerly  held  by  his  countrymen,   Scheiler  and  Boe- 
der, and  the  univerfhy  of  Leyden  was  very  felicitous 
to  have  him  fucceed  the  learned  Vitriarius.      He  feem- 
ed  to  prefer  Strafburg  to  all  the  reft.      Notwhhtiand- 
ing  the  fuccefliou  of  public  and  private  lectures,  be 
found  fufricient  time  to  publifh  a  great  number  of  hif- 
torical  and  critical  diilertations,  too  many  to  be  here 
particularly  noticed.      In  1726  he  lefi  his  profdforflnp, 
and  began  to  travel  at  the  public  expence.    From  Pans, 
he  went  to  Italy,  (laid  fome  months  at  Rome,  receiv- 
ed from  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  copy  of  the 
"  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,"  and  from  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  "  Mufeum  FJorentinum."      He  came 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  king's  reign, 

and  left  it  the  day  that  Pere  Cou raver  was  driven  out 

j  / 

of  Paris  by  theological  difputes3  arrived  in  London.  He 
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now  received  the  honor  of  the  canonry  of  St.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  rnoft  diftinguifhed  Lutheran  chapters,  and 
in  1728,  he  v lined   Paris  a  third  time.      He  had  long 
meditated  one  of  thofe  works,   which  alone  by   their 
importance,  extent,  and  difficulty,  might  immortalize 
a   fociety,  a  hiftory  of  Aliace.      In   order  to  collect 
materials  for  this  work,  he  travelled  into  the   Low- 
Countries  and  Germany,   in  1738-,  and  into  Switzer- 
land, in  1744.      At  Prague,  he  found  that   the  frag- 
ment of  St.  Mark's  Gofpel,   fo  carefully  kept  there, 
is  a  continuation  of  that  at  Venice.      The  Chancellor 
D'Aguelieau  fent  for  him  to  Paris  in   1746,  with  the 
fame  view.       His  plan   was  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
Alface,  and  to  illuftrate  its  geography  and  policy  be- 
fore and  under  the  Romans,  under  the  Franks,   Ger- 
mans,  and  its  prefent  governors;    and  in   1751,  he 
prefented  it  to  the  King  of  France,  who  before  had 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  "  Hiftoriographer-Royal, 
and  Counfellor,"  and  there  gave  him  an  appointment 
of  two  thoufand  livres,  and  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  royal-library.      He  availed  himfelf  of  this  op- 
portunity to  plead  the  privileges  of  the  proteilant  uni- 
verfity  of  Strafburg,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
them.      His  fecond  volume  appeared  in   1761  ;  and 
he  had  prepared,  as  four  fupplements,  a  collection  of 
charters  and  records,  an  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  a  literary 
hiftory,  and  a  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  of  Alface: 
the  publication  of  thefe,  he  recommended  to  Mr.  Kock 
his  afliftant  and  fucceffor.      In  the  intermirTion  be- 
tween thofe  two  volumes,  he  publiftied  his  "  Vindicia! 
Celiicae,"  in  which  he  examines  the  origin,  revolution 
and  language  of  the  Celts.     The  "  Hiftory  of  Baden," 
was  the  laft  work  which  he  wrote  of  any  confideratioa, 
a  duty  which  he  thought  he  owed  his  country.      It 
took  him  four  years  to  complete  this  hiftory,  which 
was  comprifed  in  feven  volumes ;  the  firft  made  its 
appearance  in  1763,  and  the  laft  in  1766.     In  1771, 
a  ilow  fever  attacked  him,   which  was  produced  by 
an  obftruclion  in  his  bowels^  and  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs. 
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After  an  illnefs  of  fome  month  ,  he  died  on  the  7th 
of  Aug.  the  firlt  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  his  yyth 
year  ;  his  fcnfes  he  retained  till  the  lait  moments  oi  his 
life.  He  \vas  buried  iu  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  city  in  his  favor  difpenfing  with  the  law 
vihich  forbids  interment  within  the  city. 


SCIIOMBERG,    (FREDERICK,    DUKE   or)    was 
defceoded  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany,    and  ion  of 
count  Schombcrg  by  his  firft  wife,  an  Engiifh  lady, 
daughter  of  the  lord  Dudley,  which  count  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  in  1620,  together 
with  k-veral  of  his  ions.      Frederick  was  born   about 
the  year  1608.      We  find  him  at  firlt,   ferving  in    the 
army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  afterwards  he  be- 
comes the  particular  confidant  of  William  II.  prince 
of  Orange,  in  whofe  lail  violent  aftions  he  fhone  fo 
confpicuous,  and  particularly  in  the  attempt  upon  Am- 
jtcrdam,  that,  in  1650,  on  that  princes  death,  he  went 
to  France.    Here  his  reputation  became  fo  great,  that, 
next  to  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  he  was 
dteemed  the  greatelt  general  in  that  kingdom  ;  though, 
on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, he. was  not,  for  fome  time  railed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  marfhal.      In  Nov.  1659,  ne  *>1$ered  his  fervices 
to  Charles  II.  for  his  reAoration  to  the  Knglifh  throne, 
and  the  next  year,  the  court  of  France  being  greatly 
fb  lie  itoufs  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  get  the  afcendency 
over  the  Spaniards,  he  was  fent  to  Lifbon  ;  and,  in 
his  way  thither,  paffed  through  England,  in  order  to 
concert  with   king  Charles,  the  belt  rhcafures  to  fup- 
port  Portugal.      In   Portugal  he  rendered  fuch  great 
iei  vices  to  that  kingdom,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
\vas  created  a  grandee  of  it  and  count  Meztola,  with 
a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  pounds  to  himielf  and  heirs. 
In  1663,  he  again  vifited  England,  to  take  command 
of  the  army;  but  the  French  intercit  being  very  odi- 
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ous  to  the  Enjlifh,  though  he  would  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  then)  in  any  other  part  of  his  life,  he 
\vas  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  one  fent  over  from 
France,  to  bring  our  army  under  French  discipline; 
he  grew  obnoxious  to  ihal  nation,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  not.  loved  by  the  court,  as  being  found  not  fit  for 
the  defiiins  of  the  latter  ;  for  which  reafon  he  foon  left 
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England  and  returned  to  France.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  in  1676,  the  king  of  France  left  him  with 
the  command  of  his  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  a  (hort 
time  alter,  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the 
liege  of  Maedricht,  and  was  made  a  marfhal  of  France. 
But,  when  the  perfecution  againft  thoie  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  was  began  in  that  kingdom,  he  defired  leave 
to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  which  requeft  was  ab- 
foluteiy  denied  him,  and  all  the  favor  which  he  could 
procure,  was  to  go  to  Portugal.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  that  nation 
fiom  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Caftile  ;  yet,  when  he 
fought  an  afylum  there,  the  inquifition  reprefented  the 
matter  of  giving  harbour  to  an  heretic,  fo  adverfely 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced,  in  order  to  appeafe 
his  fubjefcts,  to  fend  the  marfhal  away.  From  here, 
he  went  to  England,  and  paffing  through  Holland,  en- 
tered into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and,  he  having  received  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  come  to  Berlin,  was 
made  governor  of  Pruflia,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  all 
the  elector's  armies.  He  received  the  fame  marks  of 
efteem  from  the  young  elector,  as  his  father  had  for- 
merly Ihewn  him;  and,  in  1688,  was  fent  by  him  to 
Cleves,  to  command  the  troops  which  was  railed  by 
the  emperor,  for  the  defence  of  Cologne. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  aimoft  ready  for 
his  expedition  into  England,  Marihal  Schomberg  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  to  accom- 
pany his  highnefs  in  that  attempt,  and,  after  their  ar- 
rival at  London,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  that  remarkable  flratagem  for  trying  the  aflfec- 
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tions  of  the  people,  by  railing  an  univcrfal  apprehen- 
lion  over  the  kingdom,  with  the  approach  of  the  Irifh 
-with  fire  and  fword.      Upon  the  prince's  advancement 
to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of 
the  ordnance,  and  general  of  his  ma  jetty's  forces;   in 
April,  1689,  knight  of  the  garter,  a.nci  the  lame  month, 
naturalized    by   acl  of  parliament,  and  in    May  was 
created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  this  king- 
dom,   by  the  name  and  title  of  baron    Teys,  earl   of 
Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke  of  Schom- 
bcrg.     The  houfe  of  commons  likewife,  voted  to  him 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fervices  he  had 
done,  but  he  would  receive  only  a  fmail  part  of  that 
fum,   the  king  after  his   death,    paying   his   fon  five 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  the  remainder.      He  failed 
for  Ireland  in  Augult  of  1689,  with  an  army  forthe  re- 
dudion  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  having  muttered  ail  his 
forces  there,  and  finding  them  not  to  be  above  four- 
teen thoufand  men,  among  whom  there  were  but  about 
two  thoufand  horfe,  he  marched  to  Dundalk,  where 
he  poited  himfelf,  king  James  having  arrived  at  Ardee, 
\vithin  five  or  fix  miles  of  him,  with  above  three  times 
his  number.    Schomberg,  therefore,  being  difappoint- 
ed  of  the  (upplies  from  England,  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed  him,  and  his  army  being  fo  much  inferior  to  the 
Irifiu  refolved  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  defenfive.     He 
lay  there  fix  weeks  in  a  rainy  feafon  ;  and  his  men, 
for  want  of  due  management,  contracted  fuch  difeafes, 
that  aimoft  one  half  of  them  perifhed.       Some  people 
cenfured  his  conduct  while  there,    but  better  judges 
thought  that  the  managing  this  campaign,  as  he  did, 
•was  one  of  the  greateit  aBions  of  his  life.      At  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  on  the  ift  of 
July,  1690,  he  paffed  the  river  in  his  Ration,  and  im- 
mediately rallied  and  encouraged  the  French  Protef- 
tants,  who  had  been  left  expofed  by  the  death  of  their 
commander,  with  this  fhort  harrangue  ;  "  Allons,  mef- 
fieurs,  voila  vos  perfecuteurs,"  pointing  to  the  French 
papifts  in  the  enemy's  army.    Thefe  words  were  fcarce- 
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ly  uttered,  :\ hen  a  few  of  King  James's  guards,  who 
returned  full  fpced  to  their  main  body,  after  the  {laugh- 
ter of  their  companions,  and  when  the  French  refu- 
gees differed  to  pafs,  thinking  them  to  be  of  their  own 
party,  fell  furioufly  upon  the  duke,  and  gave  him. 
two  wounds  over  the  head,  which,  however,  proved 
not  to  be  mortal.  Upon  this,  the  French  regiment 
acknowledged  their  error,  by  committing  a  greater; 
for,  firing  rafhly  on  the  enemy,  they  (hot  him  through 
the  neck,  of  which  he  loon  died.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedra),  where  the  dean  and  chapter 
erected  a  finall  monument  to  his  honor,  at  their  own 
expence,  with  an  elegant  infcription  by  Dr.  Swift. 


SCHROETER,  (JOHN  SAMUEL)  was  a  native  of 
Saxony.  He  came  in  company  with  his  father  to 
London,  in  1774,  who  was  a  mufician  of  no  great 
eminence,  but  he  bellowed  much  pains  in  giving  his 
fon  a  complete  rnufical  education.  The  difcipline  of 
Germany,  is  almoft  as  ievere  in  tnufical,  as  in  military 
movements,  and  the  elder  Schroeter,  was  a  martinet 
of  very  terrific  abilities.  By  virtue  of  hunger  and 
hard  blows,  he  compelled  his  fon  to  praBife  for  feveral 
years  without  intermiflion,  eight  hours  every  day  ;  and 
to  this  may  be  imputed  the  remarkable  facility,  with 
which  he  executed  the  mod  difficult  mufic  at  fight. 
But  while  he  applied  this  diligently  to  the  praclice,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  the  rudi- 
ments of  wtiich  he  acquired  under  the  famous  Ema- 
nuel  Bache,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  and  im- 
proved from  ftudying  the  works  of  that  great  matter. 

For  fome  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
fplendid  talents  of  young  Schroeter,  were  either  un- 
known or  neglecled.  He  occafionally  played  the  or- 
gan at  a  German  chapel  in  the  city,  a  fitur.tion  which 
by  no  means  accorded  with  his  genius,  as  he  was  not 
there  permitted  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  any  muficai 
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flights,  beyond  thefoi"mal  mlcs  ofVnc  caili  -Val  fchooTs. 
It" was  at  this  time,  tnat  he  competed  hi>  fir  it  let  of 
Jettons  lor  the  piano-forte»  which  he  offered  to  fcvcral 
of  the  muiic-fellers  c>f  London,  on  their  own  terms, 
but  they  were  not  cjtfpofed  to  purchafe.  At  laft  he 
was  recommended  by  the  late  j-  C-  Each,  to  Napier, 
\vho  loon  diltinguifh'ed  his  merit  as  a  compofer,  and 
purchafed  the  copy-rig^  of  his  work  at  a  liberal  price. 
Bein<7  now  announced  to  tne  world  as  a  mufical  coin- 
pofer,  Schroeter  began  to  acquire  fome  celebrity  in  the 
profeffion,  which  procured  him  feveral  fcholars  in 
the  fafhionable  circle*.  When  the  firft  fet  of  concerts 
was  publiihed,  his  reputation  was  fuch,  that  he  took 
the  lead  as  a  performer  in  a^  the  mufical  entertain- 
inents  of  the  nobility*  at  which  lie  aflifted. 

Soon  after  this  pc-riod?  he  married  a  lady  who  was 
his  pupil,  by  whom  he  was  intitled  to  a  very  confidc- 
rable  fortune;  but  her  friends  being  very  much  of- 
fended at  the  mat0'1?  threatened  our  mufician  with 
the  terrors  of  the  cc)urt  of  Chancery,  which  he  then 
conceived  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the  inquifition  ; 
he  ^ave  up  his  clain1  to  her  fortune,  in  conlideratiou 
of  receiving  a  certam  annuity,  to  which  was  annexed 
a  very  unreafonabte  anci  to  him  difagrceablc  condi- 
tion, '"  that  he  was  t°  relinqujdi  his  profetfion,  fo  far, 
as  never  to  perfori11  aL  an>''  public  concert."  This, 
\vhich  more  ambiti0118  men  would  have  difdained  to 
accede  to,  Schroete*,  who  was  of  an  indolent  difpo- 
iition,  as  well  as  chiefs  of  fame,  agreed  to,  and  for 

fome  vears  he  retire^  ""om  town,    and   refided  chiefly 

j 

in  the  country. 

But  talents  like  h^S  could  not  remain  long  in  obli- 
vion. The  prince  of  Wales  heard  him  play  a>t  a  pri- 
vate concert,  and  £xprcfled  the  higheil  admiration  of 
his  performance.  ^ls  r°yal  highnefs's  houfeholdwas 
then  about  to  be  eftabMhed,  and  without  any  felicita- 
tion Schroeter  wa.s  appointed  one  of  his  band  of  mu- 
lic,  with  a  liberal  fa-'!ar};-  His  laft  fet  of  Sonatas,  which 
have  a  very  ele^an1  -accompanyment  fora  violin,  and 
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violinccllo,  were  compofed  at  the  defire  of  the  prince, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  his  royal  highnefs  freT 
quently  accompanied  Schroefer  in  his  favorite  employ- 
ment. 

The  grand  piano-forte  was  Schroeter's  favorite  inr 
ftrument.  His  ftyle  of  playing  was  diftinguifhed  by 
that  peculiar  elegance  and  delicacy9  which  2  chafte  ani 
.correct  tafte  improved  by  fcience9  alone  can  acquire. 
As  a  compofer,  he  certainly  ranks  very  high;  his  me- 
lodies are,  in  general,  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  his 
harmonies  are  rich,  and  often  difplay  the  originality 
of  his  genius.  He  died  in  1785. 


SCHURMAN,  (ANNA  MARIA)  a  moil  extraordi- 
nary German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  pror 
teftant  family;  and  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1607. 
She  difcovered  from  her  childhood,  fuch  an  uncommon 
dexterity  of  hand,  that  at  the  age  of  fix  years,  me 
could  cut  upon  paper  with  her  fcifTars,  anyf  and  al- 
moft  every  kind  of  figure  without  a  model.  At  eight, 
$ie  was  able  to  defign  flowers  in  a  moR  beautiful  man- 
ner; which  fhe  learned  to  do  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  and  two  years  after,  fhe  learnt  to  embroider  ir> 
three  hours.  Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  both  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  painting,  fculpxu^e  and  en- 
graving ,  in  all  of  which  arts  fhe  fucceeLded  furpri- 
lingly.  In  all  languages  her  hand  writing  was  inimi- 
table, and  a  vaft  number  of  the  curious.,  have  pre- 
ferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  She  was  an. 
excellent  miniature  painter,  and  made  portraits  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  on  glafs.  She  even  painted  a 
moil  excellent  likenefs  of  herfelf,  only  with  the  aflif- 
fance  of  a  looking  glafs;  and  made  artificial  pearls  with, 
fo  much  exaclnefs,.  that  it  was  alrnoft  impoflible  to  de- 
tett  the  deception. 

Her  underftanding  was  as  great  as  the  powers  of 
her  hand;  for  at  .the  early  #ge  of  eleven*  when  her 
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brothers  underwent  an  examination  of  their  Latin,  fhe 

> 

\vould  repeatedly  tell  them  what  anfwers  fo  make,  al- 
though fhe  had  only  heaid  thtm  fay  their  leflbns. 
From  this  cirrumftancc,  her  father  concluded  that  fhe 
was  by  nature  intended  to  fhine  in  trfe  literary  world; 
he  accordingly  applied  him  (elf  to  cultivate  her  talents^ 
and  helped  her  to  attain  that  knowledge,  for  which  fhe 
was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  The  dead  languages  became 
fo  familiar  to  her,  that  (he  could  not  only  write,  but 
fpoke  them  with  fuch  fluency,  that  the  n<oft  learned 
men  were  aflonifhed.  She  alfo  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  Oriental,  which  have  fume  relation  to  the  He- 
brew, as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic. 
The  living  languages  fhe  perfectly  underftood,  and 
fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Englifh,  and  Italian.  She 
\vas  fo  completely  verfed  in  geography,  aflronomy, 
philofophy  and  the  fciences,  that  fhe  could  judge  of 
them  with  the  utmoft  exactnefs ;  but,  fhe  was  natural- 
ly of  a  religious  difpoiition,  and  consequently,  thefe 
vain  amufements  did  not  fatisfy  her,  and  at  length, 
fhe  applied  herfelf  to  divinity  ana  the  itudy  of  the 
fcriptures. 

Her  father  died  at  Frankfort  in  1623,  whither  he 
had  removed  for  the  more  convenient  education  of 
his  children  ;  and  immediately  after  i  is  cieath,  his  wi- 
dow retired  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  continu- 
ed her  ftudies  very  intenfely;  this  movement  undoubt- 
edly prevented  her  from  marrying,  as  fhe  might  have 
done,  very  sdvantageouily,  wirh  Nh.  C«aLs,  perifiona- 
ry  of  Holland,  and  a  celebrated  poet,  who  wrote  ver- 
fes  in  her  praife  when  (he  was  but  fourteen.  At  length 
me  became  fo  famous,  that  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank, 
and  even  prince fies  vihted  her.  About  1650,  fhe  al- 
tered her  religious  fyflem  very  much.  She  performed 
her  devotions  in  private,  without  frequenting  any 
church,  upon  which,  reports  were  immediately  circu- 
lated, that  flie  was  inclined  to  popery;  but  ihe  attach- 
ed herfeU  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and  embracing  his 
principles  and  practices,  accompanied  him  wherever 
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he  went.  She  refided  with  him  for  Tome  time  at  Alte- 
ria  in  Holftein,  and  attended  him  at  his  death  there, 
in  1674.  She  afterwards  retired  to  Weiwart  in  Frier 
land,  where,  in  1677,  ihe  was  vifited  by  William 
Penn  the  quaker;  and,  at  this  place  (he  died  the  year 
following.  She  wrote  "  De  Vitae  Human ae  Termi- 
no.  Utoaj.  1639:"  "  De  Difertatis  de  Jngenii  Mulie- 
bris  ad  DoBrinam  et  M^liores  literas  Apittudine.  L. 
Bat.  1641."  She  afterwards  wrote,  "  Eukieria,  fen 
Melioris  partis  Elect io."  Altena  1673. 


SCIOPPIUS,  (CASPAR)  a  German  writer  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  is  reprefemed  as  one  of  the  great- 
eft  favages  that  the  latter  ages  have  produced.  Every 
man  of  refpeclability  and  reputation,  were,  with  the 
utmoft  brutality  and  fury,  attacked  by  him  ;  and  he 
had  the  impudence  to  boaft,  drat  he  fpared  neither 
quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was 
born  in  1576;  and  firft  ftuaied  at  Amburg,  then  at 
Heidleberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  expence  of 
the  elector  palatine.  Having  made  a  conhderable  flay 
at  Ingolftadt,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  began 
to  publifli  books,  which  were  very  much  efteemed, 
•while  he  was  yet  very  young.  One  of  his  early  pro- 
ductions was  a  commentary  upon  the  "  Priapeia." 
Ingolftadt,  1595.  This  publication  did  not  pafs  by 
\vithouthisbemgfeverely  handled;  not  fo  much  be- 
caufe  he  had  commented  upon  obfcene  verfes,  as  be- 
caufe  he  had  ftuffed  his  commentary  with  many  ob- 
fcenities ;  and  in  particular,  complained  that  nature 
had  not  provided  fo  well  for  men,  as  fparrows.  Not- 
\vithftanding  the  raileries  this  work  expofed  him  to,  it 
has  never  been  innfted  on  that  he  was  a  debauched 
character. 

He  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  after  he  had  been 
fome  time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany;  whence 
be  wait  again  into  Italy,  and  at  Ferrara  published  a 
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panegyric  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope  Clemen* 
VIII.     In    1599,   he  turned  Roman   Catholic,  and 
whatever  the  reafon  might  have  been^  was  very  angry 
with  the  Jefuits,    againft  whom  he  wrote  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  treatifes  under   fictitious  names,  the  very  titles 
of  which  were  enough  to  ftrike  one  with  horror.     On 
the  other  fide,  he  inveighed  with  the  utmoft  fury  againit 
the  proteflants,  and  (elicited  the  princes  to   extirpate 
them   by    the    moil   bloody  means.      He  attacked  the 
king  of    England   in  two  books,  in    161  i$  not  in  the 
lead  regarding   his  quality,  and  in    the  moft  abuiive 
way.     He   abufed  king    Henry  IV.  of  France,    in  a 
rnoft  outrageous  manner,  which   occafioned  his  book 
to  be  burnt  at  Paris*      In  this  difgrace  he  gloried,  and 
added,  that  himfelf  was  hanged   in  effigy  in  a  farce., 
which  was  acted  before  the  king  of  England.      His  be-< 
.haviour,  however,   procured    him    fome   correction  > 
for,   in  1614^  the  fervants  of  the  Englilh  ambaffador 
fet  upon  him,at  Madrid,    and  gave  him  a  remarkably 
genteel  drubbing.      He  made  his  boaft  of  the  wounds 
which   he  received  in  this  engagement;  for  he  always 
bad  the  impudence  to  brag  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
been  afhamed  to  own,  he  likewife  boafted  of  having 
been   the  principal  contriver  of  the  Catholic    league, 
\vhich  proved  fo  ruinous  to  the  proteftants  in  Germa- 
ny*    Going  through  Venice  in  1607,  ne  nac^  a  con- 
ference with  father    Paul,  whom  he  endeavored  both 
by  promifes  and  threats,  to  bring  over  to  the  pope's 
party;  which,  it  is   imagined,  with  other  circumdan- 
ces,  was   the  occafion  of  his  being   imprifoned   there 
three  or  four  days.     After  he  had  fpent  a  confiderable 
number  of  years  in   defaming  and  befrnearing  every 
body  with  the  fcurrility  of  his  pen,  he  applied  himfelf 
clofely   to  the  prophecies  of  the  holy  fcriptures.      He 
fpent  great  time  in  fearching  for  the  key  of  them  ;  and, 
as  he  had  been  accu domed  to   think  himfelf  fuperior 
to  all  human   mortals,  confoled  himfeif  with  the  flat- 
tering idea,  that  he  had  found  the  very  key  which  St. 
Peter  had  Ieft5  and  which  no  perfon  had  been  able  to 
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find  before  him.  Some  of  his  apocalyptical  chimeras 
he  fent  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not 
think  fit  to  examine  them. 

This  famous  (landerer,  after  venting  his  fpite  and 
malice  for  a  great  number  of  years,  on  almoli:  all  cha- 
ratters,  was,  at  length  feized  with  a  fever,  which  in 
the  year  1649,  carri£d  him  to  his  grave,  at  the  age  of 
fe  v  en  ty-  three. 


SEE-M  A-KO  ANG,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  heft  men 
that  ever  lived,  was  defcended  from  the  ancient  fami- 
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ly  of  See-Ma,  which  See-Matfien,  the  reftorer  of  the 
Chinefe  hiltory  rendered  fo  famous.  See-Ma-Koang 
was  born  in  the  year  1018  of  the  chriltian  sera,  a  pe- 
riod, at  which  there  was  at  the  court  of  Peking,  a 
greater  fpirit  of  civilization,  and  fuperior  difplays  of 
eloquence  in  writing  long  letters  and  making  long 
fpeeches,  than  were  to  be  obferved  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  probity  and  candor,  the  generofi- 
ty  and  juftice,  the  frugal  fimplicity  and  unexam- 
pled beneficence  of  See-Ma- Koang,  were,  indeed,  il- 
luftrious ;  his  capacity  and  genius  was  very  uncom- 
mon, and  his  application  to  literature  and  fcience,. ar- 
dent and  affiduous.  Of  his  prefence  of  mind,  he  gave 
an  early  proof,  for  even  before  he  was  feven  years  old. 
being  at  play  with  feveral  other  children,  when  one  of 
them  fell  into  a  large  jar  of  water,  where  they  had  been 
looking  at  the  gold-nib  fwimming,  he  immediately  ran 
to  feek  a  ftone,  broke  the  jar,  and  then  letting  out  the 
water  faved  the  life  of  his  companion.  When  he  be- 
came  the  friend  of  the  virtuous  emperor  Jen-Tfoung. 
and  was  exalted  bv  him  to  the  highert  oiiices,  he  dif- 
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played  all  the  talents  of  a  confummate  ftatefman.  Of 
his  literary  abilities,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  "  A  General  Hiftory  of  the  Chinefe 
Empire;"  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  volumes. 
In  this  great  undertaking  he  received  affiftance  from 
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a  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  who  were  cm- 
ployed  in  collecting  the  materials  for  it.      But  huw  ref- 
pectable  foever  this  great  man  was,  for  his  political  and 
literary   abilities,  he  became  ftiil  more  illuftrious  after 
he  retired  from  court.      In   his  retired  fituation  he  was 
frequently   fecn    to  vifit  the  cottage  ot   the  poor,  to 
comfort  the  affiicled,  to  mitigate   the  (ufferings  of  the 
fick,  to  terminate  the  contentions  of  the  village,  and, 
in  fine,  to  diliingmih  every  day  and  every  hour  with 
fome  ufeful  counfel,  or  well-timed  bounty.      He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  continue  long  in  this  hap- 
py fituation.     At  the  death  of  the  emperor,    he  was 
recalled  to  court,  and  received    the  appointments  of 
tutor  to  the   fucceffor,  and  mimfter   to   the  empire. 
Ten  years  after,  by  the  exprefs  order  of  his  Imperial 
pupil,  he  was  declared  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of 
his  fovereign,  and  pronounced  guilty  of  high-treafon. 
By  the  fame  order,  he  loft  his  titles;  his  monument 
•was  deflroyed;  the  marble  on  which  his   eulogy  was 
infcribed,  thrown  down,   and   another  erected  on  the 
Ipot,  containing  a  long  enumeration  of  fictitious  crimes. 
An  inquifttorial  perquilition  was  made  after  his  writings, 
which  were  committed  to   the  flames  with   all  the  fa- 
vagenefs  of  rancour.     This  outrage  againft  a  charac- 
ter fo  illuflrious  and  unfullied,  was  the  contrivance  of 
a   wicked  cabal,    whofe  abufes   had  been    reformed, 
whofe  iniquitous  practices  had  been  detected   and  dif- 
concerted  by  the  deceafed  minifter,  and  whofe  perni-- 
cious  fuggeftions  had  deceived  the  young  prince,  and 
feduced  him  to  the  commiflion  of  fo  unjull  and  barba- 
rous an  act ;  an  aft  which  his  fucceffbr  had  the  humani- 
ty   to  cancel  and  condemn,  and    reitored   the  almoft 
fpotlefs   memory  of  See-Ma- Koang  to  its  primitive 
glory. 


SELDEN,  (JOHN)  was  a  gentleman  of  moft  ex- 
tenfive   knowledge     and    prodigious   learning,     was 
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born  at  Salvinton  in  Suflex,  in  1514,  of  a  good  fami- 
ly. He  received  the  firfl  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  free  fchool  in  Chichefler;  at  iixteen  he  was  fent 
to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about 
three  years.  From  here  he  was  entered  at  Clitfords- 
Inn,  London,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  and  about 
two  years  after,  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple,  where 
his  learning  foon  acquired  him  a  great  reputation.  la 
1610,  he  began  to  diftmguifh  himfelf  by  publications, 
and  the  fame  year  put  out  two  pieces,  "  }ane  Angio- 
rum  fades  altera,"  and  "  Duelio, "  or"  The  Original 
4>t  Single  Combat."  In  1612,  he  publifhed  notes  and 
illuftrations  on  the  firft  eighteen  fongs  in  Drayton's 
"  Poly-Olbion;"  and  the  year  after  wrote  verfes  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  upon  Brown's  "  Britan- 
nia's Paftorals."  In  1614,  his  "  T'itles  of  Honor," 
Diade  their  appearance,  a  work  in  general  efteem.  In 
1616,  he  publifhed  *'  Notes  on  Fortefcue  de  legibus 
Angliae;"  and,  in  1617,  "  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata 
Duo»"  which  was  re-printed  at  Leyden  in  1629,  in 
8vo.  by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  undergone  a 
revifion  and  correction  by  the  author  himfelf. 

Selden,  at  this  time,  was  not  more  than  three  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  yet  had  fhewn  himfelf  a  great  philo- 
logift,  antiquary,  herald,  and  linguift ;  and  his  name 
•was  fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  foreign  countries,  that  he  was  then  actually  become, 
what  he  was  afterwards  ufuaily  flvled,  the  great  dic- 
tator of  learning  to  the  Englifh  nation.  In  1618,  his 
"  Hiftory  of  Tithes,"  was  printed  in  4to.  which  book 
gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  animadvert- 
ed on  by  feveral  writers,  and  by  Montague,  aiterwards 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  was 
alfo  called,  not  indeed  before  the  high-commifiioa- 
court,  as  has  been  reprefented,  but  before  forne  lords 
of  the  high-commiffion,  and  alfo  of  the  privy-council, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  fubmifiion,  which  he  rpoft 
\villinglydid,  for  publifhing  a  book  which,  aaainft  his 
intention  had  given  offence,  yet  whLout  recanting  any 
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thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never  would  confent  to 
do. 

In  1621,  king  James  being  difpleafed  with  the  par- 
liament, and  having  impriloned  feveral  members,  whom 
he  fufpected  of  oppofing  his  meafures,  ordered  Selden 
likewife  to  be  committed  to  the  fberifT  of  London ;  for, 
though  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, yet  he  had  been  fent  for,  confulted  by  them, 
and  had  given  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favor  of 
their  privileges,  in  direcl  oppofition  to  the  court. 
However,  by  the  intereft  of  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win* 
chefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen,  were,  in  a  few 
weeks  (et  at  liberty.  He  then  returned  to  his  ftudies, 
and  wrote  and  publifhed  learned  works  as  ufual.  In 
1623,  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancafter;  but, 
amidft  all  the  divifions  with  which  the  nation  was  then 
agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfectly  neuter.  In  1625,  he 
was  again  chofen  for  Great-Bedwin,  in  Wiltfhire;  in 
this  firft  parliament  of  king  Charles,  he  declared  him- 
felf warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and, 
when  that  nobleman  was  impeached,  in  1626,  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  articles  againft  him.  He  op- 
pofed  the  court  party  the  three  following  years,  with 
great  vigor,  in  many  maflerly  fpeeches.  The  king 
having  diflblved  the  parliament  in  1629,  ordered  feve- 
ral members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  to  be  brought 
before  the  King's- Bench  bar,  and  to  be  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number,  in- 
filled upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufcd  to  make 
any  fubmifiion  to  the  court ;  upon  which  he  was  fent 
to  the  King's-Bench  prifon.  The  latter  end  of  the 
year  he  was  releafed,  though  we  are  not  informed  how, 
only  that  the  parliament,  in  1646,  ordered  him  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  lofTes  he  had  fuftained  on  that 
occafion.  Four  years  after  he  was  again  taken  into 
cuftody,  with  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  and  Mr.  St  John,  being  accufed  of  hav- 
ing difperfed  a  libel  entitled,  "  A  Propoiition  for  his 
Majefty's  Service,  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Par- 
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liament ;"  but  it  was  proved  that  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  dominions,  was 
the  author.  "All  thefe  various  imprilonments  and  tu- 
mulcij  gave  no  interruption  to  his  itudies,  but  (till  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  old  plan,  that  of  writing  and  pub- 
/idling  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  him  to  make  collections, 
proper  to  (hew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to 
the  dominion  of  the  lea,  and  he  had  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  but  upon  the  affront  he  had  received  by 
his  impriibnmenr,  he  laid  the  work  afidc.  In  1634, 
a  difpute  anting  between  the  Englith  and  the  Dutch, 
concern-rig  the  herrmg-fifhery  upon  the  Brititli  coatl, 
and  Grotius,  having  before  published  his,  "  Marc 
Liberuin,"  in  favor  of  the  latter,  Selden  was  prevail- 
ed  upon  by  archbifhop  Laud,  to  draw  up  his  "  Mare 
Claufum;"  and  it  was  accordingly  publilhed  in  1636, 
This  book  recommended  him  highly  to  the  favor  of 
the  court,  and  he  might  have  had  any  poll  he  would 
accept  of,  but  his  attachment  to  books,  together  with 
his  great  love  of  eafe,  made  pofts  and  preferments  in- 
different to  him.  In  1640,  he  publiihed  ;;  De  Jure  Na- 
tural! and  Gentium  juxta  difciplinam  Hebracorum," 
in  folio.  The  fame  year  he  was  chofen  member  of 

4 

Parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and,  though 
he  was  again  ft  the  court,  yet,  in  1642,  the  king  had, 
thoughts  of  taking  the  feal  from  the  lord-keeper,  Lit- 
tleton, and  giving  it  to  him.  In  1643,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lay-members,  to  fit  in  theatfemblv 
of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  he  frequently  per- 
plexed thofe  divines  with  his  vaft  learning.  About 
this  time  he  took  the  covenant,  and  was  by  the  parlia- 
ment appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  tower.  In 
1644,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  commifiioners 
of  the  admiralty;  and  the  fame  year,  was  nominated 
to  the  matlerlhip  of  Trinity-college  in  "Cambridge,  \ 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this 
time  he  rendered  great  (ervices  to  the  univertity  of  Ox- 
ford, as  appears  from  letters  written  to  him  by 
VOL.  IV.  No.  28.  Ee 
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urnvcrijty,  which  were  printed.  He  died  the  3Cth  of 
Nov.  1654,  in  White  Friars,  at  the  houie  of  Eliza- 
beth, counLefs  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fome 
years  in  io  much  intimacy,  that  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  thev  had  vifiied  the  altar  of  hymen.  He 

j  • 

was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  where  a  monument 
Vvas  erecied  to  his  memory,  and  a  funeral  difcourfe 
was  delivered  by  archbiihop  Ufher,  which  did  great 
honor  to  the  orator  as  well  as  tod  ^  deceafed. 


SENECA,  (Lucius  ANNAEUS)  a  ftoic  phiiofopher, 
was  born  fomewhere  about  the  commencement  of  the 
chriftian  zera,  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  of  an  EqueUrian 
family,  which  had  probably  been  tranfplanted  thither 

in  a  colonv    from  Rome.      He  was  the  fecond  ion  of 

j 

Marcus  Anna^us  Seneca,  mod  generally  called  the 
rhetorician*  whofe  remains  were  printed  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Suaforiae  and  Controverfiae,  cum  Dcclama- 
tionum  Excerptis;"  and  his  younger  brother  Annaeus 
Mela,  for  there  were  three  brothers  of  them,  was  me- 
morable for  being  the  father  of  the  great  poet  Lucan. 
His  father  removed  the  whole  of  his  family  to  Rome, 
w?hile  Lucius  was  yet  an  infant.  There  he  was  educated 
in  the  mod  liberal  manner,  and  fludied  under  the  bell 
mailers  that  could  be  procured.  His  eloquence  he  ob- 
tained from  his  father;  but  his  genius  rather  leading 
him  to  philofophy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Ai- 
talus,  Sotion,  and  Papirius  Fabianus,  men  very  fa- 
mous in  philofophy,  and  of  whom  he  has  made  very 
honorable  mention  in  his  writings.  •  In  all  probability 
he  travelled  when  he  was  very  young,  for  we  find  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  very  curious  and  exact 
obfervations  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Nile.  But  this,  al- 
though dire^ly  agreeable  to  his  own  humor,  did  riot 
in  the  leaft  correipr-nd  with  that  plan  of  life  vhich  his 
father  had  laid  down  for  him;  who,  therefore,  urged 
him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon  foli citing  for  pub- 
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lie  employments,  fo  that  he  afterwards  became  quef- 
tor,  praetor,  arid,  as  Liplius  will  have  it,  even  Con- 
ful. 

In  thefirft  year  of  Claudius,  when  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  accufed  of  adultery  by  Meffa- 
lina,  and  banifhed,  Seneca  was  likewife  baniih'ed,  be- 
ing charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corfica  was  the 
feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  refided  eight  years,  and  here 
he  wrote  his  books  "  Of  Confolation,"  addrefTed  to 
his  mother  Helvia,  and  to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  fome  of  thofe  tragedies  which  go 
under  his  name.  When  Agrippa  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, upon  the  death  of  Meffalina,  (lie  prevailed  with 
the  emperor  to  recall  Seneca  from  banimment,  and  af- 
terwards procured  him  to  be  tutor  to  her  fon  Nero, 
whom  (he  defigned  for  the  empire.  By  the  generofi- 
ty  of  hh  royal  pupil,  he  acquired  fo  large  a  fortune, 
that  in  a  manner  he  was  rendered  equal  to  kings.  All 
this  vail  wealth  and  very  flattering  profpecls  at  court, 
had  not  the  leaft  bad  effect  on  the  difpofition  or 
temper  of  Seneca.  He  continued  abftemious,  in  his 
manners  very  exacl,  and  above  all,  entirely  free  from 

flattery  and  ambition,  vices  fo  commonly  prevalent  in 

j  j  »    i 

fuch  places.  How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quali- 
ty of  preceptor  to  his  prince,  maybe  known  from  the 
five  firfl  years  of  Nero's  reign,  which  have  always 
been  com'idered  as  a  perfeft  pattern  of  good  govern- 
ment. But,  when  Poppae  and  Tigellinus  had  got  the 
command  of  this  prince's  humor,  and  hurried  him  in- 
to the  moft  extravagant  and  abominable  vices,  he  foon 
grew  weary  ofhismafter,  whofe  life  muft  indeed  have 
been  a  conftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca  perceiving 
that  his  favor  was  on  the  decline  at  court,  arid  that  he 
had  many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  con- 
ftantly  whifpering  in  his  ears,  his  great  riches,  magnifi- 
cent houfes,  fine  gardens,  &c.  and  wha"t  a  favorite 
through  their  means  he  was  grown  with  the  people; 
made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  But  Nero  could 
net  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  them;  but,  having,  as 
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is  fuppofed,   difpatched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not 
red  cafv   till   he  had   likewife  rid   himfelf  of  Seneca. 

f 

He  accordingly  attempted,   by  means  of  Cleonicus,   a 
freedman  of  Seneca,   to  take  him  off  likewife  by  poi- 
fon;   but,    this  not  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,   upon  an   information  that   he  was  con- 
fcious  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  again!}  his  perfon  ;   not  that 
he   had  any  fubflantial  proofs  of  Seneca's  beirjg  at  all 
concerned  in  this,  plot,    but  only  that   he  was  glad  to 
get  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deflroying  him.    lie  gave 
Seneca,  however  the  liberty  of  chooiing  his  manner  of 
dying;   upon  which,  he  cauied  his  veins  to  be  imme- 
diately opened,   while  his  friends  were  (landing  by  him 
weeping,  whole  grief  he  endeavored  to  appeale,  fonie- 
times  by  gently  aclmonifhing,   and  iornctimes  by  fliarp- 
ly  rebuking  them.      His  wife,   who  was  very  young  in 
companion  to  himfelf,  had  the  resolution    and  affec- 
tion to  accompany    him,  and    therefore  ordered  her 
veins    to   be  likewife  opened;    but,   as  Nero  had  no 
particular   f}.::e  againil  her,   and  was  not  willing   to 
make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  infupportable  than 
there  feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  RriQ  orders  to  have 
her  death  prevented,   upon  which,    her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  jufl  time  enough  to  fave  her  life;  but  (he 
looked  miferably  pale  and  wan  all  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life.      In  the  mean  time,   Seneca,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  dcfired  Statins  Annseus,   his  phy- 
(ician,  to  give  him  a  clofe  of  poifon,  which  had    been 
iometime  before  in  readinefs,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  want- 
ing ;  but,  this  not  having  its  ufual  efle6t,   he  was  car- 
rid  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  length  (tilled,   with 
the  (teams.      He  died,   as  Lepiius  conjectures,  in   his 
6gd  or  64th  year,  and  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  of  Nero. 
His  works  are  io   well  known  by  the  feveral  editions 
which  have  been  published,  that  we  need  not  particu- 
larize them.      Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  a  chrif- 
tian,   and  that  he  held  a  correspondence  with  St.  Paul 
by  letters.      He  muft  have  heard  of  Chrift  and  his  doc- 
trines,  and  his  curiofity  might  have  induced  him   to 
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make  fome  enquiry  about  them;  but,  as  for  the  let- 
ters publiihed  under  the  names  of  the  philofopher  and 
apoftle,  they  have  long  fmce  been  declared  fpurious 
by  the  critics,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  either  of 


thofe  great  characters. 


SERVETUS,  (MICHAEL)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  famous  for  his   oppoiition   to  the  received 
docirine  of   the  Trinity,  and  for  the  martyrdom  he 
underwent  on  that  account :  was  born  in  1509,  at  Vil- 
laneuva,  in  Arragon.      His  father  a  notary,  fent  hirn 
to  the  univerfity  of  Toulon fe,  to  ftudy  the  civil  law; 
and  there  he  began  to  read  the   fcriptures  for  the  firfl 
time,  probably,  becauie  the  reformation  then  made  a 
^reat  noife  in  France.     He  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
church  wanted  reforming,  and  it  is  probable  he  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,   that  the  trinity  was  one  of  the 
doctrines  to  be  reje£led.   However,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
grew  extremely  fond  of  Antitrinitarian  notions,  and 
after  refid ing  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  refolved 
to  retire  into   Germany,  and  fet  up   for  a  reformer. 
He  vifited  Bafii  by  the  way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva; 
and  having  had  fome  conferences  at  Bafil,  with  Oeco- 
lampadius,  fet  out  for  Strafburg,    having  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  to  converfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  two  celebrat- 
ed reformers  of  that  place.     At  the  time  he  departed 
from  Bafil,  he  left  in  manufcript  there,  a  work  en- 
titled, "  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,"  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookfeller,  who  afterwards  fent  it  to  Haguenau,  where 
Servetus  then  was,  and  got  it  printed  there  in  1531. 
The  year  following  he  likewife  printed  another  book 
under  the  title  of    "   Dialogorum   de  Trinitate  libri 
duo;"    in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
retrads  what  he  had  aiferted  in  his  former  book,  not 
as  if  it  was  falfe,  but  becaufe  it  was  imperfectly  writ- 
ten, confufed,  unpolite,  and  feemed  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  fuit  the  capacity  of  children. 
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After  the  publication  of  thefe  two  books,  he  rcfolv- 
ed  lo  return  to  France,  on  account  of  his  poverty  and 
ahiioft  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language.  He 
vent  to  Baiil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  flayed 
two  or  three  years.  From  here  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
itudied  phyfic  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  feveral 
other  profeifors ;  he  took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts, 
and  was  admitted  doctor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfny 
fhere.  When  he  had  completed  his  medical  ftudies  at 
Paris,  he  left  that  city  to  practice  in  fome  other  place  ; 
for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in  a  town 
near  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienna  in  Dauphiny,  for 
ten  or  twelve  more.  His  books  againft  the  Trinity 
had  railed  great  disturbance  amongft  the  German  di- 
vines, and  fpread  his  name  throughout  all  Europe. 
While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  his  books  were  circulat- 
ing in  Italy,  and  very  much  approved  of  by  many  who 
had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  upon 
•which,  in  1539,  Melancthon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Se- 
nate of  Venice,  importing,  that  a  a  book  of  Servetus 
who  had  revived  the  error  of  Paulus  Samofatenus, 
was  harjded  about  in  their  country,  and  befeeching 
them  to  take  care  that  the  impious  error  of  that  man 
may  be  avoided,  rejected,  and  abhorred."  Servetus 
was  at  Lyons  in  1542,  before  he  fettled  in  Vienna,  and 
correfted  the  proof-fheets  of  a  Latin  bible  that  was 
printing  there,  to  which  he  added  a  preface  and  fome 
marginal  notes,  under  the  name  of  Villanovanus,  for 
he  was  called  in  France  Villeneuve,  from  Villanueva, 
the  town  where  he  was  born. 

Servetus  continued  fo  fond  of  his  Antitrinitarian  no- 
tions, that  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  publishing  a 
third  book  in  favor  of  them.  This  made  its  appear- 
ance in  3553,  at  Vienna,  entitled,  "  Chriftianifmi 
Reititutio,  &c."  Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to 
this  work;  but  Calvin  was  very  bufy,  and  informed 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  France,  that  he  was  the  real 
author.  Upon  this  information,  Servetus  was  im- 
prifoned  at  Vienne5  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
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burnt  alive,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  efcape;  however,  fentence  was  palled  upon  him, 
and  he  was  carried  in  effigy,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
fattened  to  a  gibbet,  and  was,  with  live  bales  of  his 
books,  burnt. 

At  this  time  Servetus  was  retiring  to  Naples,  where 
he  hoped  to  praclice  phyfic  with  the  fame  repute  as  he 
bad  done  at  Vienna.;  yet,  was  lo  imprudent  as  to  take 
his  way  through  Geneva,  though  he  well  knew  at  the 
fame  tioie,  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin 
being  informed  of  bis  arrival,  acquaintedthe  magillrates 
with  it,  upon  which  he  was  feized,  imprifoned,  and  a 
proiecution  wa  commenced  again  (I  him  for  herefy  and 
blafphemy.  Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  malevolence; 
and  fury,  which  was  manifeftly  perfonal;  though,  no 
doubt,  that  reformer  eatily  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it 
was  all  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  church.  The  articles  of  his  accufation  were  nu- 
merous, and  not  confined  to  his  "  Chriltianifmi  Reftitu- 
tio,"  but  were  fought  out  of  ail  his  other  writings, 
which  were  ran  lacked  for  every  thing  that  could  in  the 
leaft  dilcover  an  error. 

The  magidrates  of  Geneva,  being  fenfible,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the 
highcft  importance;  therefore  did  not  think  proper  to 
pronounce  fentence,  without  firft  con  lulling  the  ma- 
giitracy  of  the  proteitant  cantons  of  Switzerland;  to 
i^hom,  they  therefore  fent  Servetus's  book  printed  at 
Vienne,  and  alfo  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Serve- 
tus's anfwers,  and  at  the  fame  time  defiring  to  have 
the  opinion  of  their  divines  about  that  affair.  They  ail 
voted  againft  him,  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
was  condemned  and  burnt  the  2/th  of  Oct.  1553. 


SHAKESPEARE,  (WILLIAM)  the  great  poet  of 
nature,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britiih  nation,  was  def- 
cended  from  a  refpeBable  family  at  Stratford  upon 
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Avon.  His  father  was  in  the  VVTOO!  trade  and  did  con- 
fiderable  bufinefs  in  that  line.  He  had  ten  children, 
of  whom  our  poet  was  the  eldeft,  and  was  born  the 
i6th  of  April  1564.  At  a  fuitable  age  he  was  put  to 
the  free  fchool  of  Stratford,  where  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  At  this  time  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  difcovcred  any  extraordinary  inclination 
or  genius  for  literature.  His  father  had  not  the  lead 
defire  to  make  a  fcholar  of  him,  and  very  early  took 
him  from  fchool  and  gave  him  employment  in  his  own 
bufmefs;  But  he  did  riot  continue  long  in  it,  at  lead 
tinder  cowtrou!,  for  at  fcvcnteen  years  of  age  he  mar- 
ried, and  became  a  father,  before  he  was  out  of  his 
minority.  We  (hall  now  iuppofe  him  fettled  in  bufi- 
nefs.  for  himfelf,  and  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than 
thofe  of  purfuing  the  wool  trade;  when,  happening  to 
become  acquainted  with  fome  perfons  who  followed 
the  very  honorable  praBice  of  deer  dealing,  he  was. 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  them  in  robbing  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park  near  Stratford.  In  confequence 
of  their  clofely  following  up  this  practice,  that  gentle- 
man was  provoked  into  a  profecution  againft  the  de- 
linquents; and  our  hero  through  revenge,  made  him 
the  fubje6t  of  a  ballad,  which,  it  is  (aid,  was  pointed 
with  fo  much  bitternefs,  that  it  became  unfafe  for  the 
author  to  flay  any  longer  in  that  country.  He  fled 
to  London,  in  order  to  efcape  the  law,  where,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  wit  and  humor,  in' 
his  circumllances,  he  took  to  the  ftage.  His  fir  It  ad- 
miflion  into  the  play-hcufe,  was  fuitabie  to  his  appear- 
ance. A  ttranger,  and  ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was 
glad  to  get  admittance  into  the  company  in  any  rank, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  mean,  and  his  fir  ft  performance  did 
not  recommend  him  to  diftinguiihcd  notice.  Ka/mg 
by  practice  and  obfervation  acquainted  himlelf  with 
the  mechanical  economv  of  the  theatre,  his  native 
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genius  fupplied  the  reil; ;  but  the  whole  view  of  his  firfl 
attempt  at  liage-poetry,  being  merely  to  procure  a 
iubdfience,  he  directed  his  endeavors  folciy  to  hit  the 
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tafte  and  humor  that  then  prevailed  among  the  meaner 
fort  of  people,  of  whom  his  audience  was  generally 
eompofed;  and  therefore  he  drew  his  images  of  life 
from  thole  of  an  inferior  rank.  Thus  did  fhakefpeare 
let  out,  with  very  little  advantage  of  education,  no  a'f- 
fiftance  or  advice  of  the  learned,  no  patronage  of  the 
better  fort,  or  any  acquaintance  among  them.  But 
when  his  works  had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded  to 
that  of  the  town,  the  works  of  his  riper  years  were 
manifeftly  raifed  above  the  level  of  his  former  pro- 
duBions.  He  was  an  abfolute  original  in  his  mode  of 
writing,  and  of  fuch  a  peculiar  caft,  as  hath  perpetu- 
ally raifed  and  confounded  the  emulation  of  his  fuc» 
ceffors;  a  compound  of  fuch  very  fingular  blemifhes, 
as  well  as  beauties,  that  thefe  latter  have  not  more 
marked  the  toil  of  every  afpiring  undertaker  to  emu- 
late them,  than  the  former,  as  flaws  intimately  united 
to  a  diamond,  have  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  mod 
able  artifts  to  take  them  off  without  fpoiling  the  whole. 
It  is  afTerted  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  much  delight- 
ed with  the  pleafing  character  of  Sir  John  Falftafr,  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  tc  Henry  the  Fourth,"  that 
fhe  requefted  the  author  to  continue  it  in  another  part, 
and  to  mew  that  knight  in  love;  which  he  executed 
inimitably,  in  ;i  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  We 
are  not,  at  prefent,  generally  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  his  patrons,  except  that  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  who  was  particularly  honored  by  him 
in  the  dedication  of  two  poems,  ;i  Venus  and  Adonis," 
and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  efpecially  in  the  latter, 
he  expreffes  himfelfin  fuch  terms,  as  to  give  a  coun- 
tenance to  what  is  related  of  that  patron's  diftingu idl- 
ed generofity  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  theplay-houfe 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  and  fo  continued  for  fe- 
veral  years  afterwards,  till  his  fortune  fatibfied  his  mo- 
derate wiflies  and  views  in  life,  and  then  quitted  the 
ftage  and  all  other  bufmefs,  and  paifed  the  remainder 
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of  his  time  in  an  honorable  eafe,  at  the  town  of  Sirat- 
ford  his  native  place,  where  he  lived  in  ahoufeofbis 
own,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New-Place;  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames  in 
the  dreadful  tire  which  confumed  the  greater  part  of 
that  town,  in  1614.  In  1616,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
he  died,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  was  buried  among 
his  anceftors  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel  in  the 
great  church  of  Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handfome 
monument  erecled  to  his  memory.  In  1740,  another 
very  noble  one  -was  erecled  to  him  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  an  ample  contribution 
for  this  purpofe  being  made  upon  the  exhibition  of 
his  tragedy  of  "  Julius  Caefar,"  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  Drury-Lane,  in 


SHARP,  (JAMES)  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
-was  born  in  1618,  of  a  good  family  in  BamffThire. 
The  early  difcoveries  he  made  of  a  furprifing  genius, 
determined  his  father  to  dedicate  him  to  the  church, 
and  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen.  The 
learned  men  of  this  feminary  appearing  very  zealous 
againft  .the  Scottifli  covenant,  made  in  1638,  fuffer- 
ed  many  infults  and  indignities  on  its  account.  Among 
thefe  was  Sharp,  the  fubjetl  of  our  prefent  memoir, 
on  this  account  he  retired  into  England,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  receiving  promotion  from  the  acquain- 
tance he  happily  contracted  with  doclors  Sanderfon, 
Hammond,  Taylor,  and  others  of  our  moft  eminent 
divines.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  very  bad 
(late  of  his  health.  Happening  by  the  way  to  fall  in 
company  with  lord  Oxford,  that  nobleman  was  very 
much  pleaied  with  his  converfation,  and  carried  him 
with  him  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country.  Here  he 
became  known  to  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  patron- 
ized him  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  procured  for 
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him  a  profefforfhip  in  St.  Andrews.  After  Tome 
confiderable  flay  here,  with  an  increafe  of  reputation, 
through  the  friend  (hip  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  he  was 
appointed  minifler  of  Carail.  Here  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  of  his  miniftry  in  an  exemplary  and  acceptable 
manner;  but  fome  of  the  more  rigid  fort  would  fome- 
times  intimate  their  fears  that  he  was  not  altogether 
found.  And,  if  we  judge  according  to  their  notions, 
he  mod  afluredly  was  not;  for  he  certainly  did  exert 
every  nerve  to  invigorate  the  drooping  fpirit  of  loy- 
alty, and  he  conftantly  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
his  prince  then  in  exile. 

About  this  time  the  covenanting  prefbyterians  in 
Scotland  became  divided.  Party-fpirit  raged  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  the  privy-council  then  eflablifhed 
there,  could  not  in  the  leaft  reftrain  it,  and  therefore 
referred  them  to  Cromwell,  then  lord-protedor.  Thefe 
parties  were  ftyled  public-refolutioners,  and  protef- 
tors  or  remonftrators.  They  fent  deputies  to  Lon- 
don; the  former,  Mr.  Sharp,  knowing  his  activity,  ad- 
drefs,  and  penetration  ;  the  latter,  Mr.  Guthry  a  fa- 
mous zealot.  A  day  being  appointed  for  hearing  the 
two  agents,  Guthry  fpoke  firft,  and  his  fpeech  was  fo 
tedious,  that  when  he  had  finifhed,  the  prote&or  told 
Sharp,  that  he  would  hear  him  another  time,  for  his 
hour  for  other  bufinefs  was  faft  approaching.  But 
Sharp  did  not  altogether  relifh  this  delay,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  heard,  promifing  not  to  be  long;  and,  be- 
ing permitted  to  fpeak,  he  in  very  few  words  urged  his 
caufe  fo  well,  as  to  incline  Oliver  to  his  party. 

Having  fo  far  fucceeded  in  this  important  affair,  he 
returned  to  the  exercife  of  his  function,  and  always 
kept  a  good  underftanding  with  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
pofite  party,  that  were  moft  eminent  for  wealth  ai 
learning.  When  general  Monk  advanced  to  London, 
the  heads  of  the  church  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  what  was  necefTary.  At  the  earnelt 
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defire  of  Monk,  and  the  leading  prefbyteries  of  Scot- 
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land,  Sharp  was  Tent  over  to  king  Charles  at  Breda,  to 
fblicit  him  to  own  the  Godly  fober  party.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  he  acquainted  his  friends  that  he  had 
found  the  king  very  well  difpofed  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
folved  not  to  wrong  the  fettled  government  of  their 
church;  but  he  apprehended  they  were  miftaken  who 
went  about  to  fettle  the  prefbyterian  government.  His 
endeavors  were  not  wanting  to  promote  their  intereft 
according  to  covenant;  but,  finding  that  caufe  given 
up  and  loft,  and  the  gale  blowing  ftrongly  for  the 
prelatic  party,  with  many  other  fober  men,  he  refolv- 
ed  to  yield  to  a  liturgy,  and  moderate  epifcopacy; 
and  foon  after  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  accepted  of  the  archbifhopric  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Jn  1686,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  on  his 
life  by  James  Mitchel,  a  conventicle  preacher,  for 
which  he  was  executed  fome  years  after.  But,  in  1670,, 
he  was  attacked  by  nine  ruffian,,  on  Ma  gaffe- Moor, 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  a  barbarous  and  moft  mocking  man- 
ner. 


SHEBBEARE,  (JOHN)  was  born  about  the  year 
1710.  He  wrote  himfelf  into  a  confiderable  degree  of 
eminence,  but  not  that  fort  of  which  a  good  man  may 
be  proud.  He  firft  publifhed  the  "  Marriage  Aft,"  a 
novel,  in  1754.  The  virulence  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  legiilature  in  this  novel,  produced  a  warrant 
for  taking  him  into  cuftody,  which  was  done  a  few 
days  after  it  made  its  appearance.  He,  fometime  af- 
ter wrote  another  novel,  equally  as  fcurrilous  and 
malignant  as  the  former,  entitled  "  Lydia,  or  Filial 
Piety,  1755."  He  wrote  fome  other  things,  but  what 
chiefly  diltmguifhed  this  writer,  was  his  "  Six  Letters 
to  the  People  of  England,  from  1755,  to  1758,"  for 
which  the  author  was  exalted  to  the  piiiory .  After  this, 
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he  published  fome  political  tracls,  in  which  he  always 
ft  vied  himfelf  doftor,  although  the  place  where  he 
took  his  degree  never  could  be  afcertairied.  His  poli- 
tics were  latterly  thought  more  favorably  of,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  a  considerable  penfion 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  ift  of 
Auguft  1788. 


SHEFFIELD,  (JOHN)  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire, 
and  a  writer  of  coniiderable  merit,   both  in    profe  and 
verfe,  was  born  in  the  year  1650.      When  he  was  nine 
years  old,  he  loit  his  father,  and  his  mother  marrying 
lord  OfTulfton,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left. en- 
tirely to    a   governor,    who  travelled  with    him   into 
France,  but  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his  fiudies. 
Having,  however,  fine  parts  and  a   turn    for   ftudy. 
he  made  up  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  acquired 
a  competent  fhare  of  learning.     In  the  fecond  Dutch 
war,  he  went  as  a  volunteer,  and  afterwards,  between 
1673  anc^  1^75?  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fer- 
vice.     When    Tangier  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head  the  forces  which 
were  fent  to  defend  it,  and  was  accordingly  appointed 
commander  of  them.     At  this  time  he  was  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  to 
Charles  II.      In  1674,  he  was  inftalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  now  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court.    An 
affection  for  the  princefs  Ann,  and  an  attempt   to  be 
more  clofely   connected   with   her,    involved    him  in 
fome  fmall  difgrace  with  Charles  II.  whofe  favor,  how- 
ever, he  ibon  regained,  and  ever  after  enjoyed.     He 
continued  in  feveral  great  pods  during  the  fhort  reign 
of  James  II.      He  had  been  appointed  lord-chamber- 
iain  of  his  majefty'shoufehold,  in  1685,  and  was  alfo, 
one  of  his  privy-council. 

He  greatly  difapproved  of  feveral  imprudent  and  un- 
juftifiable  meafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  no 
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friend  to  the  revolution  ;  and,  though  he  paid  his  ref- 
pecis  to  king  William  before  he  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  yet  did  not   hold  any  poft  under  government 
for  fome  years  after.      When  it  was  debated  in  parlia- 
ment, whether  the  prince  of  Orange  mould  be  pro 
claimed  king,  or  the  princefs  reign  folely  in  her  own 
right,  he  fpoke  and  voted  for  the  former.      King  Wil- 
liam created  him  marquis  of  Normandy  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  polls  under  that  prince, 
and  was   generally  in  his  favor  and  confidence.      In 
April  of  1702,  after  the  acceflion  of  queen  Ann,  he 
was  fworn  lord-privy-feal,  and  the  fame  year,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiffioners  to  treat  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland;  and,  in  the   March 
following,  was  created  duke  of  Normandy,  and  then 
duke  of  Buckinghamfliire.     He  was  always  attached 
totory  principles,  and  was  inftrumental  in  the  change 
of  the  Miniftry,  in    1710.     He  had  been   for    fome 
time  before  this,  out  of  place,  and  did  not  fo  much  as 
pay  his  compliments  at  court;  but,  in   1711,  he  was 
made  fteward  ofhermajefty's  houfehold,  and  prefident 
of  the  council,  and    fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her 
reign.     Upon  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  id 
of  Auguft   1714,  he  was  one  of  the  lords-ju  dices  of 
Great  Britain,  till  George  I.  arrived    from   Hanover. 
After  this  time,  he  feems  to  have  been   neglected,  on 
account  of  his  pofTeffing  principles  different  from  the 
fucceeding   miniftry;  and,  he  was  now  thought  to  be 
of  no  farther  ufe.      The  remaining  part  of  his  life  he 
fpent  in  an  indolent  retirement;  and  died  on  the  24th 
of  Feb.  1720-1,  aged  feventy-five.      His  remains,  af- 
ter lying  forne  days  rn  ftate,  at  Buckingham-Houfe, 
were  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  and  agreeable  to 
his  defire,  a  monument  was  creeled  over  him.      The 
duke  had  three  wives,  the  laft  named  Catherine,  na- 
tural daughter    of  James   II.   by    Catherine    Sedley, 
countefs  of  Dorcheiter.     By  this  lady  he  had  but  one 
fon,  and  he  dying  at  Rome  in  1  735,  when  he  was  but 
about  twenty,  left  the  family  eitate  to  be  inherited  by 
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natural  children,  ofthofe  the  duke  had  feveral.  His 
writings  are  in  two  volumes,  the  firft  contains  his  poems 
on  different  fubje&s;  the  fecond,  his  works  in  prole, 
fuch  as  hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament, 
characters,  dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  e  flays  and 
letters.  Our  author  and  his  works  have  received  great 
eulogiums  from  the  public. 


SHENSTONE,  (WILLIAM)  eldeft  fon  of  a  plain 
uneducated  country  gentleman  of  Hales-O wen,  Shrop- 
fhire,  who  farmed  his  own  eftate,  was  born  in  Nov. 
1714.  An  old  dame  firft  taught  him  to  read;  and, 
whom,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  School-Miftrefs,"  he  has 
delivered  to  pofterity.  He  foon  became  fo  fond  of 
books,  that  he  was  continually  calling  for  new  enter- 
tainment, and  regularly  expe£led,  when  any  of  the 
family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  would  be  given  to 
him.  When  he  was  of  a  fuitable  age,  he  went  for  a 
time  to  ftudy  grammar  at  a  fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and 
fome  time  after,  was  placed  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an 
eminent  fchoolmafter  at  Solihul,  where  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  great  progrefs  in  learning.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  at 
twelve  he  loft  his  grandfather,  and  was  left  with  his 
brother  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  exe- 
cutrix to  the  eftate.  In  1732,  he  was  taken  from 
fchool  and  fent  to  Pembroke  college,  in  Oxford,  a 
fociety,  which  for  at  leaft  half  a  century  has  been  emi- 
nent for  Englifh  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here 
he  found  advantage  and  delight,  and  continued  there 
ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  being 
there  four  years,  he  put  on  the  Civilians  gown,  but 
without  fhowing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profef- 
fion.  He  employed  his  time  at  Oxford,  upon  Englifh 
poetry;  and,  in  1737,  publifhed  a  fmall  mifcellany 
without  putting  his  name  to  it.  He  then  wandered 
about  .in  order  to  acquaiot  himfelf  with  life;  he  was 
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foraetimcs  at  London,  fometimesat  Baih,  and  at  dif- 
ferent other  places  of  public  re  fort;  but,  in  his  ram- 
bles, he  never  loft  fight  of  his  darling  ftudy,  poetry. 
In  1740?  he  publifhed  his  "  Judgment  of  Hercules," 
addrelfed  to  Mr.  Littleton,  \vhofe  interest  he  fupport- 
ed  with  great  vigor  at  an  eleBion;  two  years  after,  his 
44  School-Miftrefs"  made  her  appearance.  On  the 
fleath  of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Dolman,  in  1754,  the  care 
t)f  his  own  fortune  fell  upon  himlelf.  For  a  time  he 
tried  to  efcape  it,  and  lived  with  his  tenants,  who  were 
diftantly  related  to  him ;  but,  finding  that  imperfect 
poffefhon  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  with  an  idea  of  improving  its 
beauty,  than  the  increaie  of  its  produce.  Now  his 
delight  in  rural  pleafures  began,  and  likewife  his  am- 
bition of  rural  elegance;  but  in  time,  his  expences 
brought  troubles  upon  him;  he  fpent  his  eftate  in 
adorning  it,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  death  was 
haftened  by  his  anxieties,  He  died  at  the  Leafowes, 
of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing the  nth  of  Feb.  1763,  and  was  buried  by  the  fide 
of  his  brother,  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales- Owen. 
He  was  never  married,  though  it  is  prefumed  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  (lie  was,  that  his 
"  Paftoral  Ballad,"  was  addreffed  to.  His  "  Works," 
were  colle6ted  by  Mr.  Dodfley,  in  three  vols.  o6tavo. 
They  confift  of  odes?  elegies3  ballads,  &c. 


SHERIDAN,  (THOMAS)  fon  of  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, D.  D.  an  eminent  philological  writer,  and  lexi- 
cographer, was  born  at  Quilca  in  Ireland,  in  1721. 
His  lather  attended  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
Ion,  and  Swift,  who  was  his  godfather,  obfei  ved  with 
pleafure,  his  literary  attainments.  In  1734,  he  was 
placed  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  he  continued  two 
years;  but  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in 
%hich  his  father  was  at  that  time  involved,  he  was 
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obliged  to  quit  it.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  univerfity  there,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  it  was  his  intention 
to  fucceed  hirn  in  his  prqfeflion.  But  the  fludy  of  ihe 
Englifn  language,  and  the  art  of  oratory,  which  were 
totally  negleBed  in  all  the  femmaries  of  education,  be- 
came fo  favorite  an  object  with  him,  that,  in  order  to 
cultivate  this  ftudy  with  greater  lucceCs,  in  the  pra8i- 
cal  as  well  as  theoretical  parts,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  enter  upon  the  ttage.  In  1743,  he  according!'/ 
made  his  firft  appearance  at  Dublin,  in  Richard  III. 
and  met  with  unbounded  japplaufe.  He  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1744,  and  appeared  in  Hamlet  at  Covent-Gar- 
den.  He  engaged  the  next  feafon  at  Drury-Lane, 
and  played  the  character  of  Siffredi  in  Tancrcd  and 
Sigilmunda.  About  this  time  a  quarrel  enfued  be- 
tween Mr.  Garrick  and  himfelf,  which  was  not  fettled 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  left  London.  He  now  returned 
to  Dublin,  and  became  manager  of  the  theatre  there, 
and  finding  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  then  out  of  employ- 
ment, he,  in  a  very  manly  manner,  invited  him  over 
on  very  liberal  terms.  Garrick  accepted  of  Sheridan's 
propofals,  and  thus  they  became  friends.  But  though 
they  had  a  good  company,  they  were  not  able  to  per- 
form more  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  and  the  receipt 
for  the  feafon,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
thoufand  and  ninety-fix  dollars. 

y 

Mr.  Sheridan  in  a   verv  (hort  time,   found  his  thea- 

j  * 

thrical  reign  very  turbulent.  In  particular,  the  vio- 
lent behaviour  of  a  drunken  young  man,  in  1747,  who 
found  means  to  raife  a  party  in  his  favor,  produced 
fuch  difturbances,  that  the  manager  was  obliged  to 
(hut  the  theatre  till  the  affair  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  King's-Bench,  by  two  counter  trials;  in  one 
of  whi:h,  the  manager  was  tried  for  an  ailault  on  the 
young  man,  and  acquitted  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  other 
was,  that  the  rioter,  as  might  juftly  be  expected,  who 
was  the  caufe  of  all  the  diliurbance,  was  fined  in  the 
funi  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  imprifoned 
VOL.  IV.  No.  28.  Gg 
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three  months.  After  he  had  been  in  confinement  one 
\vcck,  he  foliciied  the  interference  of  his  antagonitt, 
\vho  immediately  applied  to  the  government^  to  have 
the  fine  remitted,  in  \vhich  he  iuccecdcd.  He  then 
became  folicitor  and  bail  to  the  court  of  King's-Bcnch, 
for  his  enlargement,  which  he  iikewife  obtained.  This 
di (agreeable  affair,  however,  was  productive  of  more 
decency  and  order  than  the  theatre  had  been  hitherto 

* 

uccultomed  to.  It  was  Iikewife  productive  of  a  very 
fortunate  event,  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  an  in- 
troduction to  the  acquaintance  of  Mi's  Frances  Cham- 
berlain, grand-daughter  of  Sii  Oliver  Chamberlain, 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife;  and  who, 
during  the  controverfy  occalioned  by  the  riots,  wrote 
a  fmall  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  manager.  This  time- 
ly interference,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Siieri- 
qan,  who  obtained  an  introduction  to  his  fair  cham- 
pion, and,  in  a  Ihort  time  after  married  her. 

The  harmony  of  the  theatre  after  this  event,  contin- 
ued without  any  interruption  worth  {peaking  of,  till 
1754,  when  politics  ran  high.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  form- 
ed a  club,  conh'iting  of  about  fifty  noblemen  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  made  it  a  point  to  dine  once 
a  week  at  the  managers  appartmcnt  in  the  theatre.  At 
this  club,  no  female  was  admitted  except  Mrs.  Woiiing- 
ton,  who  always  fat  as  pieddent.  The  manager  had 
no  party  views  in  inftitutingit;  but,  in  1753,  by  means 
of  their  prefident,  it  was  diverted  from  its  original  de- 
iign,  and  the  toalls  being  generally  in  favor,  of  the 
court,  Mr.  SheriJan  him  (elf  became  obnoxious  to  the, 
popular  party.  On  the  25th  of  Feb.  1754,  at  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  tragedy  of  Mahomet,  Mr.  Digges 
was  encored  in  a  fpeech  that  contained  Come  fevere  im- 
precations again  ft  the  fenators  and  courtiers.  To  en- 
core a  fpeech,  was  not,  at  that  time,  more  cufliornary 
in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England.  The  pit,  however, 
being  filled  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  Mr. 
Digges  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  torrent,  repeat- 
ed the  fpeech.,  which  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
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burfts  of  applaufe.  Mr.  Sheridan,  previous  to  the 
next  repreftntation  of  this  tragedy,  made  fome  obfcr- 
vations  in  the  green-room,  on  this  conduct,  as  a  cir- 
cumftanceoi fell-degradation  in  theorator.  Mr.  Digues 

o  oo 

of  eourfe,  defired  his  directions,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be 
called  on  again  to  repeat  the  fpeech,  the  manager  left 
him  to  his  own  difcretion.  Accordingly,  when  the 
play  was  again  performed,  the  fpeaker  was  encored 
with  the  fame  violence  as  before.  Mr.  Digges,  after 
pfofeffing  the  great  pleafure  he  fhould  feel  in  comply- 
ing with  the  requeft  of  the  audience,  begged  it  as  a 
favor,  that  they  would  be  fo  obliging  as  to  excufc  him, 
and  laid,  that  his  compliance  would  be  very  injurious 
to  him.  There  was  inftandy  an  unufual  vociferation 
for  the  manager.  Mr.  Sheridan,  apprehenlive  of  per- 
fonal  outrage,  immediately  retired  to  his  own  houfe; 
in  the  mean  time,  nothing  could  appeafe  the  audience 
but  his  appearance;  a  meffengerwas  accordingly  fent, 
with  directions  to  allure  him,  that  they  would  wait 
one  hour  for  his  return.  The  felicitations  of  his  friends 
were  in  vain,  and  the  hour  being  expired,  at  a  fignal 
given,  the  infide  of  the  theatre  was  dernolifhecl,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  property  deftroyed.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, after  this  event,  could  not  again  appear  before 
an  exafperated  audience.  He  publilhed  his  cafe,  and 
after  letting  his  theatre  for  two  years,  embarked  for 
England. 

On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  engaged  at  Covent- 
Garden,  and  made  his  firfi:  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1754,  in  Hamlet.  He  alfo  produc- 
ed an  alteration  of  Coriolanus,  from  Shakefpeare  and 
Thomfon.  He  iikewife  performed  Cato,  CEdipus, 
Richard  III.  Shy  lock,  Lord  Townly,  Romeo,  and 
feveral  other  characters;  but,  his  profits  fell  far  fhort 
of  his  hopes.  As  the  fucceiTor  of  Barry,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland,  and  the  arrival  of  Garrick,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  far  from  anfwering  the  public  expecta- 
tions. Exclufive  of  fome  unpleafing  peculiarities  in 
his  manner,  nature  had  denied  him  the  qualifications 
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requifite  to  form  a  popular  a8or.  Even  thofe  who 
could  not  but  applaud  his  {kill  and  judgment,  gene- 
ia!ly  left  the  theatre  without  that  complete  fatisfaction 
which  was  to  be  found  at  Drury-Lanc,  \vhcre  Garrick 
and  nature  carried  all  before  them.  He  now  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  ttage,  and  wiihed  to  turn  all  his 
thoughts  to  his  plan  of  education,  and  to  the  publica- 
tions which  wer.  heceffary  to  enforce  it. 

in  1756,  the  time  for  which  he  had  let  his  theatre 
expired,  and  not  finding  a  proper  perfon  to  fueceed 
himfelf  in  the  management  of  it,  he  found  it  nccefiary, 
not \vithilar\ding  the  djfguft  he  now  fell  for  the  ilage, 
to  appear  again  before  a  Dublin  audience.  He  hoped 
by  this  time,  that  the  ferment  there,  had  fubiide'd. 
The  public,  however,  demanded  an  apology  for  his 
former  conduct,  and  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
\vas  obliged  to  promife  unconditional  lubmiihon.  The 
houfe  was  very  much  crowded,  and  no  man  ever  in 
fuch  a  fkuation,  appeared  before  the  public,  with  fo 
much  addrefs,  or  ipoke  to  the  pa  (lions  with  fo  much 
propriety.  Tears  gullied  from  the  eyes  of  feveral  of 
the  audience;  in  a  word,  his  pardon  was  fealed  with 
loud  acclamations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  met  with  a  new  circumftance  of 
mortification.  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Woodward  had 
been  prevailed  upon  about  this  time,  to  engage  in  the 
building  ef  a  new  theatre  in  Crow-Street.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan fore  fa  w  that  this  ftep  would  not  only  prove  inju- 
rious to  his  interefl,  but  would  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  his  opponents.  We  will  not  here  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  meafures  he  purfued  to  maintain  his  ground. 
He  was  abfurd  in  fome  relpccls;  in  others,  impolitic; 
in  almoft  all  unfuccefsful.  We  {hall  here  only  obferve, 
that,  on  the  2yth  of  April  1759,  the  theatre,  on  his 
account,  was  entirely  clofed.  Mr.  Sheridan  during 
this  period,  had  compofed  his  "  Leclures  on  Elocu- 
tion," and  began  to  deliver  them  at  London,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  places,  with  unbounded  fi>c- 
cefs.  At  Cambridge,  in  17595  he  received  the  de- 
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gree  of  M.  A.     In  1760,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  at  Drury-Lane.     But  this  union  (o  favorable  to 

* 

both  parties,  was  very  foon  concluded.  The  mark- 
ed approbation  of  his  majeity,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's 
John,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  would 
not  fuffer  that  play  to  be  performed  afterwards.  Dif- 
putes  arofe,  and  they  parted  with  animofity.  In  1769, 
he  exhibited  at  the  Hay-Market,  an  entertainment  of 
reading,  ilnging,  and  muiic,  which  he  called  the 
"  Attic  Evening  Entertainment."  A  fimilar  fpecies 
of  entertainment,  cal!ed  "  Readings,"  he  again  at- 
tempted in  1785,  at  Free-Mafan's  Hall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  Henderfon,  which  met  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1756,   Mr.  Sheridan  publifhed 
fi<  Britifh   Education;  or,  The    Source  of  the  Difor- 
ders  of  Great  Britam;  being  an  EfTay,  towards  Prov- 
ing,   that     the    Immorality,     Ignorance,     and   Falfe 
Taile,  which  fo   generally   prevail,  are  the  neceflary 
and   natural   Confequences    of  the  prefent  defective 
Syftem  of  Education  :   With  an  attempt  to  fiiew,  that 
a  Revival  of  the  Art   of  Speaking,  and  the  Study  of 
our   own   Language,    might  tend,  in  a   great   Mea- 
i'ure,  to  the  Cure  of  thofe  Evils."     The  man  of  learn- 
ing and  the  true  patriot,  are,  in  this  work,  confpicu- 
ous.     In    17585  this  was  followed  by  a  fpirited  ora- 
tion, on  the  edablifhment  of  a  proper  mode  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  in  order  to  remedy  the  deftruclive 
effects  that  refulted  from  the  number  of  abfentees  from 
the  country.     He  delivered  this  oration  before  the  no- 
bility  and  gentry,  afTembled  at   the   Mufic-Hall,    in 
Dublin,  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  1757.     In  1759?  hepub- 
lifhed  "  A  Difcourfe  delivered   at  Oxford,  &c.  In- 
troductory to  his  Lectures  on  Elocution."     In  1762, 
his  "  Diflertation  on   the   Caufes  of  the  Difficulties 
which  occur  in  learning  the  Englifh  Tongue,"  appear- 
ed.    The  fame  year  he  publifhed  "  A  Courfe  of  Lec- 
tures   on   Elocution,"  and,    in    1769,  "  A    Plan  of 
Education  for  the  young    Nobility  arid   Gentry  of 
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Great  Britain."  In  1775,  appeared,  "  Lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Reading."  In  1780,  his  "  Geneial  Dic- 
tionary of*  the  Englifh  Language."  in  two  vols.  410. 
one  principal  object  of  which  is,  to  eftablifh  a  plain 
and  permanent  itandard  of  pronunciation.  In  1781, 
he -published  a  new  edition  of  Swift's  work?,  in  feven- 
teen  vols.  8vo.  the  fir  ft.  volume  of  which  contains  fome 
new  and  copious  memoirs  of  that  celebrated  man. 
The  la(t  work  of  ihis  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer, 
v/as  pubjifhed  in  1786,  entitled  "Elements  of  Eng- 
Wh;  being  a  new  Method  of  Teaching  the  whole  Art 
of  Reading  and  Spelling,  Part  I.  i2mo."  Befides 
thefe,  Mr.  Sheridan  printed  alterations  of"  The  Loy- 
al Lover,"  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  of  the  Coriolamis  before  mentioned. 

At  theacceffion  of  his  prefent  majeity  in  1760,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  one  of  the  hnt  on  whom,  as  a  man 
of  genius,  a  penfion  was  conferred.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  two  or  three  of  the  fucceeding  years  in 
delivering  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  he  was  honored  with  fo  much  attention  in  Scot- 
land, as  to  have  a  fociety  eftablifhed  for  promoting 
the  reading  and  fpeaking  the  Englifli  language.  The 
peribfis  who  compofed  this  fociety,  were  fome  of  the 
principal  literary  characters  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. His  lectures,  in  a  general  way,  were  approved 
of;  although  Mr,  Foote  produced  a  burlelque  on 
them,  in  1762,  at  the  Hay-Market,  from  which  they 
fuftained  a  (light  injury.  He  went  to  France,  and 
look  up  his  reiidence  at  Blois,  where  he  loit  his  wife, 
vho  died  on  the  26th  of  Sept.  1766,  leaving  two  ions 
fplcndk)  ornaments  to  this  family  of  genius.  Charles 
Francis  Sheridan,  late  fecretary  at  war,  in  Ireland, 
and  author  of  an  excellent  "  Hiltory  of  the  Revolution 
of  Sweden,  in  1772,"  and  Richard  Brinfley  Sheridan, 
celebrated  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  one  of  the  molt 
ciiiiinguifned  orators  in  the  fenate  of  Britain.  Their 
mother  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1724, 
being  tiefcended  of  a  good  Englifli  family  who  had  re- 
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moved   thither.      She  produced  other   works    befules 
the  pamphlet  already  mentioned.      Her  u  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph,"  may    be  ranked   with  the  fir  it  productions  of 
that   clafs    in    ours,  or  in  any    other  language.       She 
alfo  produced  a  romance  in  one  vol.  called  "  Nour- 
jahad,"  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imitation  pro- 
duelive  of  an   admirable  moral.      She  was  likewife  the 
authorefs  of  two   comedies,  "  The  Difcovery,"  and 
the"  Dupe,"  two  excellent  performances. 

When  Mr.  Garrick  retired  from  the  (tage  in  1776, 
thofe  who  purchafed  his  (hare  in  Drury-Lane  theatre, 
of  whom  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan  was  one,  agreed  to  in- 
veft  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  powers  of  a  manager,  for 
which  office  his  abilities  well  qualified  him,  his  experi- 
ence and  integrity  were  likewife  great  indue  ments  ; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he  rehnquifhed 
his  Ration. 

He  vifited  Ireland  in  1786,  and  was  much  con  full- 
ed about  fome  improvements  neceflary  in  the  modes 
of  education  in  that  kingdom.  Finding  that  his  health 
was  on  (he  decline,  he  returned  to  England,  in  hopes 
that  he  might  there  re-eftablilh  it,  but  in  this  idea  he 
was  greatly  disappointed,  for  after  he  had  been  (ome- 
time  in  that  country,  he  found  that  hi ,  (Irength  con- 
tinually failed  him,  and  was  convinced  that  in  a  very 
ihort  time  he  mull  pay  the  great  debt  of  nature,  which 
he  did  on  the  i4th  of  Auguil  1788,  aged  fixty-feven 


vears. 
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SHOVEL,  (SiR  CLAUDESLEY)  was  born  about  the 
year  1650,  of  parents  whofe  circumflances  were  but 
middling;  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  fome  trade  of 
not  much  refpe&ibility,  at  which  he  continued  for 
fome  years;  but,  finding  it  impollible  to  raife  his  for- 
tune in  that  way,  he  went  to  fea  uncer  the  protection 
of  Sir  Chridopher  Mynns,  as  acabni-boy;  but,  ap- 
plying himfelf  very  clofely  to  the  itudy  of  navigation. 
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foon  became  an  able  Teaman,  and  quickly  arrived  at 
preferment.  In  the  year  1674,  our  merchants  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  very  much  diftrefied  by  the  pi- 
rates of  Tripoli,  a  ftrong  fquadron  was  fcnt  into  thefe 
parts,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narborough, 
who  arrived  off  Tripoli  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and 
found  all  things  in  good  order  for  his  reception.  He 
was  defirous,  according  to  the  inflruftions  of  his  go- 
vernment,  to  try  negociation  before  he  had  recourfe 
to  compuliive  meafures;  he  accordingly  lent  Shovel, 
to  demand  fatisfaclion  for  what  was  pail,  and  fecurity 
of  their  good  condufct  for  the  time  to  come. 

Shovel  went  on  fliore  and  delivered  his  meffage  with 
great  fpirit;  but  the  Dey,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  difrefpecl,  and  fent 
him  back  with  an  indefinite  anfwer.  Shovel,  on  his 
return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with  fome  things 
lie  had  obferved  on  fhore.  Sir  John  fent  him  back 
with  another  meiTage,  and  furnifhed  him  with  proper 
rules  for  conducting  his  enquiries  and  obfervations. 
At  this  vifit,  the  Dey's  behaviour  was  much  worfe  than 
before.  When  Shovel  returned,  he  allured  the  admi- 
ral, it  was  very  eafy  to  burn  the  (hips  in  the  harbour, 
not  with  ft  and  ing  their  lines  and  forts ;  accordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  in  the  night,  Shovel,  with  all  the 
boats  in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combuftible  matter,  went 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  met  with  greater  fuccefs 
in  deftroying  the  enemy's  fhips,  than  could  have  been 
expected.  Of  this  circumfiance,  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough gave  fo  honorable  an  account  in  all  his  letters, 
that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command  of  the 
Sapphire,  given  him,  a  fifth  rate;  and  it  Was  not  long 
after,  before  he  was  removed  to  the  James-Gally,  a 
Fourth  rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  There  were  fome  rcafons  which  engaged 
king  James  to  employ  captain  Shovel,  though  he  was 
a  man  far  from  being  in  his  favor;  he  was  according* 
!y  preferred  to  the  Dover,  in  which  fituation  he  \vas 
till  the  revolution  took  place. 
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He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  in  the  Edgar, 
a  third  rate,  and  fo  diftingiiilhed  himfelf  by  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  tha'.  when  king  William  came  to 
Portfinotuh,  he  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  1690,  he  was  employed  in  conveying  lung 
William  and  his  army  into  Ireland,  who  was  fo  high- 
ly plea  fed  with  his  diligence  and  dexterity,  that  lie 
ctid  him  the  honor  to  deliver  him  thecommiflion  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  with  his  own  hand.  )u It  before 
the  king  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  1692,  he  made  him 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  and  at  the  fame  time,  appoint- 
ed him  commanderof  the  fquadron  that  was  to  convey 
him  thither.  On  his  return,  Shovel  joined  admiral 
RufTel  with  the  grand  flee*,  and  had  a  {hare  in  the  glo- 
ry of  the  victory  at  La-Hogue.  In  1700,  he  was  lent 
to  bring  the  fporls  of  the  Sjj-anifh  and  French  fleets 
from  Vigo.  1111703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet 
u:>  the  Strcights,  where  he  protected  the  Engliftl  trade, 
and  did  all  that  was  pollible  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  proteftants  then  under  arms  in  the  Ceve«nes,  and 
countenanced  fuch  of  the  Italian  powers,  as  were  in- 
clined to  favor  the  allies.  In  1704,  he  was  fen t  to 
join  Sir  George  Brooke,  with  a  powerful  fquadron, 
who  commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  faught  in  the  action  off  Malaga.  Upon  his  return, 
he  was  p  relented  to  the  queen,  by  prince  George,  as 
lord-high  admiral,  and  met  with  a  very  gracious  re- 
ception from  her  majefty;  and  was,  the  year  follow- 
ing, employed  as  commander  in  chief.  When  it  was 
thought  necelfary  to  fend  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
Spain,  in  1705,  Sir  Cloudedey  accepted  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  jointly  with  the  earls  of  Peterborough 
and  Monmouth,  which  failed  to  Lifbon,  thence  to 
Catalonia,  and  arrived  before  Barcelona  on  the  i2th 
of  Aug.  and  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  owisg  to  his 
.a-divity  in  furnifhing  guns  for  -the  batteries,  and  men 
jto  work  them,  and  af lilting  with  his  advice,  that  the 
place  was  taken. 

After   the  unfuccefsful   attempt    upon   Toulon,    in 
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which  Sir  Cloudellcy  performed  all  in  his  power,  he 
bore  away  for  the  Streights ;  and  in  a  fhorttime  after, 
determined  to  return  home.  He  left  nine  (hips  of  the 
line  at  Gibraltar,  with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  in  order 
to  fecure  from  attack,  the  coafts  of  Italy  ;  and  then 
with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  confiding  often  fhips 
of  the  line,  four*  fire  (hips,  a  (loop,  and  a  yacht, 
proceeded  for  England.  On  the  22d  of  Oct.  he  came 
into  the  foundings,  and  had  ninety  fathom  water. 
About  noon  he  lay-too,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening  he 
made  fail  again,  and  itood  away  under  his  courfes, 
believing,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the  light  on 
Scilly.  Soon  after,  feveral  (hips  of  his  fleet  made  the 
fignal  of  dfllrefs,  as  he  himfelf  did,  and  feveral  perifh- 
ed  belides  the  admiral's.  There  were  on  board 
with  him  in  the  Adbciation,  his  fons-in-law,  befides 
many  young  gentlemen  of  quality.  His  body  was 
found  by  fome  fimermen  the  next  day,  on  the  ifland 
of  Scilly,  who  took  a  valuable  emerald  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  then  buried  him.  This  circumflance  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paxton,  purfer  of  the  Arundel, 
he  difcovered  the  fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be  the 
property  of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  and  compelled 
them  to  tell  him  in  what  place  the  body  might  be 
found;  which  he  caufed  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried 
on  board  his  own  (hip  to  Portfmouth.  From  here  it 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  with  great  folem- 
nity  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  where,  by  the  queen's 
direction,  a  {lately  monument  was  erecled  to  his  me- 
mory. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was 
rear-admiral  of  England,  admiral  of  the  white,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  her  majefty's  fleet,  and  one  of  the 
council  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters. 
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SIDNEY,  (SiR  PHILIP)  born  at  Penfnurft  in  Kent, 
in  1554;  was  the  ion  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  Mary, 
eldeit  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Nortumber- 
land.  His  chriRian  name  is  laid  to  have  been  given 
him  by  king  Philip  of  Spain,  then  lately  married  to 
queen  Mary  of  England.  When  he  was  very  young, 
he  was  lent  to  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  con- 

i 

tinued  till  he  was  feventeen,  and  then  began  his  travels. 
The  24th  of  Aug.  1572,  he  was  at  Paris,  when  the 
dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Hugonots  took  place;  and, 
with  other  Englilhmen,  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Walfing- 
ham,  then  ambaffador  from  England.  From  here  he 
went  through  Lorrain,  and  by  the  way  of  Strafburg 
and  Heidleberg,  to  Frankfort.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Huberts  Languet,  in  Germany,  whofe  letters 
to  him  in  Latin,  were  printed  in  1546,  at  Amfter- 
dam,  Sir  Philip  lived  for  forne  months  with  him  at 
Vienna;  and,  in  September  1573,  went  into  Hun- 
gary, and  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all 
winter  and  moft  of  the  dimmer  of  1574.  He  then 
returned  to  Germany,  and  in  May  1575,  to  England. 
In  1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  Randolph,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to  other  princes  of  Germany. 
The  next  year  on  his  return,  he  vifited  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  vice-roy  in  the  Low-Countries,  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  William,  prince  of  Orange ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him  carelefly, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  yet,  upon  a  clofer  converfe, 
and  better  knowledge  of  him,  (hewed  him  higher 
marks  of  refpeft,  than  he  did  to  the  ambafladors  of 
great  princes.  In  1579,  tnOL1gh  neither  magiftrate 
nor  counfellor,  he  oppoied  the  queen's  intended  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  gave  his  reafons 
in  a  letter  humbly  addrefled  to  her  majefty,  which 
was  printed  in  the  <6  Cabala."  About  the  lame  time 
there  happened  a  great  quarrel  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  it  was  brought  before  the 
queen,  and  it  was  probably  the  occaiion  of  his  with- 
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drawing  himfe'if  from  court,  in  1580.  He  was  fu 
pofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated  romance,  called^ 
44  Arcadia,"  during  his  confinement.  Her  majelly 
knighted  him  in  1582.  In  1.585,  he  dcfigned  an  ex- 
pedition \vith  Sir  Francis  Diake,  into  America,  but 
was  retrained  by  the  queen,  and  was  made  governor 
of  Flufhing^  and  general  of  the  horfe.  In  both  of 
thefe  polls  lie  dillmguifhcd  him  (elf  by  his  valor  and 
prudence.  He  furpriied  Axil  in  1586,  and  preferv- 
cd  die  lives  and  honor  of  the  Englifh  army,  at  the  cn- 
tcrprize  of  Gravelin.  But  the  glory  of  this  iVIarcelhis 

* 

of  the  Ensliih  nation,  as  it    fhone  exceedingly    fplcn- 

'  tJ    ^ 

did  for  the  time,  fo  it  was  but  fhoit  lived;  for,  o$i 
the  22fl  of  Sept.  the  fame  year,  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arnheim,  where, 
in  three  weeks  time  he  died.  His  body,  after  having 
been  brought  to  England,  was  buried  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul,  with  great  pomp,  but  never  had  any 
monument  or  infcription  over  him.  James  king  of 
ScotSj  and  afterwards  of  England,  honored  him  with 
an  epitaph  of  his  own  compohtion  ;  in  1587,  the  uni- 

v-erfity  of   Oxford  publilhed  verfes  to  his  memory  • 
*  i  j  * 

and  many  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  others, 
\vrote  poems  on  his  death.  He  married  the  daughter 
and  fole  heirefs  of  Sir  Francis  WaHingham,  (ecretary 
of  State,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  af- 
terwards married  to  Roger  Manners^  earl  of  Rutland, 
but  died  without  iifue.  Sir  Philip's  widow7,  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Eflex.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  writings 
were  printed  till  after  his  death.  His  "  Arcadia,"  which 
is  the  chief,  was  written  lor  the  ufe  of  his  noble,  vir- 
tuous, and  learned  filler  Mary,  wife  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  public  have  likewife  been  favor- 
ed with  tbrne  pieces  of  lels  merit,  the  productions  of 
his  pen,  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
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SIDNEY,  (ALGERNON)  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
who  let  up  Marcus  Unitus  for  his  pattern,  and  like 
him,  was  maHacrcd  ibr  the  catife  of  liberty,  was  fe* 

*  *    ' 

cond  ion  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  was  born 
in  1617.  We  know  nothing  of  his  education,  or  how 
he  {pent  the  younger  part  of  his  life.  He  adhered  to 
the  intcrcft'  of  the  parliament,  during  the  civil  wars, 
in  whole  armv  he  was  a  colonel;  and  was  nominated 
one  of  the  king's  judges,  although  he  lid  not  {it  among 
them.  He  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Cromwell, 
after  he  had  made  himfelf  protector,  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  their  political  principles. 

At  the  reft  oration,  Sidney  would  not  perfonally 
accept  of  the  oblivion  and  indemnity  generally  grant- 
ed to  the  whole  nation;  but  continued  abroad  till  1677. 
Then  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  the 
king,  a  particular  pardon,  upon  repeated  promifes  of 
conllant  and  quiet  obedience  for  the  future.  In  1683, 
he  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-Houie 
plot;  and,  after  lord  Ruflel  had  been  examined,  was 
next  brought  before  the  king  and  council.  He  faid 

(—  -  *j 

he  wouid  make  the  bed  defence  he  could,  if  thev  had 

7  / 

any  proof  againft  him,  but  would  not  fortify  their 
evidence  by  any  thing  they  mould  fay;  fo  that  the  ex- 
amination was  very  fhort.  In  Nov.  1683,  he  was  ar- 
raigned for  high-treafon,  before  the  chief  juitice  Jeff- 
reys, and  found  guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  lent 
to  his  nephew  by  marriage,  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  containing  the  main 
points  of  his  defence;  upon  which  he  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  dehred  that  he  would  review  the  whole  mat- 
ter; but  this  had  no  other  eflccl,  than  to  delay  his  ex- 
ecution for  three  weeks.  When  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  was  brought,  he  told  the  fheriff,  that  he 
would  not  expoftulate  any  thing  on  his  own  account, 
for  the  world  was  nothing  to  him;  but  he  dcfired  that 
it  might  be  confidered  how  guilty  they  were  of  his 
blood,  who  had  not  returned  a  fair  jury,  but  a  pack- 
ed one,  and  as  direBed  by  the  king's  Iblicitor.  He 
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was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  on  the  yth  of  Dec. 
1683,  where  he  delivered  a  written  paper  to  the 
ihenrF;  but  his  attainder  was  reverfed,  if  that  could 
make  him  any  amends,  in  the  rirft  year  of  William 
and  Mary.  He 'was  the  author  of"  Difcourfes  on 

j 

Cover  mem,"  a  work  juflly  and  universally  efteemed. 


SIMPSON,  (THOMAS)  late  profcffor  of  the  ma- 
thematics in  the  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  was  born  at  Market-Bofworth,  in  Lei- 
celierfhire*  Aug.  20,  1710.  His  father  was  a  weaver 

'^J  r 

v-\  that  town;  and,  though  in  tolerable  circumRances, 
vet,  intending  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufinefs, 

rook  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  as  only   to  have 

*  j 

bim  taught  Englifh.  In  May  1724,  there  happened 
a  great  eclrpfe  of  the  fun,  that  was  total  in  feveral 
pans  of  England,  which  phenomenon  ftruck  the 
mind  of  young  Simpfon  withaftrong  curiofity  to  en- 
ser  into  the  reafon  of  it,  and  fo  become  able  to  pre- 
dict ? he  like  furprifing  events.  It  was,  however,  a 
ii  umber  of  years  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire, 

* 

vhich  at  length  was  gratifycd  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. Being  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he 
had  refided  for  fcniie  time,  a  pedlar  happened  to  come 
that  way,  and  took  a  lodging  at  the  fame  houfe.  This 
man,  to  the  profciiion  of  an  itenerant  merchant,  had 
joittfd  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune  teller, 
M'hich  lie  performed  by  judicial  agronomy.  Simp- 
i';m  looking  upon  this  man  a  prodigy,  endeavored  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  him.  He  fucceeded, 
stxjdthe  pedlar  in>te riding  a  journey  to  Briftol  fair,  left 
iii  his  hands,  an  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  to 
which  was  fubjoinerl,  a  ihort  appendix,  on  algebra; 
L;U!  a  book  of  Patridge,  the  almanack  maker,  on  ge- 
*:tiu;es.  1  hefe  he  perufed  with  fo  much  attention, 
during  the  abfeace  of  his  friend,  that  oil  his  return, 
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he  was  amazed  :  and  not  long  after,  Simp  Ton  being 
pretty  well  qualified  to  ercft  r.  figure  himielf,  having 
now  acquired  the  ability  of  writing,  did,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  make  an  open  profeflion  of  calling  na- 
tivities, which  was  a  fource  of  confiderable  emolument 
to  him,  infomuch  that  he  left  off  weaving,  and  foou 
became  the  oracle  of  Bofworth  and  its  environs. 
Scarce  a  courtfhip  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain 
to  a  fale,  without  the  parties  previouily  confuiting  the 
infallible  Simpfon,  about  the  confequences.  Together 
with  his  aftrology,  he  had  furnilhed  himfelf  with  {ef- 
ficient arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  to  qualify 
him  for  looking  into  the  Ladies  Diary,  of  which  he  af- 
terwards had  the  direction,  whereby  he  came  to  un- 
derftand,  that  there  was  (till  a  higher  branch  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  than  any  he  had  been  yet  ac- 
quainted with,  and  this  was  the  method  of  fluxions. 
He  borrowed  Stone's  Fluxions  from  an  acquaintance, 
and  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own  talents,  he  was  en- 
abled, in  a  few  years,  to  compofe  a  much  more  re- 
gular treatife  on  that  fubjefcl,  than  any  that  had  before 
appeared  in  cur  language. 

After  he  had  bid  adieu  to  aftrology,  and  its  emolu- 
ments, he  found  it  very  difficult  to  fuppoi  t  his  family  ; 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  was 
likely  to  have  an  increafe.  He  came  to  London,  and 
for  fome  time  after,  worked  at  his  bufmefs  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  when  he  had  any  fpare  time,  taught  the 
mathematics*  His  indurtry  turned  to  fb  good  account, 
that  he  went  home  and  brought  up  his  wife  and  children 
to  fettle  in  London.  The  number  of  his  fcholars  in- 
creaiing,  and  his  abilities  in  fome  meafure  becoming 
known  to  the  public,  he  iflfued  a  profpeftus  for  publHh- 
ing  by  fubfcription,"A  New  Treatife  of  Fluxions,£c." 
This  was  publifhed  in  1737.  In  1740,  he  published 
"  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,"  in 
4to.  alfo,  "  Effays  on  feveral  Curious  and  Ufeful 
Subjects,  in  Speculative  and  mixed  Mathematics," 
8vo.  In  1742,  "  The  Doclrine  of  Annuities 
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and  Reverfions,  &c."  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
"  An  Appendix/'  in  1742,  and  at  the  fame  time  lie 
publifhed  "  Mathematical  Diilertations  on  a  Variety 
of  Phyficaland  Analytical  Subjects,"  410.  "  A  Trea, 
tife  of  Algebra,"  was  the  next  book  which  he  publiih- 
ed,  to  which  he  added,  "  The  Conftiuuion  of  a  great 
number  of  Geometrical  Problems,  with  the  method  of 
refolving  them  Numerically."  In  1748,  u  Trigono- 
metry, Plane  and  Spherical,  with  the  Confiruetion  and 
Application  of  Logarithms,"  came  out  in  octavo. 
Alfo,  u  Select  Excrcifes  for  young  Proficients  in  the 
Mathematics,"  octavo.  In  1750,  "  The  Doctrine 
and  Application  of  Fluxions,  &c."  two  octayo  vols. 
and  his  "  Mifcellaneous  Tracts,"  printed  in  1757,  4to. 
was  the  lall  book  which  he  gave  to  the  public;  and  it 
was  a  in  oft  valuable  prcfent,  whether  we  confider  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  fubjech,  or  hisTublime 
and  accurate  manner  of  treating  them.  Several  pa- 
pers of  Mr.  Simpfon's,  were  read  at  the  Royal  fociety, 
and  printed  in  their  tranfactions.  Mr.  Simp fon,  through 
the  interelt  and  felicitations  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 
was,  in  1743,  appointed  profcilor  oF  the  inathernati':% 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Derham,  in  the  king's 
academy  at  Woolwich,  his  warrant  was  dated  the  2 5th 
of  Aug.  He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety not  long  after.  The  prelident  and  council,  in 

confederation   of   his  very    moderate   ckcumftances, 

j  _  * 

•were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiflion  fees,  and  likewife 
his  giving  bond  or  fecurity  for  any  fuiure  payments. 

Here  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  in  in- 
ftruQing  the  pupils,  who  were  immediately  under  him, 
as  well  as  others,  whom  the  fuperior  officers  of  the 
ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  his 
hotife.  He  found  that  his  fedcmary  manner  of  life 

^ 

greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  the  phyficians  advif- 
ing  his  native  air  for  his  recovery,  he  with  tome  of 
his  relations  fet  out  fui'  Bofworth  in  Feb.  1761.  The 
fatigue  of  this  journey  proved  too  much  for  his  weak 
frame,  for,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  hi. n fell'  fo  much 
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worse  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room  until  he 
died,  which  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  same  year, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  left  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter;  the  former  held  a  commission 
in  the  Royal  artillery.  The  king,  at  the  instance  of 
lord  Ligonier,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Simpson's  great 
rnerir,  was  pleased  to  grant  a  considerable  pension  to 
his  widow,  together  with  handsome  apartments  ad- 
joining the  academy  ;  a  favour  which  his  majesty  had 
never  thought  proper  to  confer  on  any  person  before. 


SIXTUS  V.  (POPE)  was  born  in  1521,  in  the 
signiory  of  Montalto  :  his  father,  Francis  Peretti,  for 
his  faithful  services  to  a  country  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  lived  as  a  gardener,  was  rewarded  with 
his  master's  favourite  servant-maid  for  a  wife.  Such 
were  the  parents  of  that  pontiff,  who,  from  the  in- 
stant of  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  even  to  the  hour 
of  h:s  death,  made  himself  obeyed  and  feared,  not  only 
by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  all  who  had  any  concern 
with  him.  Our  pope  was  their  eldest  child,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  Felix.  Though  at  a  very 
early  age  he  discovered  a  great  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, yet  the  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented  their  in- 
dulging it ;  and,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age, 
his  father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  to 
look  after  his  sheep  ;  but  his  master,  on  some  account, 
being  displeased,  removed  him  to  an  employment  less 
honourable,  and  gave  him  the  care  of  his  hogs  :  He 
was,  however,  soon  released  from  this  degrading  oc- 
cupation ;  for,  in  1531,  falling  accidentally  under  the 
cognizance  of  father  Michael  Angelo  Selleri,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  who  was  going  to  preach  during  the  lent 
season,  at  Ascoli ;  the  friar  was  so  much  struck  with 
his  conversation  and  behaviour,  as  to  recommend  him 
to  the  fraternity  whither  he  was  going.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly received  among  them  with  the  unanimous 
VOL.  IV.  No.  29.  I  i 
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approbation  of  the  community,  invested  with  the 
bit  of  a  lay-brother,  and  placed  under  the  sacristany 
to  assist  in  sweeping  the  church,  lighting  the  candles, 
and  such  like  offices ;  who,  in  return  for  his  services, 
was  to  teach  him  the  responces  and  rudiments  of 
grammar. 

Thus  was  Felix  introduced  to  greatness.  By  a 
quick  comprehension,  strong  memory,  and  unwea- 
ried application,  he  made  so  surprising  a  progress  in 
learning,  that  in  1534,  he  was  judged  fit  to  receive 
the  cawl,  and  enter  upon  his  noviciate  ;  and  the  year 
following,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fourteen,,  was 
admitted  to  make  his  profession.  He  continued  his 
studies  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  in  1539,  he  was 
competent  to  take  a  part  against  the  best  of  their 
disputants,  and  in  a  short  time  after  was  admitted  to 
deacons  orders.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  the  year 
1545,  and  styled  himself  father  Montalto  ;  the  same 
year  he  took  his  batchelor's  degree,  and  two  years 
after,  that  of  doctor ;  and  was  pitched  upon  to  keep 
a  divinity  act  before  the  whole  chapter  of  the  order, 
at  which  time  he  so  effectually  recommended  himself 
to  the  cardinal  Di  Carpi,  and  cultivated  so  close  an 
intimacy  with  Bossius,  his  secretary,  that  they  were 
both,  ever  after,  his  most  particular  friends.  He  was 
appointed  inquisitor-general  at  Venice,  through  the 
recommendation  of  father  Ghisilieri,  by  Paul  IV.  and: 
in  1555,  to  the  papacy.  The  severity  with  which  he 
executed  his  office  was  so  offensive  to  a  people  jeal- 
ous of  their  liberties  as  the  Venitians  were,,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  owe  his  preservation  to  a  precipitate 
flight  from  that  city. 

We  find  him  acting  in  many  public  affairs  at  Rome, 
after  his  retreat  from  Venice  ;  and  as  often  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  conventuals  of  his  order  ;  until  he 
was  appointed  to  attend  as  chaplain  and  consultor  of 
the  Inquisition,  cardinal  Buon  Campagnon,  after- 
wards Gregory  XIII.  who  was  then  legate  de  Jatue 
to  Spain.  Here  Montaito  had  great  honours  paid 
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him  :  he  had  the  offer  of  being  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains, with  a  table  and  apartment  in  the  palace,  also  a 
very  large  stipend,  if  he  would  continue  there ;  but 
Rome  being  the  centre  of  his  views,  he  declined  to 
accept  those  favours,  and   only  asked  the  honour  of 
bearing  the  title  of  his  majesty's  chaplain  wherever  he 
went.     While  things   remained   in    this  situation  at 
Madrid,  news  was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pious  IV. 
and  the    elevation  of  cardinal   Alexandrino   to  the 
holy  see,  with  the  title  of  Pious  V.  Montalto  was 
greatly  transported  at  this  news,  on  account  of  the 
new  pontiff's  having  always  been  his  steady  friend 
and  patron,  for  he  was  other  than  father  Ghisilieri, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  purple  by  Paul  IV. 
Montalto's  joy  at  the  elevation  of  his  friend,  was  not 
ill  founded,  nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions ;  for  Pious  V.  in  the  first  week  of  his  pontificate, 
gave  him  the  appointment  of  general  of  his  order,  an 
office  that  he  executed  with  his  accustomed  severity. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Agatha  in  1 568,  and,  two 
years  after,  was  honoured  with  a  red  hat,  and  a  pen- 
sion.    He  had,  likewise,  during  this  reign,  the  chief 
direction  of  the  papal  councils,  and  was  particularly 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  bill  of  excommunication 
against  queen  Elizabeth. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  purple,  he  began  to 
aspire  to  the  papacy  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Pious  V. 
which  happened  in  1572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
with  the  rest  of  the  cardinals ;  but  appearing  to  give 
himself  no  trouble  about  the  election,  kept  altogether 
in  his  apartment,  without  ever  stirring  from  it,  except 
to  his  devotions.  The  election  being  determined  in 
favour  of  cardinal  Buon  Campagnon,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  Montalto,  did  not  ne- 
glect to  assure  him,  that  he  had  never  wished  for  any 
thing  so  much  in  his  life,  and  that  he  should  always 
remember  his  goodness,  and  the  favours  he  received 
from  him  in  Spain.  However,  the  new  pope  not  only 
shewed  very  little  regard  to  his  compliment,  but  during 
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his  pontificate,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  pension,  which  Pious  V.  had 
granted  to  him.  Montalto,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  affected  indifference  to  what  passed  in  the  world, 
was  never  without  able  spies,  who  informed  him  from 
time  to  time,  of  every  minute  particular.  He  had  as- 
sumed great  appearance  of  imbecility,  and  all  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  for  some  years  before  the  death 
of  Gregory  XIII.  which  happened  in  1585  ;  when  it 
was  not  without  much  seeming  reluctance,  that  Mon- 
talto accompanied  the  rest  of  the  cardinals  into  the 
conclave,  where  he  maintained  the  same  uniformity 
of  behaviour,  in  which  he  had  so  long  persisted.  He 
kept  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  chamber  and  was 
no  more  thought  or  spoken  of,  than  if  he  had  not 
been  there.  He  very  seldom  stirred  out,  and  when 
he  went  to  mass,  or  any  of  the  scrutinies,  appeared  so 
little  concerned,  that  one  would  have  thought  he  had 
no  manner  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  happened 
within  those  walls  ;  and  without  promising  any  thing, 
he  flattered  every  body.  This  method  of  proceeding, 
was  judiciously  calculated  to  serve  his  ambition.  He 
was  early  apprized  that  there  would  be  great  contests 
or  divisions  in  the  conclave  ;  and  he  likewise  knew 
it  was  no  uncommon  case,  that  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
respective  parties  met  with  opposition  to  the  person 
they  were  desirous  of  electing,  they  would  all  willing- 
ly concur  in  the  choice  of  some  very  old  and  infirm 
cardinal,  whose  life  would  last  just  long  enough  to 
prepare  themselves  with  more  strength  against  an- 
other vacancy.  These  views  directed  his  conduct, 
nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  expectation  of  success. 
Three  cardinals,  who  were  the  head  of  potent  fac- 
tions, finding  themselves  unable  to  choose  the  persons' 
they  respectively  favoured,  all  concurred  to  choose 
Montalto.  As  it  was  not  yet  necessary  for  him  to 
discover  himself,  when  they  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  intention,  he  fell  into  such  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  that  they  thought  he  would  have  expired 
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on   the  spot.     When  he  recovered  himself,  he  told 
them,  that  his  reign  would    be   but  for  a  few  days  j 
nor  would   he   be    prevailed  on  to  except  it  on  any 
other  terms,  than  that  they  should  all  three  promise 
not  to  abandon  him,  but  take  the  greatest  part  of  the 
weight  off  his  shoulders,  as  he  was  neither  able,  nor 
could,  in    conscience   pretend,    to    take  the    whole 
upon   himself.     The  cardinals  swallowed  the   bait; 
and,  in  confidence  of  engrossing  the   administration 
they  exerted  their  joint  interests  so  effectually,  that 
Montalto  was  elected.     He  now,  with  amazing  stea- 
diness   and    uniformity  pulled    off  the  mask  which 
he    had    worn   for  fourteen   years.     As  soon    as  he 
found  that  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  se- 
cure his  election,  he  hurled  the  staff  with  which  he 
used  to  support  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel ; 
and  appeared  taller  by  almost  a  foot,  than  he  had  done 
for  several  years.     Nor  was  the  change  less  remark- 
able in  his  person,  than  in  his  manners.     He  imme- 
diately divested  himself  of  the  humility  he  had  so  long 
professed  ;  and,  laying  aside  his  accustomed  civility 
and  complaisance,  treated   every  body  with  haughti- 
ness and  reserve. 

The  great  lenity  of  Gregory's  government,  had  in- 
troduced a  general  licentiousness  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  which,  though  somewhat  restrained  while  he 
lived,  broke  out  into  open  violence  the  very  day  af- 
ter his  death  ;  so  that  the  reformation  of  abuses  in 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state,  was  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal care  of  Sixtus  V.  for  this  was  the  title  Montalto, 
after  his  election,  assumed.  It  having  been  custom- 
ary with  preceding  Popes  to  release  prisoners  on  the 
day  of  their  coronation,  delinquents  were  wont  to 
surrender  themselves  after  the  Pope  was  chosen  ;  and 
several  offenders,  judging  of  Montalto's  disposition 
by  his  behaviour  while  a  cardinal,  came  voluntarily 
to  the  prisons,  not  doubting  in  the  least,  of  a  pardon  : 
but  they  were  fatally  disappointed.  Likewise,  in  the 
place  of  such  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
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substituted  others  of  a  more  austere  disposition,  and 
appointed  commissaries  to  examine  not  only  their  con- 
duct, but  also  that  of  other  governors  and  judges,  f©r 
many  years  past  j  promising  rewards  to  those  who 
could  convict  them  of  corruption,  or  having  denied 
justice  to  any  one  at  the  instance  or  request  of  men 
in  power.     All  the  nobility,  and  persons  of  quality, 
were  forbid,  on  pain  of  displeasure,  to  ask  the  judges 
any  questions  in  behalf  of  their  nearest  friends  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  judges  were  to   be  severely  fined, 
in  case  they  listened  to  any  solicitation.     He  further 
commanded   every  body,  on    pain   of  death,  not  to 
terify  witnesses  by  threats,  or   tempt  them  by  pro- 
mises.    He  ordered  the  syndics  and  mayors  of  every 
town  and  signiory,  as  well  those  that  were  actually  in 
office,  as  those  who  had  been  for  the  last  ten   years, 
to  send  in  a  list  of  all  the  vagrants,  common  debau- 
chees, loose  and  disorderly  people  in   their  districts,, 
threatening  them  with  the  strappado  and   imprison- 
ment, if  they  omitted  or  concealed  any  one.     In  con- 
sequence of  which  ordinance,  the  syndic  of  Albano, 
leaving  his  nephew,  who  was  an  incorrigible  liber- 
tine, out  of  the  list,  underwent  the  strappado  in  the 
public  market  place,  though  the   Spanish  ambassa- 
dor interceded  for  him.     He  in  particular  directed 
the  legates  and  governors  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
to  be   expeditious  in   carrying   on   all    criminal  pro- 
cesses; declaring  that  he  had  rather  have  the  gibbets 
and  gallies  full  than  the  prisons.  He  always  punished 
adultery  with  death,  nor  was  he  less  severe  to  those 
who  voluntarily  permitted  a  prostitution  of  their  wives, 
a  custom,    at   that   time,  very    common   in    Rome. 
The  female   sex,    especially    the    younger   part,  at- 
tracted, in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  attention  of 
Sixtus;  not  only   the    debauching  of  any   of  them, 
whether  by  force  or  artifice,  but  even  the  attempting 
of  it,  or   offering  the  least  offence  to  modesty,  was 
very  severely  punished.     For  the  more  effectual  pre- 
vention, as  well  of  private  assassination,  as  public 
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quarrels,  be  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  carry  arms  specified  in  the 
edict;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  any 
who  transgressed  this  order;  even  to  threaten  ano- 
ther with  an  intended  injury,  was  sufficient  to  en- 
title the  menacer  to  a  whipping  and  the  galleys;  es- 
pecially if  the  nature  of  their  profession  furnished  the 
means  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execution.  He 
obliged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, to  make  an  exact  and  prompt  payment  of  their 
debts.  He  abolished  all  protections  and  other  im- 
munities, in  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  cardinals, 
nobles,  or  prelates. 

Sixtus,   before  he   had  been  pope  two  months, 
quarrelled  with   Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Henry   III.  of 
France,  and  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.     His  intrigues 
in   some  measure,  may  be  said  to  have   influenced, 
in  his  day,  all  the  councils  of  Europe.     Sixtus  had 
caused  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  bible  to  be 
published,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise, 
but  not  equal  to  what  there  was  upon  his  printing  an 
Italian  version  of  it.     This  set  all  the  Catholic  part 
©f  Christendom  in  an  uproar.     Though  the  general 
behaviour  of  this  pope  may  not  meet  with  universal 
applause,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  holy  see  was  un- 
der great  obligations  to  him.     His  impartial  though 
rigorous  administration   of  justice,  had  a  very  happy 
effect:  he  strenuously  defended  the  rights  of  the  poory 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan ;  he  refused  audience  to 
nobody,  ordering  his  masters  of  the  ceremonies  to 
introduce   the  poorest  to  him  first :  he   was  in  parti- 
cular,   very   ready    to  hear  any  accusation  brought 
against  the  magistrates :  he  observed   the  same  con- 
duct between  the  clergy  and  their  superiors,  always 
applying  quick  and  effectual,  though  mostly  severe, 
remedies.     To  him,  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged 
for  several  of  its  greatest  embellishments,  particular- 
ly the  Vatican  library ;  and  to  him,  its  citizens  were 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  trade  into  the  eccle- 
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siastical  state.  He  was  exceedingly  beneficent,  and 
among  many  other  noble  charities,  his  appropriation 
of  three  ihousand  crowns  a  year  for  the  redemption 
of  Christian  slaves,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
will  hardly  be  reckoned  the  least  meritorious. 

This  great  rnan,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as 
well  as  arms,  died,  but  not  without  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  poisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  27th 
of  Aug.  1590,  having  enjoyed  the  papacy  little  more 
than  five  years. 


SLOAN,  (SiaHANs)  an  eminent  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Kiliilcagh,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, in  1660,  of  Scottish  parents.  His  genius  seem- 
ed to  be  bent  towards  the  study  of  nature,  and  this 
was  encouraged  by  a  proper  education.  He  chose 
physic  for  his  profession,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of 
it,  repaired  to  London.  Here  he  attended  all  the 
public  lectures  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry. 
Having  spent  four  years  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  there  attended  the  hospitals,  heard  the  lectures 
of  Tournefort  the  botanist,  of  Du  Verney  the  anato- 

*  * 

mist,  and  other  very  eminent  masters.  Having  ob- 
tained letters  of  recommendation  from  Tournefort, 
he  went  to  Montpelier.  He  spent  a  whole  year  in 
collecting  plants  in  this  place  and  travelled  through 
Languedoc  with  the  same  view.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1 684,  with  an  intent  to  settle  and  follow  his 
profession.  Daring  which  time  he  was  chosen  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. But  a  prospect  of  making  new  discoveries 
in  natural  productions,  induced  him  to  take  a  voyage 
to  Jamaica,  in  quality  of  physician  to  Christopher, 
duke  of  Albernarle,  then  governor  of  that  island. 
He  did  not  stay  at  Jamaica  more  than  fifteen  months, 
during  which  time,  he  employed  himself  considera- 
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bly  in  collecting  plants.  By  his  close  application  to 
his  profession,  he  became  so  eminent,  that,  on  the 
first  vacancy  in  Christ  Hospital,  he  was  cho,sen  phy- 
sician, In  \6i)2,  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  irhmediately  revived  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which 
had  been  omitted  for  some  time:  he  continued  editor 
of  them  till  1712,  and  the  volumes  which  were  pub- 
lished in  this  period,  contain  a  great  manv  rjieces 

C.)  j          \ 

written  by  himself.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  I.  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris  ;  president  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Having  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  respective  duties  of  the  places  he  enjoy- 
ed, and  fully  answered  the  high  opinion  which  the 
public  had  conceived  of  him,  he  retired  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  to  Chelsea,  to  enjoy,  in  a  peaceful  tranqui- 
iity,  the  residue  of  a  wel]  spent  life.  He  died  on  the 
llth  of  Jan.  1752.  He  was  the  author  of  the  <s  His- 
tory of  Jamaica,"  in  two  vols.  folio,  a  work  held  in 
very  hieh  estimation. 


[T!i,  (EDMUND)  one  of  those  lucky  writers, 
who  have,  without  much  trouble,  attained  high  re- 
putation, and  who  are  mentioned  wiih  reverence, 
rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion  of  uncom- 
mon abilities,  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, and  was  born  in  1668.  Some  misfortunes  of 
his  father,  which  were  soon  after  followed  by  his 
death,  was  the  occasion  of  the  son's  beinp  left  very 

O  * 

young  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  married 
his  lather's  sister.  This  gentleman  treated  him  with 
as  much  tenderness,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child; 
and  placed  him  at  Westminster  school,  under  the 

care  of   Dr.  Busby.     After  the  death  of  his  generous 

* 

guardian,  young  Niel,  in   gratitude,  thought  procer 
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to  assume  the  name  of  Smith.  It  will  be  proper  to 
inform  our  readers  here,  that  a  Mr.  Niel  was  the  fa- 
ther of  our  author,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  ihe  famous  baron  Lech  mere.  At  a  proper  age, 
he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and 
was  there  handsomely  maintained  by  his  aunt,  tiil 
her  death;  after  which,  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  society,  till  within  five  years  of  his  own.  Some- 
time before  he  left  Christ-Church,  his  mother  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  Worcester,  and  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  her  as  a  legitimate  son:  which  his  friend  Old- 
isworth  mentions,  he  says,  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions 
that  some  had  ignorantly  cast  on  his  birth.  He  pass- 
ed through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university 
with  universal  applause,  and  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  schools,  both  for  his  knowledge  and  skill 
in  disputation.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  whom  he  had 
carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing  i? 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  to  which  languages 
he. was  no  stranger,  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers 
of  his  own  country.  His  works  are  not  numerous, 
and  those  principally  scattered  up  and  down  in  mis- 
cellaneous collections.  His  celebrated  tragedy  of 
"  Phxdra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  acted  at  the  theatre- 
royal  in  1707. 

lie  died  in  17  iO,  in  his  forty-second  year,  at  the 
seat  of  George  Ducket,  Esq.  in  Wiltshire,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  there. 

Sometime  before  his  death,  he  engaged  in  conside- 
rable undertakings,  in  which  he  raised  great  expec- 
tations in  the  world,  which  he  did  not  live  to  gratify. 


a  i 


SMITH,  (ADAM)  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  of  London 
nd  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  the  latter  of  those  cities 
in  the  year  1723,  and  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  After  having  gone  through  the  necessary 
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classes,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  sent  an 
exhibitioner  to  Balio!  college,  Oxford,  where,  it 
seems,  that  either  the  prejudices  too  frequently  en- 
tertained against  his  countrymen,  occasioned  him  to 
be  treated  with  some  iiiiberality  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
his  national  jealousy,  of  which  he  seems  to  possess 
no  small  portion,  led  him  to  suspect  as  much.  The 
dissatisfaction  he  felt  during  his  residence  here,  in- 
creased his  attachment  to  solitude,  to  which  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  much  of  the  rusticity  and  awkward- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  fortified  that  love  of  study, 
which  had  ever  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  youth. 

About  the  year  1750,  he  opened  a  class  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  teaching  rhetoric;  where  he  soon  acquir- 
ed a  degree  of  reputation,  that  occasioned  him  to  be 
invited  back  to  Glasgow,  and  made  professor,  first  of 
logic,  and  then  of  moral  philosophy,  in  that  univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Smith's  lectures,  continually  improving,  and 
continually  disseminating,  by  the  fluctuation  of  pu- 
pils, acquired,  in  time,  considerable  celebrity  ;  and 
the  right  honorable  Charles  Townshend,  during  his 
journey  to  Scotland,  after  marrying  the  countess  dow- 
ager of  Dalkith,  had  an  inclination  to  visit  Glasgow, 
on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Smith,  whom  he 
engaged  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  lady's  son,  the  young 
duke  of  Buccleugh,  on  liberal  terms,  The  doctor, 
being  now  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  pro- 
fessorship, requested  his  students  to  attend  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  and  ordering  the  censor  to  call  over  their 
names,  returned  the  several  sums  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  fees;  saying,  as  he  had  not  completely  ful- 
filled his  engagement,  his  class  should  be  taught  that 
year  gratis,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  lectures 
should  be  read  by  one  of  his  upper  students,  This 
did  him  the  more  honor,  as  he  was  extremely  jea- 
lous of  the  property  of  his  lectures,  and  used  often 
to  remark,  when  he  saw  any  one  taking  notes,,  that 
he  detested  scribblers. 
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Another  circumstance  arising  from  a  similar  prin- 
c'ple  of  generosity,  distinguished  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Smith,  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  Scotland;  when  at- 
tributing his  promotion  to  the  interference  oHhe  duke 
ol  B'sccleugh,  he  offered  to  resign  the  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pound?,  which  had  been  granted  him  for 
the  instructions  which  he  rendered  his  grace  in  his 
education.  This  offer  his  patron  very  generously  re- 
fused. 

With  this  nobleman  Dr.  Smith  had  spent  two  years 
in  travelling,  and  it  was  soon  after  his  return  that  the 
public  were  indebted  for  the  publication  of  his  work 
"  On  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Weahh  of  Na- 
tions;'* a  performance  which  was  not  at  first  very 
popular,  though  in  a  short  time,  it  attained  such  ce- 
lebrity, as  to  be  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  tie  National  Assembly  of 
France,  and  it  was  generally  appealed  to  as  an  au- 
thoritative standard  of  political  axiom,  and  political 
observation.  lie  died  on  the  iSih  cf  July,  1790. 


SMOLLET,  (DR.  TOBIAS)  a  physician,  but  bet- 
ter known  as  an  author,  was  born  near  Cameron,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Levan  in  Scotland,  in  1720. 
It  appears  that  he  received  a  genteel  classical  edu- 
cation, and  studied  both  physic  and  surgery.  At  the 
siege  of  Carthagena,  he  attended  as  surgeon,  or  sur- 
geon's mate,  and,  in  his  novel  of  "  Roderick  Ran- 
dom/' he  has  given  an  account  of  that  expedition. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  editor  of  "  A 
Compendium  of  Authentic  Voyages,  digested  in  a 
Chronological  Scries,''  seven  vols.  12mo.  in  1756, 
in  which  is  insetted  a  short  narrative  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Carthagena,  in  1741,  which,  however,  like 
many  of  his  productions,  is  written  with  too  much 
acrimony.  Ir  appears  that  he  did  not  follow  the  sea 
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long,  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  wrote  several  things 

before  he  became  known  bv  his  productions  of  more 

j          i 

merit.  In  1746  and  1747,  he  published  a  "  Satire  in 
Two  Parts,"  which  is  reprinted  among  his  "  Plays 
and  Poems."  When  he  was  no  more  than  eighteen, 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Regicide,"  found- 
ed on  the  story  of  the  assassination  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland  ;  this  he  published  in  1749,  and  in  his  pre- 
face he  bitterly  inveighs  against  false  patrons,  and 
the  duplicity  of  theatrical  managers.  In  1757,  he 
wrote  his  comedy  of  "  The  Reprisals,"  in  two  acts, 
which  was  a  short  time  after  performed  at  Drury- 
Lane  theatre,  and  was,  with  his  trngedy,  published 
in  the  above  collection.  He  had  prepared  an  opera 
for  Mr.  Rich,  entitled,  "  Alceste,"  which  we  be- 
lieve was  neither  performed  nor  printed.  lie  pub- 
lished in  3743,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  his  novel  of 
"  Roderick  Random,"  which  acquired  him  so  great 
n  name,  as  to  insure  success  to  almost  all  his  future 
productions.  In  1751,  a  work  in  tour  vcls.  12mo. 
of  great  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  made  its  appear- 
ance, under  the  title  of  <s  Peregrine  Pickle,"  three 
years  after  was  published,  "  Ferdinant  Count  Fa- 
thom," in  1762,  "  Sir  Launcelot  Graves,"  in  two 
vols.  12mo.  and  in  1771,  "  Humphry  Clinker,"  in 
three  vols.  12rno.  all  of  which  are  works  of  great 
merit,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  inferior  to  the  former. 

Before  he  took  a  house  at  Chelsea,  he  attempted 
to  settle  as  a  physician  at  Bath,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  was  his  view,  when  in  1752,  he  published  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Waters  there  ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  in  consequence,  abandoned  the  practice 
of  physic  altogether,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  writ- 

1        *  O  *— 

ing,  as  he  thought  he  might  depend  on  that  means 
for  a  support.  He  translated  "  Gil  Bias,5'  and  "  Don 
Quixote,"  the  latter  was  published  in  two  vols,  4 to. 
in  1755,  and  since  his  dc?ath,  a  translation  of tc  Tele- 
machus,"  made  its  appearance.  His  name  likewise 
appears  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  works  in  prose, 
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but  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  he  had  very  little  if 
any  concern  in  that  work.  In  1757,  he  published 
an  u  History  of  England, "  in  four  vols.  4to.  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern-Universal History."  He  had  originally  written 
some  part  of  this  himself,  particularly  the  histories 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  He  had  set  on 
foot  in  1755,  the  "Critical  Review,"  and  continued 
the  principal  manager  of  it,  tili  he  went  abroad  for 
khe  first  time  in  1763.  By  this  publication  he  was 
involved  in  some  controversies. 

In  1762,  when  lord  Bate  was  supposed  to  have 
the  reigns  of  government  in  his  hands,  writers  were 
sought  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  him  ;  and,  among 
others,  Dr.  Smollet  was  pitched  upon,  who,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  in  that  year,  published  the  first  num- 
ber of  "  The  Briton."  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication  of  iC  The  North  Briton," 
which  at  length  dissolved  a  friendship,  that  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  authors  of  these  perform- 
ances. The  publication  of  "  The  Briton,"  was  con- 
tinued till  the  12th  of  Feb.  1763,  when  it  was  drop- 
ped :  yet  Dr.  Smollet  is  supposed  to  have  written 
other  pieces  in  support  of  the  same  cause,  and  the 
"  Adventures  of  an  Atom,"  in  two  vols.  are  known 
to  be  his  productions. 

In  1766,  he  published  an  account  of  Irs  travels  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  having  left  England  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  went  -again  to  Italy,  where  he  died 
the  2 1st.  of  Oct.  1771.  A  monument  has  been  erec- 
ted to  his  memory  near  Leghorn,  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong. 
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SOCINUS,  (L/ELius)  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
abilities,  was  the  third  son  of  Marianus  Socinus,  and 
was  born  at  Siena,  in  1525.  He  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  founder  of  the  Socinian  sect ;  for,  (hough 
the  zeal  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  persecution,  to  which  he  stood  exposed,  in 
some  measure,  prevented  him  from  declaring  him- 
self openly;  yet,  in  reality,  he  was  the  author  of  all 
those  principles  and  opinions,  \vhichFaustusSocinus 
afterwards  enlarged  upon,  and  propagated.  In  order 
to  examine  the  scriptures  better,  he  studied  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  Jn  the  mean 
time,  he  discovered  that  the  church  of  Rome,  taught 
many  things  contrary  to  scripture;  upon  which  ac- 
count, whether  through  fear  of  any  inconveniences 
which  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries  might  bring  upon 
him  at  home,  cr  for  the  sake  of  communicating  his 
opinions  with  more  ease  and  safety  abroad,  he  left 
Italy,  and  went  into  a  Protestant  country. 

He  began  to  travel  in  J547,  and  spent  four  years 
in  going  through  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  and  then  settled  at  Zurich. 
H*  became  very  familiar  and  intimate  with  ali  the 
learned  wherever  he  came  ;  and  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
Bullinger,  B^za,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  were 
amonffst  the  number  of  his  friends.  He  read  lee- 

o 

tures  to  Italians  who  wandered  up  and  down  in  Ger- 
rmnv  and  Poland.  He  sent  writings  to  his  relations 

j 

who  lived  at  Siena,  He  went  to  Poland  in  1558,  and 
obtained  from  the  king,  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  doge  of  Venice,  and  the  duke  of  Florence, 
that  he  might  be  safe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs  re- 
quired him  to  stay  there.  He  returned  to  Switser- 
Jand,  and  died  at  Zurich,  in  1562,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven. 
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SOCRATES,  The  greatest  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers,  was  born    at  ASopece,  a  vilUgc  of  Attica,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  tht-  77 :h  Olympiad,  or  about  467 
years  before  Christ.   His  parents  were  of  low  degree  ; 
his  father  being  a  statuary,  or  carver  of  images  in 
stone,  and  his  mother  a   midwife,    who  Plato  repre- 
sents as  a  woman  of  a  bold,  generous,  and  quick  spi- 
rit.    Socrates  was  so  f::r  from  being  ashamed  of  his 
parents,  that  he  took  great  pride  in  talking  of  them. 
At  his  birth,  Sophroniseus,  which  was    the  name  of 
his  father,  by  consulting  the  oracle,   was  advised  to 
let  his  son  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and 
never  to  compel  him  to  do  what  he  did  not  wish,  or 
direct  his  inclination  where  he  found  it  was  bent  .... 
But  his  father  not    in   the  least  regarding  the  oracle, 
brought    him   up  to  his  own  profession  ;  which,  al- 
though  it  did  not  suit  the  disposition  of  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  even's,  was  a  very   fortunate  circum- 
stance for  him  ;  for  shortly  after,  his  father  dying,  and 
his  money  and  effects  being  placed   in   the    hands  of 
bad  men,  they  were  wholly  lost,  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of   working  at 
his  trade,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  — 
But  his  natural  aversion  to   this  profession,  was  the 
cause  of  his   not  following  it  any  longer  than  neces- 
sity obliged  him  to  ;  and  whenever  he  would,  by  his 
industry,  get  a  little  before  the  world,  would  entirely 
lay  it  aside.     During  these  intermissions  of  his   busi- 
ness, he  would  cultivate   the  study  of  philosophy,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  liking  ;  Crite,  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher of  great  wealth;,  observing  this,  put  Socrates 
in  a  situation  of  philosophising  at  his  leisure. 

He  first  studied  under  Anaxagoras,  and  then  under 
Archelaus ;  the  latter  of  whom,  took  such  a  liking  to 
him,  that  they  travelled  together  to  Samcs,  to  Puho, 
and  to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  likewise  a  scholar  of 
Damon,  a  most  pleasing  and  celebrated  teacher  of 
music.  He  learned  poetry  of  Euenus,  husbandry  of 
Ichiimaus,  and  geometry  of  Theodoras. 
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That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  spirit,  genius,  or 
daemon,  which  diverted  from  dangers,  is  testified  by 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries,  and   confirmed   by  innumerable  authors  of 
antiquity  ;  but  what  this  attendant  spirit,  genius,  or 
dremon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it,  nei- 
ther ancient   nor  modern  writers   have  been  able  to 
determine.     There  is  some  disagreement  concerning 
the  name,  and  more  concerning  the  nature  of  it,  it  is 
only  agreed,  that  the  advice  it  gave  him,  was  always 
dissuasive,  "  never  impelling,"  says  Cicero,  "  but  of- 
"  ten  restraining  him."     It  is  commonly  named  his 
daemon,    by  which  title  he  himself  owned  it  :  Plato 
sometimes  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apuleius  his  god  ; 
because  the  name  of  daemon,  as  St.  Austin  tells  us,  at 
last  grew  odious.    As  for  the  sign  or  manner  in  which 
this  daemon    or   genius  foretold,  and  by   foretelling 
guarded  him    against  evils  to  come,  nothing  certain 
can   be  collected  about  it.     Some  affirm   that  it  was 
by  sneezing,  either  in  himself  or  in  others ;  but  Plu- 
tarch rejects  this  opinion,  and  conjectured,  first,  that 
it  might  be  some  aparition  ;  but  at   last  concludes, 
that  it  was  his  observation  of  some  inarticulate  unac- 
customed sound  or  voice,  conveyed  to  him  by  some 
extraordinary   way,    as  wre   see   i<n   dreams.     Others 
confine  this  foreknowledge  of  evil,  within  the  soul  of 
Socrates  himself  ;  and  where  he  said,  that  "  his  genius 
"  advised  him,"  interpret  him,  as  if  he  had  said,  that 
"  his  mind  foreboded,  and  so  inclined  him."  But  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the   description   which   Socrates 
himself  gives  of  a  voice    and  sign  from  without;  and 
with   his   further  affirmation,  "  That  there  was  a  das- 
mon  always  near  him,  which  had  kept  him  company 
from  a  child,  and   by  whose  beck  and  instruction  he 
guided  his  life." 

The  altercations  which  Socrates  had  with   the  So- 
phists, were  not  attended  with  any  ill,  but  rather  with 
good  effects  to  him  ;  for  they  gained  him  respect,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  popularity  with  the  Athenians  -3 
VOL.   IV.  No.  29,         LI 
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hut  he  had  3  private  quarrel  with  one  Anytus,  whtch 
was  the  occasion  ot  his  death  after  many  years  conti- 
nuance, Anytus  was  by  profession  an  orator,  who 
was  privately  maintained  and  enriched  hy  leather- 
sellers.  Two  of  his  sons  he  had  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Socrates  ;  but  because  they  had  not  acquir- 
ed sufficient  knowledge  from  him  to  enable  them 
to  get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  in  a  pet,  took  them 

away,  and  put  them  to  .he  trade  of  leather-selling 

Socrates  displeased  with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the 
young  men,  whose  ruin  he  presaged  at  the  same  time, 
reproached,  and  indeed  exposed  Anytus,  in  his  dis- 
courses to  his  scholars.  Anytus  was  greatly  vexed 
and  hurt  by  this,  and  sought  every  means  of  revenge; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  was  afraid  of  the  Athenians, 
who  reverenced  Socrates,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
great  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  opposition  he  had 
made  to  the  babbling  Sophists.  Many  years  passed 
from  the  first  difficulty  between  Socrates  and  Anytus, 
during  which,  one  continued  openly  reproving  ;  the 
other  secretly  undermining:  until  at  length,  Anytus, 
observing  a  fit  conjecture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer 

a  bill  against   him   to  the  Senate,  in  these  terms 

"  Melitus,  son  of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  cccuseth  So- 
crates^ son  of  Sopbroniseus,  an  Alopecian.  Socrates 
violates  the  law,  not  believing  the  deities  which  this 
city  believeth,  but  introducing  other  new  gods.  He 
violates  the  law  likewise,  in  corrupting  youth  ;  the 
punishment,  death."  This  being  preferred,  upon  oath, 
liis  patron,  Crito,  became  bail  for  his  appearance  on 
the  day  of  trial,  until  which  time  Socrates  employed 
his  time  in  his  usual  philosophical  exercises,  not  tak- 
ing the  least  care  to  provide  any  defence.  The  day 
of  trial  having  arrived,  Anytus,  Lyco,  and  Melitus, 
were  the  accusers :  Socrates  made  his  own  defence, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  advocate.  His  defence 
was  not  in  the  tone  or  language  of  a  suppliant,  or 
guilty  person,  but,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  judges 
themselves,  with  freedom,  firmness,  and  some  degree 
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of  contumacy.  A  number  of  his  friends  spoke  in  his 
behalf;  and  at  last  Plato  went  up  into  the  chair  and 
began  a  speech  in  these  words  :  "  Though  I,  Atheni- 
ans, am  the  youngest  of  those  that  come  up  into  this 
place". ...but  he  was  stopped,  by  their  crying,  "  Of 
those  that  go  down/1  wiiich  he  was  thereupon  con- 
strained to  do  ;  and  then  proceeding  to  vote,  Socrates 
was  cast  by  the  voices  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  We  are  informed  by  Cicero,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  Athens,  when  any  person  was  cast,  if  the 
fault  were  not  capital,  to  impose  a  pecuniary  mulct; 
when  the  guilty  person  was  asked  the  highest  rate,,  at 
which  he  estimated  his  offence.  This  was  proposed 
to  Socrates,  who  told  the  judges,  that  to  pay  a  penalty, 
was  to  confess  an  offence  ;  and  that  instead  of  being 
condemned  for  what  he  stood  accused,  he  deserved 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  out  of  the 
Prytanseuni.  This  was  the  greatest  honour  the  Gre- 
cians could  confer ;  and  the  answer  so  exasperated 
the  judges,  that  thev  condemned  him  to  death  by 
eighty  votes  more.  The  sentence  being  passed,  he 
was  closely  confined  in  prison,  which  he  entered  with 
the  same  resolution  and  firmness,  with  which  he  had 
opposed  the  thirty  tyrants.  Here  he  lay  in  fetters  for 
thirty  days,  and  was  constantly  visited  by  Crito,  Plato, 
and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  passed  his  time  in  dis- 
cussing different  topics,  alter  his  usual  manner.  They 
often  solicited  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  he 
strenuouslv  refused. 

j 

According  to  Plato,  he  died  when  he  was  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  having  drank  the  ci;p  or. 
poison  which  was  given  him  with  the  utmost  intre- 
pidity. He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and  much  so- 
lemnity by  his  friends ;  yet,  as  soon  as  they  had  perform- 
ed that  last  service,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, they,  with  the  utmost  stcrecy  got  cut  or  the 
city,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  went  to  Megara,  to 
Euclid,  who  received  them  with  the  inmost  kindness, 
and  i!;-2  rest  to  other  ulacts.  T:,e  Athenians  were, 
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however,  soon  after  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  in- 
justice they  had  committed  against  Socrates;  and  be- 
came so  exasperated,  that  nothing  would  serve  them, 
short  of  having  the  authors  of  it  put  to  death  ;  and 
Melitus  actually  suffered,  while  Anytus  was  banished. 
In  further  testimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called 
home  his  friends  to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting  ; 
they  forbade  public  amusements  tor  a  time  ;  they 
caused  his  statue,  made  in  brass  by  Lysippus,  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Pompeium ;  and  a  plague  ensuing, 
which  they  imputed  to  this  unjust  act,  they  made  an 
order,  that  no  man  should  mention  Socrates  publicly 
on  the  theatre,  in  order  that  they  might  forget  the 
sooner  what  they  had  done.  His  person  was  very 
homely  ;  he  was  bald,  had  a  dark  complexion,  a  fiat 
nose,  eyes  sticking  out,  and  a  severe  downcast  look. 
In  short,  his  countenance  promised  so  ill,  that  Zbpy- 
rus,  a  physiognomist,  pronounced  him  incident  to  va- 
rious passions,  and  given  to  many  vices ;  which  when 
Alcibiades  and  others  present  laughed  at-  knowing 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates 
justified  the  skill  ofZopyrus,  by  avowing,  that  "  he- 
was  by  nature  prone  to  those  vices,  but  suppressed 
his  inclination  by  reason."  He  had  two  ivives,  one 
of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippi.  Several  instances 
are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long-suffering. 
We  are  told,  he  chose  this  wife  for  the  same  reason 
that  they,  who  wrould  be  excellent  in  horsemanship, 
choose  the  roughest  and  most  spirited  horses;  sup- 
posing, that  if  they  are  able  to  manage  them,  they 
are  able  to  manage  any. 

o  > 


SOLOMON,  (BEN  JOB  JALLA)  ben  Abraham 
ben  Abduila,  by  his  first  wife  Tanomata,  was  born 
at  Bonda,  a  town  founded  by  his  father  Ibrahim,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Futa,  or  Senega,  which  lies  nn  both 
sides  the  river  Senegal,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
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Gambia.     The  year  of  his  birth  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  but  in    Feb.    1730,    we  find  him   sent  to   sell 
some  slaves  by   his  father,  to  a  captain   Fyke,  com- 
mander of  a  vessel   in  that   trade,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  but  not  bei^g  able  to  agree  on  their  price,  he, 
with  another  black  merchant,  set  out   on  an  expedi- 
tion  across  the   Gambia,  but   in    their  journey,  the 
Mandingqes  took  them    prisoners,  a  nation    then  at 
war  with  his  own,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  afore- 
said   capt.  Pyke,    who  immediately    sent   proposals 
to    his   father    for  their  redemption.     'Before  an   an- 
swer could    be  received,  the  ship    sailed,  and   poor 
Job  was  carried  to   Anapolis,  and  delivered  to   Air. 
Denton,  an  agent  of  Mr.  Hunt.    He  sold  him  to  Mr. 
Tolsey,  of  Maryland,  but  Job  not  altogether  liking  a 
state  of  slavery,  made  his  escape,  and  sometime  after 
being  apprehended,  was  committed  to  prison  as  a  run- 
away slave,  where  he  discovered  himself  to  be  a  Maho- 
metan.    He    at    length    \vas  conveyed    to  England, 
where  a  letter  from  his  father  feii  into  the   hands  of 
general  Oglethorpe,  who  immediately  gave  bond  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  on  his 
being  delivered   up    to   him,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in    1733.     Here  h  was  that  the  African  Com- 
pany   undertook   his   redemption,    which   Nathaniel 
Brassey,  Esq.    soon   effected,  for   the   sum  of  forty 
pounds,  and  twenty    pounds  for    bond  and  charges* 
in    the    whole  amounting  to  sixty  pounds.     Having 
now  obtained  his  freedom,  he  translated  several  Ara- 
bic manuscripts    for    Sir   Hans  Sloan,   who  was  the 
means  of  having  him  introduced  at  court,  and  after 
staying  about  a  year  in  London,  he    returned  to  his 
native  country,  with  presents  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  pounds.      He  found  his  father  dead,  and  his 
country  almost  depopulated,  by  the  destructive  rava* 
ges  of  war. 
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SPELMAN,  (SiR  HENRY)  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  at  Cengham,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  1561. 
lie  was  not  quite  fifteen  when  be  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  and  an 
half,  he  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  about  a  year  after  he  was  sent  to  Lincolns-Inn,  to 
study  the  law,  where,  having  continued  almost  three 
years,  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  married 
a  lady  of  fashion  and  fortune.  In  1604,  he  was 
high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  began  to  be  distinguish- 
ed for  his  abilities  and  wisdom.  Three  different  times 
he  was  sent  into  Ireland  by  king  James,  on  public 
business  of  importance,  and  was  appointed  at  home, 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  oppres- 
sion of  exacted  fees,  in  all  the  courts  and  cinces  of 
England,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil.  lie  attend- 

o 

ed  this  business  for  many  years,  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  ot  his  family  and  fortune  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment was  so  sensible  of  his  services,  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  three  hundred  pounds.  He  was  knight- 
ed by  king  James  I.  who  had  a  particular  esteem  for 
him.  When  he  was  about  fitly,  he  went  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  live  in  London.  In  1613,  he  pub- 
lished his  book  entitled,  "  De  non  Temerandis  Ec- 
clesiis;"  and  this  first  essay,  together  with  many 
others  that  came  out  afterwards,  confirmed  the  no- 
tion, which  the  public  had  pie-conceived  of  his  pro- 
found learning  and  skill  in  laws  and  antiquities.  In 
J626,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  "  Glossary." 
After  he  had  made  large  collections,  and  got  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  he  resolved 
to  go  on  with  his  undertaking;  but,  because  he 
would  not  depend  on  his  own  judgment,  he  printed 
one  or  two  sheets  by  way  of  a  specimen,  from  which 
his  friends  were  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  design  ; 
though  encouraged  bv  the  most  learned  persons,  ho 

O  o  •> 

went  no  farther  in.an  Lie  letter  L.  About  1637, 
Sir  William  DucrduL*  acquainted  Sir  licnrv  Spehnan* 

^j  J.  ^          i 
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that  many  learned  men  were  desirous  to  see  the  se- 
cond part  published,  and  requested  him  to  gratify 
the  world  with  the  entire  work.  Upon  this,  he 
shewed  Sir  William  the  second  part,  and  also  the  im- 
provements which  he  had  made  in  the  first;  but  did 
not  fail  to  tell  him  or"  the  discouragement  he  had  met 
with  in  publishing  the  first  parr,  for  that  the  sale  had 
been  extremely  small. 

The   next   woik   which   he  entered  upon,  was  an 
edition  of  the  "English  Councils."     lie  had   entered 

rnon  this  work  before   the  "  Glossary"  was  finished, 

i 

and  received  great  encouragement  from  it,  by  the 
archbishops  Abbot,  Laud,  and  Usher.  The  second 
volume  of  the  "  Councils,"  as  well  as  the  second 
part  of  the  "  Glossary,"  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Dugclale,  by  the  direction  of  Shelden  and 
Hyde.  Sir  Henry  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  all  relative  to  ancient  laws  and  customs,  he 
likewise  revived  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  which  was 
very  useful  in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  died  in 
]  6-1-1,  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  near  Camden's  monument,  In  1698,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gibson  published  his  posthumous  works  in 
folio. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  eight  children,  four  snns 
and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son  John  Spelman, 
Esq.  was  a  very  learned  gentleman,  who  had  great 
encouragement  and  assurance  of  favor  from  Charles 
I.  Thai:  king  sent  for  Sir  li.  Spelrnen,  and  offered 
him  the  mastership  of  Sutton's-Hospital,  with  some 
other  advantages,  in  consideration  of  his  services 

o 

both  to  church  and  s*2te ;  who,  thanking  his  ma- 
jesty, replied,  "  that  he  was  very  old;  and  had  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  but  should  be  more  obliged,  it  he 
would  consider  his  son,"  upon  which,  his  majesty 
$ent  for  Mr.  Spelman,  and  conferred  that,  and  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  After  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  the  king,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand, 
commanded  him  tram  his  own  house  in  Norfolk,  to 
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attend  at  Oxford,  where  be  was  often  called  to  pri- 
vate council,  and  employed  to  write  in  vindication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court.  lie  was  the  author  of 
"  A  View  of  a  Pretended  Book,  entitled  *  Observa- 
tions upon  his  Majesty's  late  Answers  and  Epistles,1 
Oxford,  1642,"  4to.  Also,  "  The  Case  of  our  affairs 
in  Law,  Religion,  and  other  Circumstances,  briefly 
examined  and  presented  to  the  Conscience,  1643," 
4to.  He  died  the  25th  of  July,  the  same  year.  He 
published  the  Saxon  Psalter,  in  1641,  4to.  from  an 
old  manuscript  in  his  father's  library,  collated  with 
three  other  copies.  Also,  the  l'-  Life  of  king  Alfred 
the  Great,"  in  English,  which  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1709,  8vo. 

Clement  Spelman,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Henry,  was 
a  counsellor  at  law,  and  made  puisne-baron  of  the 
exchequer,  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He 
published  some  pieces  relating  to  the  government, 
and  a  large  preface  to  his  father's  book,  "  De  non  te- 
me  rand  is  ecclesiis."  He  died  in  June  1679,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Dufi&tan's  Church,  Fleet-street. 


SPENCER,  (EDMUND)  a  celebrated  poet,  was 
born  in  London,  and  received  his  education  at  Pem- 
broke-Hail in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1572,  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  1576,  that  of  master. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  either  fortune  or  in- 
terest, at  his  first  setting  out  into  the  world ,  for  it  is 
said  he  stood  lor  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  and  mis- 
sed it.  The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  toge- 

o 

ther  with  this  disappointment,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  university.  We  afterwards 
find  him  living  with  some  friends  in  the  North,  where 
it  was  that  he  saw  and  was  enamoured  with  his  Ro- 
salind ;  whom  he  so  beautifully  celebrates  in  his  pas- 
toral poems,  and  of  whose  cruelty  he  has  so  much 
complained.  After  residing  seme  time  in  the  North, 
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he  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  retired  situation 
and  come  to  London,  that  he  might  be  in  the  road  to 
promotion ;  and  the  first  means  he  made  use  of,  after 
his  arrival,  was  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.     WTe  are    not   acquainted    with    the 
time  when  this  acquaintance  began,  whether  at  the 
time  of  his  addressing  to  him  "  The  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar," or  at  some  future  period.     It  is  asserted,  that 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  Sir  Philip  at  the  time  he 
began  to  write  his  "  Fairy  Queen ;"  and  that  he  took 
occasion  to  go  to  Leicester-house,  and  to  introduce 
himself,  by  sending  in  to  Sir  Philip  the  ninth  canto  in 
the  first  book  of  that  poem.     Sir  Philip  was   greatly 
surprised  with  the  description  of  "  Despair"  in  that 
canto,  and  is  said  to  have  shewn  an  unusual  kind  of 
transport  on  the  discovery  of  so  new  and  uncommon 
a  genius.    When  he  had  read  some  stanzas,  he  called 
his  steward,  and   bade  him   give   the   person  who 
brought  those   verses,  fifty  pounds,  but,  upon  read- 
ing the  next  stanza,  he  ordered  the  sum  to  be  doubled. 
The   steward  was  as  much  surprised  as  his  master, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to   make  some  delay  in  exe- 
cuting so  sudden  and  lavish   a   bounty;  but,  upon 
reading  one  stanza  more,  Sir  Philip  raised  his  gratuity 
to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  commanded  the  steward 
to  give  it  immediately,  lest,    as  he  read  further,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole  estate. 

Spencer  was  created  poet-laureat  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  for  some  time  he  only  wore  the  barren 
laurel,  and  possessed  the  place  without  the  pension. 
It  is  said  that  her  majesty,  upon  Spencer's  present- 
ing some  poems  to  her,  ordered  him   one  hundred 
pounds,  but  that  Burleigh  objecting  to  it,  said  with 
some  scorn  of  the  poet,  "  What!  all  this  for  a  song?" 
The  queen  replied,  "  Then  give  him  what  is  reason." 
The   bounty,   however,  being   intercepted,  Spencer 
took  a  proper  opportunity,  in  a  few  lines  to  her  ma- 
jesty in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  remind  her  of  her 
order,  which  produced  the  desired  effect,    for  the 
VOL.  IV.  No.  29         M  m 
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queen,  not  without  reproving  the  treasurer,  imme- 
diately directed  the  pavment  of  the  money.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  Spender  was  of  a  fretful  and 
di:c  ntented  disposition;  and  indeed,  there  are, 
air-ong  his  poems,  some  weak  and  querulous  be- 
rr.oanings  of  hard  and  undeserved  treatment,  not 
without  some  splenetic  and  satirical  reflections.  In 
his  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,"  he  has  painted  tbe 
misfortune  of  depending  on  courts  and  great  person- 
ages, in  a  most  lively  manner,  ard  the  description 
would  have  been  very  well,  if  it  had  not  flowed,  as 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  did,  from  spleen  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  1579,  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, but  we  are  not  informed  in  what  service.  The 
most  important  step  which  he  afterwards  made  in 
business,  was,  rpon  the  lord  Grey  oi  Willers,  being 
appointed  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  to  whom  Spencer 
was  recommended,  and  went  as  secretary.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  he  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  great  skill  and  capacity,  as  may 
appear  by  his  ^  Discourse  on  the  S'ate  of  Ireland/1 
His  services  to  the  crown  were  rewarded  by  a  grant 
from  queen  Elizabeth,  of  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  his  house  was  at  Ivl- 
colmac ;  and  the  river  Muka,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  introduced  into  his  poems,  ran  through  his 
grounds.  It  was  in  this  retirement  that  he  was  a  more 
successful  lover  than  when  he  courted  Rosalind  ;  for 
the  collection  of  his  "  Sonnets,'*  are  a  kind  of  history 
of  the  progress  of  a  new  amour,  which  we  find  ended 
in  a  marriage,  and  gave  occasion  to  an  epithalanium, 
which  no  one  could  write  so  well  as  himself.  Lastly, 
it  was  in  this  retirement,  that  he  v, as  visited  by  sir 
Walter  Rawleiph,  in  his  return  from  the  Portugal 
expedition,  in  1589. 

Our  poet  was  plundered  and  deprived  of  his  estate 
during  the  rebelliorj  in  Ireland,  under  the  earl  of  Des- 
monci  -,  and  he  teems  to  have  spent  the  latter  pact  of 
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his  life  with  much  grief  of  heart,  under  the  disap- 
pnintrmnt  of  a  broken  fortune.  In  1598  he  died, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster-Abbey,  near  Chau- 
cer, according  to  his  desire,  where  a  monument  w 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  charge  of  Robert 
vereaux,  earl  of  Essex. 


SPINOZA,  (BENEDICT  DE)  an  atheistical  phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  merchant,  and 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633.  Me  learned  the 
Latin  tongue  of  a  prnsician  who  taught  it  at  Amster- 
dam ;  and  it  is  supposed  he  possessed  loose  princi- 
ples of  religion.  At  an  early  age  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  pursued  for  some 
years,  and  afterwards  de-voted  his  whole  time  to  phi- 
losophy, He  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  having  a  geo- 
metrical turn,  which  made  him  apt  to  require  a  rea- 
son for  every  thing,  he  soon  had  a  disgust  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins.  It  *ras,  however,  only  by  degrees 
that  he  left  their  synagogue,  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  broken  with  them  so  soon,  had  he  nor  been 
treacherously  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who  gave  him  a 
thrust  with  a  knife,  as  he  was  coming  from  a  plav — 
The  wound  was  slight,  but  he  believed  the  aggressor 
designed  to  kill  him.  From  that  time  he  left  them 
altogether,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  excommuni- 
cation. He  afterwards  became  a  Christian,  but  it 
was  only  in  appearance,  as  he  afterwards  proved  him- 
s  If  to  be  an  athei  t,  by  his  "  Op  r\  Posthuma.".  ... 
Thus  was  he  a  Jew  bv  birth,  a  Christian  by  policy, 
and  an  Atheist  by  principle. 

Spinoza  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  socia- 
ble, affable,  honest,  friendly,  and  good  moral  man.... 
He  was  temperate,  liberal  and  disinterested  ;  he 
said  nothing  in  conversation  but  what  was  edifying  ; 
never  swore  ;  never  spoke  disrespectfully  ot  God  ; 
sometimes  went  to  hear  sermons,  and  constant!)  ex- 
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horted  others  to  go.  His  inclination  to  enquire  after 
truth  was  so  strong,  that  in  a  manner,  he  renounced 
the  world,  the  better  to  succeed  in  that  enquiry.  Not 
contented  to  free  himself  from  all  manner  of  business, 
he  also  left  Amsterdam,  because  the  visits  of  his 
friends  too  much  interrupted  his  speculations  ;  and, 
after  often  changing  his  place  of  residence,  at  last  set- 
tled at  the  Hague.  None  of  his  retirements,  however, 
could  prevent  his  fame  and  reputation  from  spread- 
ing far  and  wide,  which  occasioned  him  frequent  vi- 
sits at  home,  as  well  as  invitations  from  abroad.  The 
famous  prince  of  Conde,  whose  learning  was  almost 
as  great  as  his  courage,  and  who  loved  the  conversa- 
tion of  free-thinkers,  desired  to  see  Spinoza,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  pass  to  come  to  Utrecht,  when  he 
commanded  there  the  troops  of  France.  Spinoza 
went,  and  though  the  prince  of  Conde  was  gone  to 
visit  a  port  the  day  Spinoza  arrived  at  Utrecht,  yet  he 
returned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  held  much  discourse 
with  that  philosopher.  The  Palatine  court  wished  to 
have  him,  and  offered  him  a  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy at  Heidleburg,  which  he  declined.  He  died  of 
a  consumption  at  the  Hague,  in  Feb.  of  1677,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  so  fully  confirmed  in  his  atheism,  that 
he  had  taken  some  precautions  to  conceal  his  waver- 
ing and  inconstancy,  if  perchai;ce  he  should  discover 
any.  His  friends  say,  that  out  of  modesty,  he  desired 
that  no  sect  should  be  called  after  his  name. 


SPRAT,  (THOMAS)  was  born  in  1636,  at  TalJa- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  hav- 
ing received  the  first  rudiments  ot  his  education  at  a 

o 

little  school  by  the  church-yard  side,  became  a  com- 
moner of  Wadham  college,  in  Oxford,  in  1651  ;  and 
the  year  following,  being  chosen  scholar,  proceeded 
through  the  usual  academical  course,  and  in  1657, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
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and  commenced  poet,  in  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Oliver,  was  published,  together  with  those  of  Dry- 
den  and   Waller.     The  same   year,   he  published   a 
poem  on  the  "Plague  of  Athens ;"  to  this  he  after- 
wards added,  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow'ey's  death.    After 
the  restoration,  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cow  ley's  re- 
commendation   was  made  chaplain  to  the   duke    of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  writ- 
ing "  The  Rehearsal."    He  was  likewise  chaplain  to 
the  king.     He   was  a  great  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at 
whose  house  those  philosophical  conferences  and  en- 
quiries began,  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  and  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows  ;  and  when 
after  their  incorporation,  something  seemed   neces- 
sary to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution,  he 
undertook  to  write  its  history,  which  was  published 
in  1667.     This  is  one  of  ihe  few  bocks,  which  selec- 
tion of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been 
able  to  preserve,  though  written  on  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.     The  year  following,  he  published  "  Ob- 
"  servations  on  Sorbieres  Voyage  into  England,  in  a 
*•   Letter  to   Mr.    Wren."     In    1668,  he   published 
Cowley's  Latin  Poems,  and   prefixed,  in  Latin,  the 
life  of  the  author,  which  he  afterwards  amplified  and 
placed  before  Cowley's  English  works,  which  were, 
by  will,  committed  to  his  care.     Ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices now  fell  fast  upon  him:  In  1669,  he  became  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards   had  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  abbey.     In 
1680  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Rochester,... 
Being  requested  to  write  the   "   History  of  the  Rye- 
"  House  Plot,"    in    1685,    he   published  "  A  True 
"  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy 
"  against  the  late  King,  his   present    Majesty,  and 
"  the  present  Government ;"  a  performance  which 
he  thought  convenient,  after  the  revolution,  to  ex- 
tenuate and  excuse.     Thz  same  year,  being  clerk  of 
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the  closet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel- 
royal  ;  and  the  year  after,  received  the  last  proof  his 
iraster's  confidence,  by  being  appointed  one   of  the 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.     On  the  criti- 
cal  day,    when  *he     declaration    distinguished   the 
true  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  he  stood  neuter, 
and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Westminster,  but  press- 
ed none    to   violate   his  conscience  ;  and,  when   the 
bishop  of  London  was  brought   before  them,  gave 
his  voice  in  his  favor.     Thus  far,  he  suffered   interest 
or  obedience  to  carry  him,  but  further  he  refused  to 
go.     When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
a>tical  commission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who   had   refused   the  declaration,  he   wrote  to  the 
lords   and    other  commissioners,  a  formal  profession 
of  his    unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any 
longer,  and   withdrew  himself  from   them.     Wben 
they  had   read   his    letter,    they   adjourned    for   six 
months,  and    met    but  seldom   afterwards.      When 
king  James    was  frightened  away,  and   a  new  go- 
vernment was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  those 
who  considered  in  a  conference,  the   great  question, 
whether  the  crown  was  vacant ;  and,  manfully  spoke 
in  favor  of  his  old  master.     He  complied,  however, 
with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmolest- 
ed ;    but,  in  1692,  a  strange  attack    was   made  on 
him  by  one  Robert  Young,  and  Stephen  Blackhead, 
both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the   scheme  was  laid,  prisoners    in   Newgate. 
These  men  drew  up  an  Association,    in  which  they, 
whose  names  was  subscribed,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  restoring  king  James;  to   sieze   the  princess 
of  Orange,    dead    or   alive;  and  to  be  ready,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  meet  and  assist  king  James, 
when  he  should  land.      To  this  they  put  the  names 
of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  and  others. 
The  copy  of   Dr.  Sprat's  name,  was  obtained  by   a 
fictitious  request,  to  which  an  answer,  "  in  his  own 
hand/*  was  desired.     His  hand  was  copied  so  well, 
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he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself. 
Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  ses;t 
again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  house,  and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let 
into  the  study;  where,  as  it  is  supposed,  he  intend- 
ed to  leave  the  Association.  This  was,  however, 
denied  him,  and  he  dropped  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the 
parlour.  Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
privy  council,  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  same  year, 
the  bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  under  a  strict  guard 
for  eleven  days.  His  house  was  searched  and  direc- 
tions given  that  the  flower-pots  in  particular  should 
be  inspected.  The  messengers,  however,  missrd 
the  room  in  which  the  paper  was  left.  Biackhesd 
went  therefore,  a  third  time,  and,  finding  his  paper 
\\here  he  had  left  it,  brought  it  away.  The  bishop 
having  been  enlarged,  was  examined  again  before 
the  privy  council,  on  the  10th  and  13ih  days  of  June, 
confronted  with  his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with 
the  most  obdurate  impudence,  against  the  .strongest 
evidence  ;  bui,  Blackhead's  resolution  by  degrees 
gave  way.  There  remained  at  last,  not  the  least 
doubt  ot  the  bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progress,  detect- 
ed the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  publish- 
ed an  account  of  his  own  examination  and  delive- 
rance ;  which  made  such  an  impresson  upon  him, 
that  he  commemorated  it  through  life,  by  an  yearly 
day  of  thanksgiving.  After  this,  he  passed  his  clays 
in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  He  died  on 
the  20th  ot  May,  1713.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  works,  besides  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. 


STEELE,  (SiR  RICHARD)  an  eminent  writer,  who 
nvide  himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  zeal  in  politi- 
cal matters,  as  well  as  the  different  productions  of 
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his    pen,  was    born   in  Dublin,  of   English  parents; 
but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not   mentioned.     His  fa- 
ther was  a   counsellor  at  law,  and   private  secretary 
to   James,    first   duke   of  Ormond.     He  was  taken 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  very   young,  and  edu- 
cated with  his  friend  Addison,  at  the  Charter  House 
school,  in  London.      In   1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
the   death    of  queen  Mary,  entitled,  "  The   Proces- 
sion."    His  inclination   leading  him  to  the  army,  he 
rode  for  some  time  privately  in  the  guards.     He  be- 
came an  author  first,  when  ensign  of  the   guards,  a 
course  oflife  exposed  to  much  irregularity;  and,  be- 
ing thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things  of  which  he 
often  repented,  and   which  he  more  often  repeated, 
he  wrote,  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  book  en- 
titled, "  The  Christain  Hero,"  with  a  design  princi- 
pally, to  fix  upon  his  own  mind,  a  strong  impression 
of  virtue  and  religion,  in  opposition  to  a  stronger  pro- 
pensity towards  unwarrantable  pleasures.     In   1701, 
he  printed  the  book   under  his  name.     This  had  no 
other   effect,  but  that   from  being  thought  an  unde- 
lightful  companion,  he  was  soon  reckoned  a  disagree- 
able fellow.     One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance  thought 
proper  to  misuse  him,  and  try  their  valour  upon  him, 
snd  every  body  he  knew,  measured  the  least  levity  in 
his  words  or  actions,  with   the  character  of  "  The 
Christian    Hero."     Thus   he  found  himself  slighted 
instead  of  being    encouraged,  for  his  declaration  as 
to  religion;  so  that  he  thought   it  incumbent    upon 
him,  to  enliven  his  character.     For  this  purpose,  he 
wrote   the  comedy  called,  "  The  Funeral,  or  Grief 
a-la-Mcde,"  which  was   acted  in  1702,  and,  as  no- 
thing makes  the  town  fonder  of  a  man  than  a  succes- 
ful  play,  this,  with  some  other  particulars,  enlarged 
upon  to  advantage,  obtained  the  notice  of  the  king; 
and  his    name,  to  be   provided  for,  was,  in  the  last 
table  book  ever  worn  by  the  glorious  and  immortal 
William  the  third. 
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Before  this,  he  had  obtained  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fusiliers,  by  the 
interest  of  the  lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
his  "  Christian  Hero,"  and  who  likewise  appointed 
him  his  secretary,  His  next  appearance  as  a  writer, 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  lowest  minister  of  state,  to 
wit,  in  the  office  of  Gazetteer.  He  was  introduced 
by  Addison's  means  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  earls 
of  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
appointed  gazetteer.  His  next  productions  were 
comedies;  "The  Tender  Husband,"  performed  in 
1703,  and,  "  The  Lying  Lovers,"  in  1704.  In  1709, 
he  began  "  The  Tattler,"  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the 
last,  on  the  2d  of  Jan.  171011.  This  paper  great- 
ly increased  his  reputation  and  interest;  and  he  was 
soon  after  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  stamp- 
office.  Upon  laying  down"  The  Tattler,"  he  set  up 
in  concert  with  Addison,  "  The  Spectator,"  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  began  on  the  1st  of  March,  17,10- 
11  :  after  that,  "  The  Guardian,"  the  first  of  which 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  March,  1713;  and,  in 
2  short  time  after,  "  The  Englishman,"  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  Oct.  6,  the  same  year.  Be- 
side these  works,  he  wrote  a  number  of  political 
pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collated,  and  made 
their  appearance  under  the  title  of  '•  Political  Wri- 
tings, 1715,"  12rno. 

Having  a  design  to  serve  in  the  last  parliament  of 
queen  Anne,  he  resigned  his  place  of  commissioner 
of  the  stamp-office,  in  June  1713  ;  and  was  chosen 
member  for  the  borough  of  of  Stockbridge,  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  he  did  not  hold  his  seat  long  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  before  he  was  expelled  for  •writing 
"  The  Englishman,"  being  the  close  of  a  paper  so 
called,  and  ««  The  Crisis." 

He  now  had  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  the 
queen,  but  indulge  himself  with  his  pen;  and  accor- 
dingly, in  1714,  he  published  a  treatise  entitled, 

VOL,  IV.  No.  29.         N  n 
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"  The  Romish  Ecclesiastical  History  of  late  Years.*' 
Shortlv  after  the  accession  of  George  I  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  roval  stables,  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  governor  of  the  rova!  crmpany  of  Co- 
medians, and  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  Middlesex,  and,  in  April  17  15,  was  knight- 
ed, upon  presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty,  fy 
the  lieutenancy.  In  the  first  parliament  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Buroughbrigg  in  Yorkshire,  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  es*- 
tates  in  Scotland.  The  same  year  he  published  "  An 
Account  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion throughout  the  World,  &c."  8vo.  Also,  "  A' 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  the  K;ng,  before 
his  Majesty's  arrival  in  England  ;"  and  the  >ear  fol- 
lowing, a  second  volume  of  "  The  Englishman."  In 
1718,  he  published  "  An  Account  of  his  Fish-Fool,'* 
he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  bringing  fiih  to  market 
alive,  forSteele  was  a  projector,  and  that  was  onethirg 
among  many,  that  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Spinster," 
and,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Concerning 
the  Bill  of  Peerage,"  which  bill  he  strenuously  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons.  Jn  1720,  he  wrote 
two  pieces  against  the  South-Sea  scheme,  one  called 
*'  The  Crisis  of  Property,"  and  the  other,  "  A  Na- 
tion a  Family."  This  year  he  likewise  began  a  pa- 
per under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  called  "  The 
Theatre,"  which  he  continued  every  Tutsc'ay  and 
Saturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  following.  During 
the  course  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d  of  Jan.  his 
patent  of  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  Come- 
dians, was  revoked  by  the  king,  upon  which,  he 
published  "  A  State  of  the  Case  between  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  of  his  Majesn's  household,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians. " 
In  this  pamphlet,  he  tells  us,  that  a  noble  lord,  with- 
out any  cause  assigned,  sends  a  message  to  Sir  Rich- 
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Steele,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Booth,  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Gibber,  who,  for  sometime  submitted  to  a  disability 
of  appearing  on  the  stage,  during  the  pleasure  of  one 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with   it ;  and  that,  when  this 
lawless  will  and  pleasure  was  changed,  a  very  frank 
declaration  was   made,  that  all  the  mortification  put 
ypon  Mr.  Gibber,  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to 
remote  evils,  by  which  the  pattentee  was  to  be  affect- 
ed.     Upon  this,   Sir  Richard   wrote  to    two   great 
ministers  of  State,  and  likewise  delivered  a  petition  to 
the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chamberlain ;  but 
these  had  no  effect,  for  his  patent  was  revoked,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  reason  for  this 
conduct;  and   the  loss  he  sustained  upon  this  occa* 
sion,  is  computed  by  himself,  to  be  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand  pounds.     In    1722,    his  comedy   called  "  The 
Conscious  Lovers,"  was  acted   with   great    success, 
and  published   with   a   dedication    to  the  king,  for 
which  his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  five  hundred 
pounds.     He   died  on  the    1st  of  Sept.  1729,  at  his 
seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Carmarthen,  in  Wales,  and 
was  privately  interred    according  to  his  own  desire. 
He  had  been  twice  married  ;  his  first  wife  was  a  lady 
of  Barbadoes,  with  whom  he  had  a  valuable  planta- 
tion upon  the  death  of  her  brother;  his  second  was 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq.  of  Llangun- 
nor,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


STEPHENS,  (HENRY)  a  Frenchman,  and  one 
of  the  best  printers  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1520, 
and  left  three  sons  behind  him,  who  carried  the  art 
of  printing  to  perfection,  and  were,  two  of  them  at 
least,  very  extraordinary  men,  exclusive  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  second  son,  Robert,  was  born  at  Pa- 
ris, in  15O'3,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  letters 
in  his  youth,  that  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  year 
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•after  his  father  died,  bis  mother  got  married  to  Simon 
de  Colines,  who  by  this  means  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Henry  Stephens1  printing-house,  carried  on  the 
business  till  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  1547, 
and  is  well  known  for  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  his 
•Italic  character.  In  1522,  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen, Robert  was  charged  with  the  management  of 
his  step-father's  press,  and  the  same  year  came  out 
under  his  inspection,  a  New  Testament,  in  Latin, 
which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Paris  divines:  and 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  have  the  editor 
burned,  and  the  printer  banished.  It  appears  that  he 
got  married,  and  set  up  business  for  himself  soon  af- 
ter, for  there  are  books  with  his  name  so  eaily  as 
1526. '-He  married  Perrete,  the  daughter  of  Badius, 
a  printer,  who  was  a  learned  woman  and  understood 
Lalin  well.  In  1539,  Francis  I.  named  him  his  prin- 
ter, and  ordered  a  new  set  of  types  to  bo  cast,  and 
ancient  manuscripts  to  be  sought  after  for  him.  The 
aversion  which  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  con- 
ceived against  him,  on  account  of  the  Latin  New- 
Testament  in  1522,  revived  in  1532,  when  he  printed 
his  great  Latin  bible.  Francis  protected  him,  but 
this  king  eying,  in  1547,  he  saw  plainly  that  Paris 
was  not  the  place  that  would  answer  lor  him  to  live 
in;  and  therefore,  alter  sustaining  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies  till  1552,  he  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he 
lived  in  intimacy  with  Calvin,  B  za,  Rivet,  and  others, 
whose  woiks  he  printed;  and  there  died  in  1559. 
The  eldest  brother  Francis,  worked  jointly  with  his 
iather  in  law,  .Colir.aeus,  after  Robert  had  left  him; 
and  died  at  Paris  about  1550.  Charles,  the  youngest 
brother,  though  more  considerable  than  Francis,  was 
yet  inferior  to  him,  both  as  a  printer  and  a  scholar; 
nevertheless,  Chailes  wrote  and  printed  mary  valua- 
ble works.  He  was  born  in  1504,  and  became  so 
perfectly  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  that 
Lazarus  de  Baif  took  him  tor  preceptor  to  his  son 
Anthony,  and  afterwards  took  him  with  him  into 
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^Germany.  Me  studied  physic,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  at  Paris  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
following  the  profession  of  his  father,  end  was  printer 
to  the  king.  He  was,  however,  more  of  an  author 
than  a  printer,  having  written  more  than  thirty  works 
on  different  subjects.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1564, 
leaving  behind  him  a  very  learned  daughter. 

Henrv,  Robert,  and  Francis,  the  sons  of  Robert, 
make  the  third  generation  of  the  Stephens's,  and  they 
were  all  printers.  Henry  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528, 
and  being  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  became 
the  most  learned  of  all  his  learned  family.  He  was 

J 

particularly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
had  a  fondness  for  Irom  his  infancy  ;  studied  after- 
wards under  Turnebus  and  others  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, and  at  length  became  so  perfect,  as  to  pass  for 
the  best  Grecian  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Budccus. 
He  had  a  strong  passion  for  poetry,  while  he  was  yet 
a  child,  which  he  cultivated  all  his  life  ;  and  in  his 
tenderest  years  gave  so  many  proofs  of  uncommon 
abilities,  that  he  has  always  been  ranked  among  the 
celebres  enfano.  He  had  a  violent  propensity  to  as- 
trology in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  and  a  master  in 
that  way  was  procured  for  him,  but  he  soon  perceiv- 
ed the  vanity  of  it,  and  laid  aside  the  pursuit.  It 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  year  1546,  when  his 
father  took  him  into  business  with  himself;  yet,  be- 
tore  he  could  think  of  settling,  he  resolved  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  to  examine  libraries,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  learned  men.  In  1547, 
he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  staid  two  years;  and,  in 
1549,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he  subjoined  some 
Greek  verses,  which  he  made  in  his  youth,  to  a  folio 
edition  of  the  New-Testament,  in  Greek,  which  his 
father  had  just  finished.  In  1550,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1551,  to  Flanders,  where  he  learned  the 
Spanish  tongue,  of  the  Spaniards  who  then  possessed 
those  countries,  as  he  had  before  learned  the  Italian 
in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  his  father 
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preparing  to  leave  France  ;  we  are  not  certain  whether 
he  followed  him  to  Geneva;  but  if  he  did,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  returned  immediately  to  Paris,  where  he 
set  up  a  printing  office.  In  155'*,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  as  he  wenf,  visited  his  father  at  Geneva,  and  the 
next  year,  to  Naples,  and  returned  to  Paris  by  the  way 
of  Venice,  in  1556.  This  was  on  business  commit- 
ted to  him  by  the  government.  He  now  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  printing,  and  presented  the  world 
with  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  other  valuable  writers.  At  first  he  called 
himself  "  printer  of  Paris,"  but,  in  1548,  took  the 
title  of  "  printer  to  Ulric  Fugger,"  a  very  rich  Ger- 
man, who  allowed  him  a  very  considerable  pension. 
lie  was  at  Geneva  in  1558,  on  a  visit  to  his  father, 
\v ho  died  the  year  after,  and  in  1560,  he  married. 
Henry  III.  of  Frmce,  was  very  fond  ot  Stephens,  sent 
him  to  Switzerland  in  search  of  manuscripts,  and  gave 
him  a  pension.  He  took  him  to  court,  and  made 
him  great  promises;  but  the  troubles  which  accom- 
panied the  latter  part  of  this  king's  reign,  not  on-ly 
occasioned  Stephens  to  be  disappointed,  but  made  his 
situation  in  France  so  dangerous,  that  he  thought  it 
but  prudent  to  remove,  as  his  lather  had  done  before 
him,  to  Geneva.  He  died  in  1598,  leaving  a  sen, 
Paul,  and  two  daughters;  one  of  which,  named 
Florence,  had  espoused  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon, 
in  J586.  Paul,  though  inferior  to  his  father,  was  well 
fkilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  tarried 
on  the  printing  business  for  some  time  at  Geneva; 
hut  his  press  had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  beauty 
of  that  at  Paris,  and  be  afterwards  sold  his  office  to 
Choucr,  a  printer.  He  died  at  Geneva,  in  1627, 
aged  sixty,  leaving  a  son,  Anthony,  who  was  the 
last  printer  of  the  Stephens'*.  Anthony  quitting  the 
religion  of  bis  father,  for  that  ot  his  ancestors,  also 
quitted  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Paris,  the  place  of 
their  origin.  Here  he  was  some  time  printer  to  the 
king;  but,  managing  his  affairs  ill,,  he  was  obliged  to 
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to  give  up  all,  and  have  recourse  to  an  hospital,  where 
he  died  :n  extreme  misery  and  blindness,  in  1674, 
at  the  age  cf  eighty. 


STEPNE,  (Lawrence)  an  English  writer  of  very 
original  powers,  and  a  turn  of  wit  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Rnbelais,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Sterne,  grand- 
son to  Sterne,  archbishop  of  York.  He  was  born  at 
Clonmell,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1713,  which  was  owing  to  the  profession  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  at  that  time 
stationed  at  Clonmell.  After  travelling  with  his  pa- 
rents in  the  military,  as  we  may  call  it,  irom  one  place 
to  another,  through  various  countries,  he  was  at  length 
sent  ro  a  school  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1722.... 
At  this  school  he  continued  till  1731  ;  and  the  year 
following,  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  some  considerable  time.  From 
here  he  went  to  York,  and  being  in  orders,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Sutton,  through  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Sterne,  his  uncle,  a  prebendary  of  that  church.... 
In  1741,  he  married,  and  in  a  short  time,  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  York,  by  the  same  interest.  At  length 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  who  became  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  because  be  would  not  become  a 
violent  party-man,  and  write  paragraphs  for  the  news- 
papers. Through  the  means  of  his  wife,  he  got  the 
living  of  Stillington  ;  but  continued  nearly  twenty 
years  at  Sutton,  doing  duty  at  both  places.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  excellent  health,  which,  however,  in  a 
short  time,  forsook  him  ;  and  amusements  of  different 
kinds  seemed  to  take  up  almost  the  whole  of  his 
time,  such  as  books,  painting,  fiddling  and  shooting. 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London,  in  order  to  publish 
the  two  first  vols.of  "  Tristram  Shandy  ;"  and  was  pre- 
sented by  lord  F ,  the  same  year,  to  the  curacy  of 

Coxwold.     In   1762,  he   went  to  France ;   and  two 
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years  after  to  TtaJy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  but 
was  never  able  to  regain  it,  His  disorder  was  a  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  under  which  he  languished  till 
1768,  in  extraordinary  spirits  till  the  last ;  for  it  was 
during  his  illness,  that  he  composed  and  published 
the  greater  part  of  his  ingenious  and  entertaining 
works.  Garrick,  who  was  a  particular  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  our  author  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for 
him  : 

<s  Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  marble  raise 
"  Some  worthless,  unmourn'd  titled  fool  to  praise  ; 
"  And  shall  we  not,  by  one  poor  grave  stone  learn, 
"  Where  genius,  wit,  and  humour  sleep  with  Sterne." 

His  works  consist  of,  1.  "  The  Life  and  Opinions 
"  of  Tristram  Shandy."  2.  "  Sermons."  3.  "  A  Sen- 
"  timental  Journey."  4.  *'-  Letters,"  published  since 
his  death. 


STEPHENS,  /GEORGE  ALEXANDER)  an  extra- 
traordinary  genius,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  resid- 
ing in  Holland.  George  received  an  education  supe- 
rior to  his  rank,  which  disgusted  him  with  the  counter, 
and  while 'a  youth,  he  testified  lor  the  theatre. 

Either  inclination  or  necessity,  and  probably  both, 
was  the  cause  of  his  taking  early  to  the  stage,  which 
employment  he  followed  for  some  years,  in  itinerant 
companies,  and  particularly  in  that  whose  principal 
station  was  at  Lincoln,  until  he  appeared  to  have 
fixed  his  residence  in  London,  where  he  established 
himself  by  engaging  at  Go  vent-Garden  theatre.  As  a 

-  o     o       o 

performer  he  waj>  contemptible,  for  in  that  line  he  did 
not  display  either  genius  or  merit.  Alter  Jiving  in 
every  kind  of  dissipation,  generally  necessitous,  and 
always  extravagant,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  enabled  him  to  place  himself  in 
independent  circumstances.. ..He  composed  a  strange 
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medley,  entitled,  "  A  Lecture  upon  Heads,"  the 
heads  of  which,  he  frequently  repeated  in  various 
companies,  and  often  paid  his  reckoning  with  his  hu- 
mour, particularly  at  the  Ben  Johnson's  Head,  in 
Little  Russel  Street. 

About  this  period,  being  in  company  with  Garrick 
and  Foote,  he  was  requested  to  repeat  some  of  his 
Lecture  upon   Heads,  which  so  pleased   those  gen- 
tlemen, that  they   persuaded   him  to  exhibit  it  upon 
the  stage,  and  he  accordingly  engaged  the  little  thea- 
tre  in   the   Hay-Market,  where  he  performed  it  for 
several  successive  nights   with  great    applause,  and 
to  good  houses.     Jt  must,  however,  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  Stevens  received  the  first  idea  of  his  Lecture 
at  a  village  where  he  was  manager  of  a  strolling  com- 
pany, from  a  country  mechanic,   who  described  the 
members  of  the   corporation,  with    great  spirit  and 
genuine  humour.     Alexander  improved   upon  these 
hints,  and  was  assisted  in   manufacturing  the  heads, 
by  the  same   hand.     Stevens  was  probably  the  first 
instance  that  can  be  produced,  of  the  same   person 
who,    by  his  writing   and  reciting,  could,  for  four 
hours  successively,  alone  entertain  an  audience.  This 
same  Lecture,  though  attempted  by  several  good  ac- 
tors, never  produced  the  visible   effect  it  did,  when 
delivered  by   him.     Having  exhibited  it  with  extra- 
ordinary success,   throughout   England,  he   went  to 
America,  and  met  with  great  applause  both  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.     After  an   absence   of  two  years, 
he  returned  to   England,  and   in  a  short   time  went 
over  to  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  an  agreeable  re- 
ception.    He  is  said   to  have  realized,    at  one  time, 
near  ten  thousand  pounds. 

He  was,  as  a  companion,  chearful,  humorous  and 
entertaining;  particular  after  the  manner  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Tom  D'Urfey,  by  his  singing  with  much 
drollery  and  spirit,  songs  of  his  own  writing,  many 
of  which  were  not  only  possessed  of  wit,  but  a  hap- 
py manner  of  expression,  and  an  originality  of  fancy,, 
VOL.  IV.  No.  29  Go 
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founded  upon  no  small  share  of  learning,  and  a  parti- 
cular intimacy  with  the  heathen  mythology.  He  wrote 
a  novel  in  two  vols.  undtjr  the  title  of"  The  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Fool;"  and  was  concerned  in  several 
periodical  productions,  particularly  Essays  in  the 
public  Ledger,  and  Beauties  of  the  Magazines,  in 
which  he  has  given  proof  of  a  considerable  share  of 
humour  and  genius.  He  also  wrote  the  following 
dramatic  pieces.  1.  "  Distress  upon  Distress,  or,  a 
Tragedy  in  True  Taste."  2.  "  The  French  Flogged, 
or,  The  British  Sailors  in  America."  3.  "  The  Court 
of  Alexander,"  and  4.  The  Trip  to  Portsmouth." 
He  had  retired  for  some  years,  to  Biggies  wade  in 
Bedfordshire,  his  health  being  much  impaired,  and 
his  faculties  greatly  debilitated,  where  he  died 
Sept.  6,  1784. 


STILLING  FLEET,  (BENJAMIN  ESQ.)  was  grand 
son  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  distinguished 
equal!)  as  a  naturalist  and  a  poet,  the  rare  union  so 
much  desired  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Aikin.  Both  the 
bishop  and  our  author's  lather  were  fellows  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  latter  was  also  F. 
R.  S.  M.  D.  and  Gresharn-professorof  physic  ;  but,  by 
his  marrying  in  1692,  he  lost  his  lucrative  offices,  and 
the  bishop's  favor;  a  misfortune  that  affected  both 
him  and  his  posterity.  He  however  took  orders,  and 
obtained,  by  his  father's  patronage,  the  rectory  of 
Newir.gton-Butts,  which  he  immediately  exchanged 
for  those  of  Wood  Norton,  and  Swanton  in  Norfolk. 
He  died  in  1708.  Benjamin,  his  only  son,  and  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  was  educated  at  Nor- 
wich school,  which  he  left  in  1720,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  excellent  scholar.  He  then  went  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Bently, 
the  master,  who  had  been  private  tutor  to  his  father, 
domestic  chaplain  to  his  grandfather,  and  was  much 
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indebted  to  the  family.  He  gained  admittance  on 
the  14th  of  April  1720,  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and 
became  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  but  by  the  mas- 
ter's influence,  was  rejected.  Alter  this  unexpected 
disappointment,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and,  by  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  world,  formed  many  honorable 
and  valuable  connections.  The  then  lord  Barririgtbh, 
in  a  very  polite  manner,  gave  him  the  place  of  mas- 
ter of  the  barracks  at  Kensington.  His  "  Calendar," 
was  formed  at  Stratton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1755,  at  the 
hospitable  seat  of  Mr.  Marsham,  who  had  made  se- 
veral remarks  of  that  kind,  and  had  communicated  to 
the  public,  his  curious  "  Observations  on  the  Growth 
of  Trees."  But  it  was  to  Mr.  Windham,  of  Filbry 
in  Norfolk,  that  he  appears  to  have  had  the  greatest 
obligations.  He  travelled  abroad  with  him;  spent  a 
great  proportion  of  his  time  at  his  house ;  and  was 
appointed  one  of  his  executors,  with  a  considerable 
addition  to  an  annuity  which  that  gentleman  had  set- 
tled upon  him  in  his  life  time.  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  ge- 
nius, led  him  pretty  much  to  the  study  of  history, 
which  he  prosecuted  as  an  ingenious  philosopher,  an 
useful  citizen,  and  a  good  man.  About  1733,  he  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Some 
Thoughts  Concerning  Happiness,"  and  in  1759,  a 
volume  of  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts"  appeared,  chiefly 
translated  from  essays  in  the  "  Amrcnitates  Acade- 
micae,"  published  by  Linnaeus,  interspersed  with  some 
observations  and  additions  of  his  own.  He  annexed 
to  it  some  valuable  "  Observations  on  Grasses,"  and 
dedicated  the  whole  to  George,  lord  Lyttleton.  Mr. 
Stillingflert  likewise  published  "  Some  Thoughts  Oc- 
casioned bv  the  late  Earthquakes,  1750,"  a  poem  in 
4to.  "  An  Essay  on  Conversation,  1757  ;"  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  anoritorio,  set  to  music  by  Stanley,  1760,  4to. 
"  The  Honor  and  Dishonor  of  Agriculture,"  translat- 
ed from  the  Spanish,  1760,  Svo.  and  "  Principles 
and  Powers  of  Harmony,  1771,"  4to.  a  very  learn- 
ed work,  built  on  Tartini's  "  Trattato  di  Musica  se- 
condo  la  vera  Scienza  dell'  Armenia."  Dodsley's 
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collection  of  poems,  entitle  him  to  no  small  degree  of 
rank  among  the  English  polite  writers.  The  "  Essays" 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Windham,  with  all  that  warmth 
of  friendship  which  distinguishes  the  author.  As  it 
is  chiefly  didactic,  it  does  not  admit  of  so  many  orna- 
ments, as  some  compositions  of  other  kinds.  How- 
ever, it  contains  much  good  sense  -y  shews  a  conside- 
rable knowledge  of  mankind,  and  has  several  passa- 
ges, that,  in  point  of  harmony  and  easy  versification, 
would  not  disgrace  the  writings  of  our  most  admired 
poets.  Here  Mr.  Sfillingfleet  more  than  once  shews 
himself  still  sore  from  Dr.  Bentley's  cruel  treatment 
of  him;  and  towards  the  beautiful  and  moral  close 
of  this  poem,  where  he  gives  us  a  sketch  of  himself, 
seems  to  hint  at  a  mortification  of  a  more  delicate  na- 
ture, which  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the  other 
sex.  His  London  residence  was  at  a  saddler's  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  he  died  a  bachellor,  Dec.  15,  1771, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  buried  in  St.  James'  churchy 
without  any  monument.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  had  or- 
dered all  his  papers  to  be  destroyed  at  his  death, 
possibly,  not  choosing  that  any  thing  of  his  might  be 
published  afterwards.  He  had,  however,  printed  in 
8vo.  eighteen  copies  of  the  following  articles.  1."  Jo- 
seph." 2.  "  Moses  and  Zipporah."  3.  "David  and 
Bathsheba."  4.  "  Medea." 


STRABO,  an  excellent  writer  of  antiquity,,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Tiberius's  reign,, 
has  left  the  public  a  very  valuable  work,  in  seventeen 
books,  entitled,  "  De  Rebus  Geographicis."  His 
family  was  ancient  and  noble,  and  originally  ofCnos- 
sus,  a  city  of  Crete ;  but  he  was  born  at  Amasia,  a 
town  of  Pontus.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  his 
education ;  for,  there  was  not  a  school  in  Asia,  whose 
master  had  any  reputation,  to  which  he  was  not  sent. 
When  he  was  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  Nysa,  to 
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learn  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  afterwards  studied 
philosophy,  and  heard  the  masters  of  the  several  sects, 
Xylander,  his  Latin  translator,  supposes  him  to  have 
embraced  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  and  discipline  ; 
but  this,  as  the  learned  Casaubon  and  others  have- 
observed,  is  expressly  against  several  declarations  or 
his  own,  which  shew  him  plainly  enough  to  have 
been  a  stoic.  Ancient  authors  have  said  so  little 
about  him,  that  we  know  scarcely  any  circumstances 
of  his  life,  but  what  we  learn  from  himself.  Me 
mentions  his  own  travels  into  several  parts  of  the 
world,  into  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia, 
and  other  islands.  He  mentions  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  several  facts  which  shew  him  to  have 
Jived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  but 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

o  o 


STUART,  (JAMES,  Esq.)  was  the  son  of  a  man- 
ner, as  whose  death,  his  wife  and  four  children,  of 
whom  James  was  the  eldest,  were  totally  unprovid- 
ed for.  At  an  early  period  he  exhibited  the  seeds  of 
a  strong  imagination,  brilliant  talents,  and  a  great 
thirst  for  knowledge  ;  drawing  and  painting  were  his 
earliest  occupations,  and  those  be  pursued  so  close- 
ly, while  a  boy,  that  he  contributed  considerably  to 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  family.  He  placed 
one  of  his  sisters  under  the  care  of  the  person  whom 
he  worked  for,  and  pursued  the  same  mode  for  ma- 
ny years,  of  maintaining  the  residue  of  his  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  such  a  charge, 
and  the  many  inducements  which  constantly  attract 
a  young  man  of  genius  and  talents,  he  employed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  those  studies  which  tended 
to  perfect  him  in  his  favorite  art.  He  attained  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  he  became  a 
correct  draftsman,  and  rendered  himself  master  of 
geometry,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics; 
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and  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  true,  that  neceg- 
sity  and  application  were  his  only  tutors ;  he  has  of- 
ten confessed  that  he  was  first  led  into  the  obliga- 
tion of  studying  the  Latin  J.mguage,  by  the  desire  of 
understanding  what  was  written  under  prints  publish- 
ed after  picture?;  of  the  ancient  masters.  As  his  years 
increased,  his  information  accompanied  their  pro- 
gress; he  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  his  unparalleled  strength  of  mind, 
carried  him  into  the  familiar  association  with  most  of 
the  sciences,  and  chiefly  that  of  architecture.  With 
such  qualifications,  yet  very  poor,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  seeing  Rome  and  Athens,  but  the  ties  of 
filial  affection,  was  the  cause  of  his  protracting  the 
journey,  until  he  could  ensure  a  certain  provision  for 
his  mother  and  her  family.  His  mother  died  ;  ...and 
he  had  soon  after  the  good  fortune  to  place  his  bro- 
ther and  sister  in  a  situation  likely  to  produce  them 
a  comfortable  support ;  and  then,  with  a  very  scanty 
pittance  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  on  foot  upon  his  ex- 
pedition to  Rome  and  thus,  he  performed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  journey,  travelling  through  Holland, 
France,  &c.  and  stopping  through  necessity  at  Paris, 
and  several  other  places  in  the  way,  where,  by  his 
ingenuity  as  an  artist,  he  procured  some  moderate 

O  *  1 

supplies  towards  prosecuting  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  made  himself  known 
to  the  late  Mr;  Dawkins,  and  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie, 
whose  admiration  ot  his  groat  abilities  and  wonderful 
perseverance,  secured  to  Vim  their  patronage  ;  and 
it  was  under  their  auspices,  th.it  he  went  onto  Athens, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years.  During  his  re- 
sidence there,  he  became  a  master  ot  architecture 
and  fortification,  and  having  no  limits  to  which  his 
mind  could  be  restrained,  he  engaged  in  the  army  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  where  he  served  a  campaign 
voluntarily,  as  chief  engineer. 

On  his   return  to  Athens,  he  anolied  himself  more 

I    i 

closely  to  make   drawings,  and  take  the   exact  mea- 
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surements  of  the  Athenian  architecture,  which  he 
afterwards  published  on  his  return  to  England,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years;  and,  which  work, 
from  its  classical  accuracy,  will  ever  remain  as  an 
honor  to  this  nation,  and  as  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  skill  This  work,  and  the  long  walk  the  author 
took  to  cull  the  materials,  have  united  themselves  as 
the  twro  most  honorable  lines  of  descent,  from  whence 
he  derived  the  title  of  Athenian  Stuart,  accorded  to 
him  by  all  the  learned  in  his  country. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  into 
the  late  Mr.  Dawkin's  family,  and  among  the  many 
patrons  which  the  support  of  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications acquired  him,  the  late  lord  Anson  led  him 
forward  to  the  reward  most  judiciously  calculated  to 
suit  his  talents  and  pursuits ;  it  was  by  his  lordship's 
appointment,  thai  Mr.  Stuart  became  surveyor  to 
Greenwich-Hospital,  which  he  held  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  with  universal  approbation. 

About  the  year  1781,  being  on  a  visit  at  Siting- 
bourne,  in  Kent,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  there,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  per- 
sonal qualifications  were  the  universal  admiration  of 
every  one  who  had  ever  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her.  The  old  Athenian  having  always  studied  thefine 
'arts,  was  an  excellent  judge  ana  discriminator  of  the 
just  line  of  beauty.  Though  the  experience  of  years 
had  increased  his  knowledge,  yet  it  had  not  impair- 
ed the  vigor  of  his  robust  constitution.  Disparity  of 
age  was  no  obstacle  with  the  lady,  and  Mr,  Stuart, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  felt,  and  returned  all  the 
happiness  ofr  an  accepted  lover.  The  parties  were 
soon  after  married ;  and  the  lady  and  her  father  and 
mother,  accompanied  Mr.  Stuart  to  his  house  in  Lei- 
cester Fields,  where  the  parents  Jound  a  hearty  wel- 
come, even  beyond  their  utmost  hopes.  The  fruits 
of  this  marriage,  arc  four  children.  This  great  man 
died  in  1788. 
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STUBBB,  (HENRY)  an  English  writer  of  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning,  and  especially  noted  in  his 
own  time,  was  born  at  Partney  near  Spilsbye,  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  27th  of  Feb.  1631.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  and  lived  at  Spilsbye,  but  being  in- 
clined to  theanabaptists,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it,  and, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  went  into  Ireland.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  there  in  1641,  the 
mother  fled  with  her  son  Henry,  into  England  ;  and, 
landing  at  Liverpool,  walked  on  foot  from  thence  to 
London.  There,  by  her  industry  with  her  needle, 
fehe  got  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  sent  Henry, 
he  being  ten  years  of  age,  to  Westminster  school. 
There  Dr.  Busby  was  so  struck  with  the  surprising 
parts  of  the  boy,  that  he  shewed  him  more  than  ordina- 
ry favour ;  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  jun.  who  happened,  one  day,  by  ac- 
cident, to  come  into  the  school.  Sir  Henry  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  frequently  supplied  him  with  mo- 
ney, and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  resorting  to  his 
bouse.  Soon  after  Sir  Henry  got  him  to  be  a  king's 
scholar,  and  his  master,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him 
money  to  buy  books,  clothes,  and  taught  him.  gratis 
en  account  of  the  progress  he  made. 

In  1649,  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ-Church, 
in  Oxford,  where,  shewing  himself  too  forward, 
pragmatical,  and  conceited,  he  was  often  kicked 
and  beaten.  However,  through  the  interest  of  his 
patron,  he  was  certainly  of  no  small  consequence  ^ 
for  the  oath,  called  the  Engagement,  being  framed 
by  the  parliament,  that  same  year,  was  some  time 
after,  sent  down  to  the  university  by  him,  and  he 
procured  some  to  be  turned  out,  and  others  to  be 
soared,  according  as  affection  or  disaffection  influ- 
enced him.  While  he  continued  an  under  graduate, 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  discourse  in  the  public 
schools  very  fluently,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which 
conveys  no  smali  idea  of  his  learning.  After  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  B,  A.  he  went  into  Scotland,  and 
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served  in  the  parliament  armv  there,  from  1653  to 
1655.  He  then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  in  1656, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  at  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Owen,  was,  in  1657,  made  second  keeper,  under  Dr. 
Barlow,  of  the  Bodlein  Library.  He  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation,  to  improve  himself  in  his 
studies,  and  held  it  till  1659;  when  he  was  removed 
from  it,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of  student  of  Christ- 
Church  ;  for  he  had  published,  the  same  year,  "  A 
"  Vindication'*  of  his  patron,  sir  Henry  Vane  ;  "  An 
*'  Essay  on  the  Good  Old  Cause,"  and  a  piece  entitled, 
"  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness,  with  an  Apology  for 
*'  the  Quakers/*  in  which  he  cast  reflections  upon  the 
clergy  and  universities. 

Some  time  after  his  rejection,  he  retired  to  S  rat- 
ford,  upon  Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  with  an  intention 
to  practice  physic,  which  he  had  studied  some  years; 
and  upon  the  restoration,  applied  to  Dr.  Morl^y,  soon 
after  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  protection  in  his  re- 
tirement. He  assured  him  of  an  inviolable  passive 
obedience*  which  was  all  he  could  or  would  pay,  till 
the  covenant  was  renounced  :  and  upon  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy,  received  confirmation  from  the 
hands  of  his  diocesan.  He  went  to  Jamaica  in  I65f,» 
being  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  Majesty's  Physi- 
cian, for  that  Island ;  but  the  climate  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and,  of  course,  he  returned  and  settled  at 
Stratford.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Warwick,  where 
he  gained  ver;  considerable  practice,  as  likewise  at 
Bath,  which  he  frequented  in  the  summer  season..... 
Before  the  restoration,  he  had  joined  Mr.  Hobbes, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  against 
Dr.  Wallace,  and  other  mathematicians ;  and  had 
published  a  very  smart  piece  or  two  in  that  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  Mr.  Hobbe's 
second.  After  the  restoration  he  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  some  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
or  rather  with  the  Royal  Society  itself,  in  which  he 
was  the  principal,  and  alone. 
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This  extraordinary  man,  after  a  life  of  almost  per- 
petual war  and  conflict,  in  different  ways,  whose  pub- 
lications are  very  numerous,  carne  to  an  untimely  end. 
Being  at  Bath,  one  summer,  he  had  a  call  from  thence 
to  a  patient  at  Bristol  ;  and  whether  because  it  was 
desired,  or  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  he 
set  out  in  the  evening,  and  went  a  bye-way.  He  was 
drowned  in  passing  a  river  about  two  miles  from 
Bath;  on  the  12th  of  July,  1676.  His  body  was 
found  the  next  morning,  and  the  day  after,  buried  in 
the  great  church  at  Bath.  A  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  antagonist,  Gianvill,  but  we  believe 
did  not  say  much  of  him. 


STUBER,  (Da.  HENRY)  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  of  German  parents,  but   in   what  year 
we  cannot  tell.     At  an  early   age  he  was  senbto  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  particular- 
ly noticed  and  beloved  by  all  those  under  whose  im- 
mediate direction  he  was   placed,  on    account  of  his 
great  genius,  unceasing  diligence,  and   amiable  dis- 
position and  temper.     He    passed  through  the   com- 
mon course  of  study,  in  a  shorter  time   than    usual, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  the  university  with  great 
reputation.       It    was   not    long,    before    he   entered 
on  the  study  of  physic,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  and  the   rapid  advances  he    made,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  friends  to   flatter   themselves, 
that  he  would  shine  as  an  eminent  and  useful  charac- 
ter in  the  profession.     Those  well  founded  expecta- 
tions of  his  success  in  this  pursuit,  were  destroyed, 
bv    his   forming  a   resolution  to  abandon   the  study. 
He  was  induced   to  take  this  step,  from  considering 
the  difftulty  and   uncertainty    which    attend  a  young 
man's  rising    in   this  profession  to  any   considerable 
degree  or"  notice  and  regard,  for  which  he  must  be  in- 
debted, more  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  accident,  or  the  number  and  interest  of 
his  connections.  The  business  of  this  profession  be- 

A 

ing  in  a  great  degree  domestic,  and  removed  from 
public  observation,  a  young  man  has  no  immediate 
opportunity  of  engaging  general  attention,  and  forc- 
ing his  way  into  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  world. 
He  is  condemned  to  pass  through  a  iong  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  can  only  arrive  at  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  eminence,  as  his  reputation,  by  long  expert 
ence,  becomes  confirmed,  and,  as  those,  who  occu- 
py the  heights  of  the  profession,  from  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  dislodge  them,  'gradually  retire 
from  their  posts. 

Dr.  Stuber  did  not  think  his  circumstances  were 
adequate  to  answer  this  pursuit.  After  he  had  ob- 
tained a  degree  in  the  profession,  he  relinquished  it, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  law. 
This  he  cultivated  in  the  intervals  of  leisure,  from  an 
attendance  on  one  of  the  public  offices  of  the  United 
States;  a  place  which  had  been  procured,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  more  immediate  exigences  of  his  situa- 
tion, by  the  recommendation  of  some  respectable 
characters,  whose  constant  patronage  and  friendship 
were  highly  advantageous  to  him3  at  the  same  time 
that  they  afforded  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  merit. 

In  pursuit  of  the  last  mentioned  object,  he  was 
prematurely  arrested,  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  reaping  the  fruit  of  those  talents  with  which  na- 
ture had  endowed  him,  and  of  a  youth  spent  in  the 
ardent  and  successful  pursuit  of  useful  and  elegant 
literature. 

We  know  of  but  few  men  who  have  acquired  such 
an  extent  and  variety  of  learning  at  so  early  an  age, 
or  displayed  so  much  strength  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. He  was  acquainted  with  the  outlines  and 
leading  principles,  of  almost  every  science. 

Medicine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  and  uni- 
versal of  tire  whole  circle  of  sciences,  and  embraces, 
in  all  its  different  branches,  the  greatest  number  of 
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objects,  and  the  most  extensive  variety  of  learning. 
The  cultivation  of  this  science,  had  introduced  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  all  those  that  border  upon, 
or  are  in- the  least  connected  with  it;  and  besides 
this,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  are  not  so  immediately  depen> 
dam  on  this  profession. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  important 
and  interesting  periods  of  history.  The  cultivation 
of  the  science  of  politics  and  government,  together 
with  a  natural  freedom  and  elevation  of  mind,  had 
impressed  him  with  the  warmest  zeal  for  liberty  and 
independence. 

He  had  bestowed  more  than  common  attention  on 
the  consideration  of  the  properties  of  the  mind,  its 
powers  and  operations,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of 
our  ideas. 

He  had  acquired  a  correct  and  classical  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  which  is  so  useful  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  polite  literature  of  that  country.  He 
had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  which  he  acquired  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Kunzie,  who,  at  that  time  was  a  professor  in  that 
university,  with  great  facility,  and  in  a  manner  dif- 
fering very  materially  from  that  in  which  they  are 
commonly  taught.  Instead  of  being  long  confined 
to  the  task  of  committing  to  memory,  all  the  rules  of 
grammar,  which  are  commonly  repeated  by  boys, 
without  their  being  able  to  comprehend  the  use  or  ap- 
plication of  them,  he  was  at  first  taught  to  read  the 
language,  and  thus  obtained  a  more  speedy  know- 
ledge ot  its  rules  of  construction,  and  had  them  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  upon  meeting  with, 
continual  examples  of  their  application.  To  this  me* 
thod  of  teaching,  he  attributed  the  facility  with  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  those  languages,  and  he 
thought  that  if  adopted  in  common  use,  it  would  very 
much  diminish  the  weight  of  the  most  frequent  ob- 
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jection  to  the  study  of  them  ;  that  a  great  portion  of 
time  is  wasted  in  it,  which  might  be  much  more  be- 
neficially employed.  This  reform  in  the  prese-nt  mode 
of  education,  is  recommended  by  him,  in  a  series  of 
letters  which  he  published  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
able  and  liberal  defences  of  them,  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  knowledge  he  possessed  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, was  not  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  acquired 
of  others.  He  was  a  correct  and  elegant  English 
scholar,  had  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  ex- 
tremely well  acquainted  with  the  force  and  beauties 
of  language.  He  wrote  with  uncommon  facility,  and 
in  an  easy,  concise,  forcible  style.  His  pen  was  of- 
ten employed  in  the  service,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  generally,  to  promote  some 
humane  or  useful  design.  The  Columbian  Maga- 
zine is  indebted  to  him  for  a  vast  number  of  interest- 
ing communications,  and  in  particular,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  and  useful  man, 
Dr.  Franklin,  which  appeared  in  the  same  publica- 
tion not  long  after  his  death.  He  displays  his  zeal 
in  this  performance,  for  the  honor  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  credit  of  our  country,  by  the  industry  with 
which  he  exposes  the  attempts  of  some  European 
writers,  to  rob  our  illustrious  fellow-citizen  of  the  re- 
putation of  some  of  those  discoveries,  to  which  he 
proves  him  to  have  an  unbounded  claim. 

Although  he  had  derived  much  from  the  learning 
and  labours  of  others,  he  owed  no  less  to  his  own  re- 
searches, observations,  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
mind.  Though  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
different  systems,  he  was  far  from  being  wedded  to 
any,  or  blindly  adopting  it  without  reason  and  inves- 
tigation. His  discriminating  mind,  selected  those 
parts  only,  that  could  abide  the  test  of  the  closest  ex- 
amination; for  his  imagination  though  warm,  was 
sufficiently  under  the  restraint  of  reason,  to  prevent  hirr 
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from  being  carried  away  by  plausible   or  ingenious 
theories. 

He  was  lets  than  most  men  under  the  awe  and  in- 
fluence of  great  names.  Books,  however  justly  emi- 
nent the  authors  of  them,  he  regarded  not  as  authori- 
ties, as  the  measure  of  our  opinions,  or  as  the  articles 
of  our  belief;  but  rather  as  affording  the  materials  of 
thought  and  enquiry,  and  laying  the  foundation  on 
which  we  are  to  build  the  superstructure  of  our  own 
systems  and  opinions.  His  ideas  were,  accordingly, 
on  many  subjects,  entirely  original.  He  had  deviat- 
ed from  the  commonly  received  track  of  opinion,  and 
opened  to  biaiself  what  he  thought  a  nearer  and  more 
direct  road  to  troth. 

Had  he  lived,  his  inquisitive  and  penetrating  genius 
might  have  rendered  him  an  useful  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  truth;  exploring  her  through  paths  where 
minds  less  bold  and  original,  would  not  have  adven- 
tured. 

Possessing  these  talents  and  qualifications,  which 
were  so  well  calculated  to  render  him  a  great  orna- 
ment and  most  useful  member  of  society,  and  endued 
with  a  disposition  which  was  not  only  a  security  against 
their  abuse,  but  insured  the  uniform  application  of 
them  to  promote  the  most  valuable  purposes,  his 
premature  death  before  he  had  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  deserves  to  be  regretted  as  a  public  loss. 
To  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  this 
loss  is  particularly  felt.  To  these,  he  had  highly  re- 
commended and  endeared  himself,  by  the  mildness 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  the  sensibility  and 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  the  unassuming  modesty 
of  his  manners,  and  his  interesting  and  animated  con- 
versation, which  was  always  liberal  and  rational,  and 
free  from  malice  or  personal  satire. 
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STUKELEY,  (WILLIAM)  a  noted  antiquary,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
born  at  Holhech  in  that  county,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 687.  The  first  part  of  his  education  he  received 
at  the  free-school  of  that  place,  under  Mr.  Edward 
Relsal,  and  was  admitted  into  Benet's-Coilegc  in 
Cambridge,  in  1703,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Fawcett,  and  chosen  a  scholar  there,  a  few  months 
after  ;  whilst  an  under  graduate,  he  often  indulged  a 
strong  propensity  to  drawing  and  designing  ;  and  be- 
gan to  form  a  collection  of  Antiquarian  books.  He, 
however,  made  physic  his  principal  study,  and  with 
that  view,  took  frequent  perambulations  through  the 
neighbouring  country,  with  the  famous  Dr.  Hales, 
Dr.  John  Grey,  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  in  search 
of  plants  ;  and  made  great  additions  to  Mr.  Ray's 
"  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam  ;".... which, 
with  a  map  of  the  county,  he  was  solicited  to  print, 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  and  various  domestic  avo- 
cations prevented  it.  He  studied  anatomy  under  Mr. 
Rolfe,  the  surgeon;  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of 
Signor  Vigani;  and,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  B.  in 
1709,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  practical  part 
of  medicine,  under  the  great  Dr.  Mead,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  He  first  began  to  practice  at  Boston,  in  his 
native  county,  where  he  strongly  recommended  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  Stanfield,  near  Folkingham.  He 

J  '  O 

removed  to  London  in  1717,  where,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead,  he  was  soon  after 
elected  F.  R,  S,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  revived 
that  of  the  antiquaries,  the  same  year,  to  which  last 
he  was  secretary  for  many  years.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  in  1719,  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  the  next  year  5 
about  which  time  he  published  an  account  of  "  Ar- 
thur's Oon,"  in  Scotland,  and  of  "  Graham's  Dyke," 
with  plates,  4to.  In  1722  he  was  appointed  to  read 
the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  in  which  he  gave  a  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  the  Spleen,  and  printed  it  in  1723, 
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together  with  some  anatomical  observations  on  tne 
dissection  of  an  elephant,  and  many  plates  coloured 
to  imitate  nature.  Conceiving  there  were  some  re- 
mains of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  free-masonry,  he 
gratified  his  curiosity,  and  was  constituted  master  of  a 
lodge,  to  which  he  presented  an  account  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  at  Dorchester,  4to.  After  having  been 
one  of  the  censors  of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  the 
council  of  the  royal  society,  and  of  the  committee  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments of  the  royal  observatory  of  Greenwich,  he  left 
London  in  1726,  and  retired  to  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  very  much 
respected.  In  1728,  he  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Robert  Williannson,  of  Allington,  near  Grantham, 
gen,  a  lady  of  good  family  and  fortune.  In  1737,  he 
lost  his  wife  ;  and  the  year  following,  married  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York*  and 
sister  to  his  intimate  friends,  Roger  and  Samuel  Gale, 
Esqs.  He  died  March  3,  1765.  By  his  own  parti- 
cular directions,  his  corpse  was  conveyed  in  a  private 
manner,  to  Eastham,  in  Essex,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard,  just  beyond  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  the  turf  being  laid  smoothly  over  it,  without 
any  monument.  His  great  learning  and  profound 
skill  in  researches,  enabled  him  to  publish  many  ela- 
borate and  curious  works,  and  to  leave  many  more 
ready  for  the  press.  Jn  his  medical  capacity,  his 
**  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen,"  was  well  received. 
His  "  Itinirarium  Curiosum,"  the  first  fruits  of  his  ju- 
venile excursions,  presaged,  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  his  riper  age,  when  he  had  become 
more  experienced.  The  curious  in  these  studies  were 
not  disappointed;  for,  -with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  his 
great  genius,  with  unwearied  pains  and  industry,  and 
some  years  spent  in  actual  surveys,  he  investigated 
and  published  an  account  of  those  stupendous  works 
of  the  remotest  antiquity,  Stonehinge  and  Abury,  in 
1743,  and  hath  given  the  most  probable  and  rational 
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account  of  their  origin  and  use,  ascertaining  also  their 
dimensions   with    the   greatest   accuracy.      So  great 
was  his  proficiency,  in  druidical  history,  that  his  fa- 
miliar friends  used  to  call  him,  "  the  arch  druid  of 
his  age."     His  works  abound  with  particulars   that 
shew  his  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  British  priest- 
hood ;  and  in  his  Itinerary,  he  announced  a  "  History 
of  the  ancient  Celts,  particularly  the  first  Inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,"  for  the  most  part  finished,  to  have 
consisted  of  4  vols.  folio,  with  above  300  plates,  many 
of  which  were  engraved.     In  his  "  Histon  of  Cairu- 
sius,"  in  2  vols.    4to,  1757,  and   1759,  he  has  bhev*n 
much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  settling  the  principal 
events  of  that  emperor's  government  in  Britain.     H;s 
discourses  under   the  title  of  "  Palaaographia  Sana, 
1736,"  on  the  "  Vegetable  Creation,  &c,"  bespeak 
him  a  botanist,  philosopher,  and  divine,  replete  with 
ancient  learning,  and  most  excellent  observations,  but 
a  little  too  much  transported  by  a  lively  fancy  and  in- 
vention.    He  closed  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  with 
completing  a  long  and   laborious  work,  on    ancient 
British  coins,  in  particular  of  Cunobeiin;  arid  felici- 
tated himself  on  having,  from  them,  discovered  many 
remarkable, curious  and  new  anecdotes,  relating  to  the 
reign  of  that  and  other  British  kings.     By  his  first 
wife,  Dr.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters  3  one  of  which 
died  young,  the  other  two  survived  him  and  got  mar- 
ried.    Bv  his  second  wife  he  had  no  children. 


SULLY,(MAxiMiLiAN  DE  BETHUNE,  DUKE  OF) 
one    of  the    most    able   and    honest    ministers    that 
France  could  ever  boast  of  having,  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  in 
1560.     From   his   earliest  youth   he  was  the  servant 
and  friend  of  henry    IV.  who    was    but  a  few  years 
older  than  him,  being  born  at  Beam,  in  1553.     He 
was  bred  in  the  opinions  and  doctrine  of  the  reform- 
VOL.  IV.  No.  29  Q  q 
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ed  religion,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued 
constant  in  the  profession  of  it,  wh'eh  fitted 
him  more  especially  tor  the  important  services  to 
which  providence  had  designed  him.  Jane  d'Alhert, 
queen  of  Navarre,  after  the  death  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  her  husband,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
wound  he  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1562, 
retired  to  Beam,  where  she  openly  made  a  profes- 
sion of  Calvinism.  She  -ent  for  H<  nry,  her  son,  from 
the  court  of  France  to  Pan,  in  1566,  and  put  him 
under  a  Huguenot  preceptor,  who  instructed  h»m  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  She  declar- 
ed herself  the  friend  ai  d  protectress  of  that  sect  in 
1566,  and  removed  to  Rochelle,  where  she  devoted 
her  son  to  the  defence  of  the  new  religion.  It  was  in 
that  quality  that  Henrv,  then  prince  of  Beam,  was 
declared  chief  of  the  party;  and  fallowed  the  army 
from  that  time  till  the  peace,  which  was  signed  at  St. 
Germains^  on  the  llth  of  Aug.  1  57O.  Ht  made  use 
of  that  favorable  opportunity  to  return  to  Beams,  to 
visit  his  estates,  and  his  government  of  Guyenna  ;  af- 
ter which,  he  came  to  reside  with  his  mother  at  Ro- 
cheile,  where  she  had  previously  settled. 

In  consequence  of  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
Protestants  by  the  peace  of  St.  Germains,  their  lea- 
ders thought  that  the  court  of  France  did  not  mean 
wTell;  and  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  in- 
tended by  the  peace,  than  to  prepare  for  the  most 
dismal  tragedy  that  was  ever  acted.  The  queen 
dowager,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  her  son  Charles 
J'X.  were  convinced  that  the  protestants  had 
now  become  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  by  force, 
and  of  course,  some  other  means  must  br  sought  out 
to  destroy  them;  a  resolution  was  then  fore  taken, 
to  extirpate  them  by  stratagem  and  treachery.  For 
this  end,  dissimulation  v\  as  absolutely  necessary,  and 
queen  Catharine  and  Charles  were  guilty  of  it  to  the 
J  i>t  degre<  ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  1571,  talked 
of  nothing  but  faithfully  observing  the  treaties  of  en- 
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frering  into  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  protes- 
tants,  and  carefully  preventing  all  occasions  of  re- 
kindling the  war.  That  there  might  not  be  the  least 
ground  for  suspicion,  the  court  of  France  proposed 
a  marriage  between  Charles  the  IXth's  sister,  and 
Henry,  prince  of  Beam,  and  pretended  that  they 
were  on  the  eve  ef  declaring  war  against  S;>ain,  which 
they  knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  Henry.  These 
things  enforced  with  great  seeming  frankness  and 
sir.ceritv,  entirely  gained  the  queen  of  Navarre;  who, 
though  at  first  she  had  her  doubts,  and  continued  ir- 
resolute for  some  months,  yielded  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1 572,  and  prepared  for  her  journey 
to  Paris,  as  was  before  proposed. 

There  were,  however,  a  thousand  circumstances, 
which  were  sufficient  to  render  the  sinceritv  of  those 
great  promises  suspected,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  protestants  suspected  them 
till  the  very  last.  Sally's  tather  was  one  of  the  suspi- 
cious number,  and  conceived  such  strong  apprehen- 
sions, that  when  the  report  of  the  court  of  Navarre's 
journey  to  Paris  first  reached  him,  he  could  not  believe 
it  true.  Firmly  persuaded  that  the  present  pleasing 
prospect  of  affairs  would  not  long  continue,  he  made 
haste  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  prepared  to  shut 
himself  with  his  effects  up  in  Rochelle,  when  every 
one  else  talked  of  nothing  else  but  leaving  it.  The 
queen  of  Navarre  soon  after,  informed  him  more  par- 
ticularly of  this  design,  and  requested  him  to  join  her 
in  her  way  to  Vendome.  He  went,  and  t^ok  Sully, 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  with  him.  At  Vendome, 
he  found  a  general  security,  and  an  air  of  satisfaction 
en  every  countenance;  while,  though  he  durst  not 
object  to  it  in  public,  yet  to  some  of  the  chiers  in  pri- 
vate, he  ventured  to  remonstrate.  Those  remonstran- 
ces, were  looked  upon  as  the  effects  ot  weakness  and 
timidity;  and,  not  wishing  to  seem  wiser  than  per- 
sons of  greater  understanding,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  with  the  torrent  of  public  opinion.  He 
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to  Rosny,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  proper 
condition  to  appear  at  the  magnificent  court  of  France, 
having  previously  presented  his  son  to  the  prince  of 
B  -arn,  in  presence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  and  assurances  of  the  most  invio 
lable  attachment.  Suily  did  not  return  to  Rosny  with 
his  father,  but  went  to  Paris  in  the  queen  of  Navarre's 
train.  He  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his 
studies,  hut  without  neglecting  to  pay  a  proper  court 
to  the  prince  his  master;  and  lived  with  a  governor, 
and  a  valet  de  chambre,  in  a  part  of  Paris  where  al- 
most all  the  colleges  stood,  and  continued  there  til! 
the  bloody  catastrophe,  which  happened  soon  after. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  flattering  than  the 
reception  which  the  queen  of  Navarre,  her  children, 
and  principal  servants,  met  with  from  the  king  and 
queen;  nor  more  obliging  than  iheir  treatment  of 
them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died,  and  some  his- 
torians assert  that  she  was  poisoned  ;  yet  the  whole 
court  seemed  sensibly  affected,  and  went  into  deep 
mourning.  Still  the  father  of  Sully,  and  a  conside- 
rable number  more  of  the  protestants,  suspected  the 
designs  of  that  court,  and  had  such  convincing  proofs, 
that  they  quitted  it,  and  even  Paris  itself,  or  at  least, 
staid  in  the  subutbs.  They  warned  prince  Henry  to 
be  cautious,  but  he  would  not  take  their  counsel; 
and  some  of  his  chiefs,  the  admiral  de  Coligny,  in  par- 
ticular, though  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious 
men  in  the  world,  were  equally  as  incredulous.  The 
horrid  act  to  be  perpetrated,  was  fixed  for  the  24th 
of  Aug.  1572.  The  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  fell 
this  year  upon  a  Sunday,  and  a  massacre  was  com- 
menced in  the  evening. 

All  the  necessary  measures  having  been  taken,  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  of  St.  Germain  1'Auxerrois  for 
mattins,  was  the  signal  for  beginning  the  slaughter. 
The  admiral  de  Coligny  was  first  murdered  by  a  do- 
mestic of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  duke  himself  stay- 
ing below  in  the  court,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
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©ut  of  the  window.  They  cut  off  his  head  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  queen-mother;  and,  when  they  had  of- 
fered all  manner  of  indignities  to  the  bleeding  car- 
case, hung  it  on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  Ail  the 
domestics  of  the  admiral,  were  afterwards  slain,  and 
the  slaughter  was,  at  the  same  time,  begun  by  the 
king's  emissaries*in  all  parts  of  thw  city. 

All  this  time  Sulty  was  in  bed,  and  awaked  from 
sleep  three  hours  after  midnight,  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  the  confused  cries  of  the  populace. 
His  governor  St.  Julian,  with  his  valet  de  chambre, 
went  hastily  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  unusual  up- 
roar; and,  without  doubt,  were  among  the  first  that 
were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury.  Sully  continued 
alone  in  his  chamber  dressing  himself,  when,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  saw  his  landlord  enter,  pale,  and  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  He  was  oi  the  reformed 
religion;  and,  having  learned  what  the  matter  was, 
had  consented  to  go  to  mass,  to  preserve  his  life  and 
his  house  from  being  pillaged.  His  business  at  that 
time  in  Sully 's  bed-room,  was,  to  persuade  him  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  take  him  with  him;  but  Sully  did 
not  think  proper  to  follow  him,  and  resolved  to  try  if 
he  could  gain  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  he 
had  studied;  though  the  great  distance  between  the 

house  where  he  then  was,  and  the  college,  made  the 

.  "  .         .. 

attempt  very  dangerous.  Having  disguised  himself 
in  a  scholar's  gown,  he  put  a  large  prayer-book  un- 
der his  arm,  and  went  into  the  street.  He  fell  into 
the  midst  of  a  body  of  guards;  they  stopped  him, 
questioned  him,  and  began  to  use  him  ill,  when  hap- 
pily for  him,  the  book  that  he  carried  was  perceived, 
and  served  him  for  a  pasport.  Twice  after  this,  he 
fell  into  the  same  danger,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  with  the  same  good  fortune.  At  last  he  ar- 
rived at  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  a  danger  stiij 
greater  than  any  he  had  yet  met  with,  awaited  him. 
The  porter  twice  refused  him  admittance,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  standing  in  the  street,  at  the  mer- 
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cy  of  the  furious  murderers,  who  increased  in  num- 
bers every  moment,  and  who  were  <  vdentlv  seeking 
for  their  prev,  when  ir  came  into  his  head  to  ask  for 
La  Fave,  then  principal  of  that  college,  an  excellent 
man,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved.  The  por- 
ter was  prevailed  on  by  some  small  pieces  of  money, 
which  were  pur  into  his  hand  ;  he  adfnitted  him,  and 
his  friend  carried  him  to  his  apartment,  where  two 
inhuman  brutes,  under  the  name  of  priests,  whom 
he  heard  say  Sicilian  vespers,  wished  to  force  him 
away,  that  they  might  glut  their  sight  with  viewing 
the  convulsive  gasps  of  Sully  ;  saying,  that  they  were 
ordered  not  to  spare  infants  at  the  breast.  All  the 
good  man  could  do,  was  to  conduct  him  privately  to 
a  distant  chamber,  where  he  locked  him  up;  and  in 
this  situation  he  was  obliged  to  continue  three  davs, 
uncertain  of  his  destiny,  not  seeing  any  one  but  a 
servant  of  his  friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  him  provisions. 

As  to  Henry,  king   of  Navarre,    though  he   had 
been  m  irried   to  Charles    the   IXth's    sister   but    six 
days  betore,    with    tlv>  greatest   solemnity,  and  with 
all  the  marks  of  kindness  and  affection  from  the  court, 
yer  he  was  treated  with  no  more  ceremony  th-\n  the 
rest.     Two  hours  before  day   he  was  awakened  by  a 
great  body  of  soldiers,  who  rushed  boldly  into  a  cham- 
ber in  the  Louvre,  where  he  and  the  prince  ofConde 
lav,  and  insolently  commanded    them  to  dress  them- 
selves, and  attend  the  king.     They   would    not  even 
suffer  ihe  tA?o  princes  to  take  their  swords  with  them, 
v.ho,  as  they  went,    saw   several   of  their  gentlemen 
massacred  before  their  eyes.    This  was  a  contrivance 
to  intimidate   them;    and,   with    the   same  view,  as 
Henry  went  to  the  king,  the  queen  gave  orders   that 
they  should  lead  him  under  the  vaults,  and  make  him 
pass  through  ihe  guards,  drawn   up  in   files  on  both 
sides,  and  in  menacing  postures.      Me  trembled,  and 
recoiled  two  or  three  steps  back,  but  the  captain  of 
the  guards  swearing,  that  they  should  do  him  no  hurt^, 
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lie  proceeded  through,  amidst  carbines  and  halherts. 
The  king  waited  for  them,  and  received  them  with  a 
countenance  and  eyes  full  of  fury  ;  ordering  them 
with  oaths  and  blnsphemies,  which  were  familiar  to 
him,  to  quit  a  religion,  which  he  said  had  been  adop- 
ted only  as  a  cloke  to  their  rebellion  ;  and  told  them, 
if  they  did  not  go  to  mass,  that  they  should  be  treat- 
ed as  criminals,  guilty  of  treason  against  divine  and 
human  majesty.  The  manner  in  which  these  words 
were  pronounced,  d:d  not  leave  the  least  r>om  to 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  them ;  and  the  princes  through 
necessity,  performed  what  was  requested  of  them  ; 
and  H-cinry  was  obliged  to  go  so  far,  as  to  send  an 
edict  into  his  dominions,  forbidding  the  exercise  of 
any  other  religion  but  the  Romish. 

The  court,  in  the  mean  time,  caused  orders  to  be 
sent  to  the  governors  in  all  the  provinces,  that  the 
protestants  should  be  treated  with  the  same  severity 
there,  that  they  had  experienced  at  Paris;  but  many 
of  them  nobly  refused  to  execute  such  orders,  and 
one  of  them  in  particular,  had  the  courage  to  write 
to  Charles  IX.  and  plainly  told  him,  that  "  he  was 
ready  to  die  in  his  service,  but  could  not  assassinate 
any  man  in  his  service."  The  abettors  and  prime 
actors  in  this  scandalous  and  cruel  affair  at  Paris, 
were  extremely  well  satisfied  with,  and  congratulat- 
ed themselves  on  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  tor 
the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  !  His  most  christain 
majesty,  alter  suffering  his  blood-thirsty  ministers  to 
murder  and  pillage  for  three  days,  thought  proper  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and,  accordingly, 
published  an  edict  at  Paris  tor  that  purpose  ;  and  Sully 
had  the  liberty  of  quitting  his  cell  in  the  college  of 
Burgundy.  In  a  short  time  after  his  liberation,  he 
saw  two  soldiers  of  the  guard,  agents  to  his  lather, 
enter  the  college,  who  had  given  him  a  relation  of 
u/hat  had  happened  to  his  son,  and  eight  days  after, 
he  received  a  letter  from  him,  advising  him  not  to 
quit  Paris,  since  his  prince  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
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it;  snd  adding,  that  he  should  follow  the  princes  ex- 
ample in  going  to  mass.  This  leisure  Sully  improved 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  He  found 
it  impracticable  in  a  court,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
learned  languages,  or  of  any  thing  called  learning  ; 
but  the  king  of  Navarre,  ordered  him  to  be  taught 
the  mathematics  and  history,  and  all  those  exercises 
which  give  ease  and  gracefulness  to  the  person;  that 
method  of  educating  youth,  with  a  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  form  the  manners,  being  known  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Henry  IVth  of  France,  who  was  himself 
educated  in  the  same  way, 

In  the  year  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 
escape  from  the  court  of  France,  while  he  was  hunt- 
ing near  Scnlis;  from  whence  his  guards  being  dis- 
persed, he  instantly  passed  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  went 
to  Alencon,  and  on  to  Tours$  where  he  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion.  A  bloody  war  was  now  expected  ;  and 
Catharine  cle  Medicis,  in  her  turn,  began  to  tremble ; 
and  indeed,  from  that  time  till  1589,  his  life  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  mixture  of  battles,  negociations,  and 
love  intrigues,  which  last,  made  no  inconsiderable 
part  ot  his  business  Sully  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  who  continued  to 
attend  him  to  the  end  of  his  lite,  serving  him  in  the 
different  capacities  of  soldier  and  statesman,  as -the 
condition  oi  his  affairs  required, 

Henry  III.  upon  his  death  bed,  declared  the  king 
of  Navarre  his  successor,  and  he  actually  did  succeed 
him,  but  not  without  great  difficulties.  Most  of  the 
lords  acknowledged  him  king-,  whether  catholic  or 
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protestant,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  court;  but 
the  leaguers  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
title,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  city  of  Paris  persisted  in  its  revolt,  till  the 
22cl.  of  March,  1564.  The  only  cause,  with  the  ad- 
vice ot  Sully,  of  his  embracing  the  Catholic  faith, 
was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  France,  tohosc 
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advice  he  had  considered  as  sacred,  and  who  he  had 
long  since  taken  into  the  sincerest  confidence ;  and 
the  celebrated  du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  was 
made  the  instrument  of  his  conversion.  He  attempt- 
ed also,  but  in  vain,  to  convert  Sully.  This  change 
of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  although  it  quietted  things 
for  the  present,  did  not  secure  him  from  continual 
plots  and  troubles  ;  for,  being  made  upon  political 
motives,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  it  not  sincere. 

Sully  was  now  the  first  minister  to  Henry ;  and  he 
performed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and  good  minister, 
while  his  master  performed  the  offices  of  a  great  and 
good  king.  He  attended  to  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, prosecuted  extortioners,  and  those  who  were 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  and,  in  short, 
restored  the  kingdom  in  a  few  years,  from  a  most 
desperate  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Henry 

was  murdered  the  7th  of  Mav,  1610;  having  had  se- 
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veral  forebodings  of  the  assassination.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  with  which  he  was  very  much 
afflicted,  Sully  retired  from  court.  The  life  he  led  in 
retreat,  was  accompanied  with  decency,  grandeur, 
and  even  majesty ;  yet  it  was,  in  some  measure,  im- 
bittered  by  domestic  troubles,  arising  from  the  extra- 
vagance and  ill  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rosny.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  Villebon. 
on  the  22d  December,  164-1,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two,  and  his  duchess  caused  a  statue  to  be 
erected  over  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  with  at 
long  panegyric  inscription  on  the  back  of  it. 

The  "  Memoirs  de  Sully,"  have  always  been  rank- 
ed among  the  best  books  of  French  history.  They 
are  full  of  numerous  and  various  events;  wars  fo- 
reign and  domestic;  interests  of  state  and  religion; 
master  strokes  of  policy  ;  unexpected  discoveries; 
struggles  of  ambition;  stratagems  of  policy;  embas- 
sies and  negociations.  They  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and  published  both  in  4to.  and  8vo. 

VOL.  IV.  No.  30  R  r 
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SWJFT,  (DR.  JONATHAN)  an  illustrious  Irish 
wit;  and  justly  celebrated  for  his  poetical  abili- 
ties, was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and 
born  November  30,  1667.  His  grandfather,  Mr. 
Thomas  Swift,  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  married  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Dryden,  aunt  of 
Dryden  the  poet ;  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Godwin, 
Thomas,  Dryden,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam. 
Thomas  was  bred  at  Oxford,  but  died  young  ;  God- 
win was  a  barrister  of  Grays  Inn;  and  William,  Dry- 
den, Jonathan,  and  Adam  were  attornies.  Godwin 
having  married  a  relation  of  the  old  marchioness  of 
Ormond,  the  old  duke  made  him  attorney-general  of 
the  palatine  of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland.  Godwin  like- 
wise determined  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
tune in  that  kingdom,  and  the  same  motive  induced 
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his  four  brothers  to  go  with  him.  Jonathan,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  snd  before  he  went  into  Ireland, 
married  Mrs.  Abigail  Erick,  a  gentlewoman  of  Lei- 
cestershire ;  and,  about  two  years  after,  left  her  a  wi- 
dow, with  one  child,  a  daughter,  and  in  a  situation 
likely  to  have  another,  having  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds,  which  her  husband 
had  purchased  for  her  in  England,  immediately  after 
his  marriage.  In  this  situation  she  was  taken  into  the 
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family  of  Godwin,  her  husband's  eldest  brother  3  and 
there,  about  seven  months  alter,  cur  dean  was  born. 

When  he  was  about  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
tht  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  having  continued  there 
eight  years,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  Dublin.  He  applying  himself  to  books  of 
history  and  poetry,  to  the  neglect  of  all  academical 
learning,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  refused  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  for  insufficiency  ;  and  was  at  last  ad- 
mitted special?  gratia,  which  is  there  considered  as  the 
highest  degree  of  reproach  and  dishonour.  Stung  with 
the  disgrace,  he  studied  eight  hours  each  day,  tor  se- 
ven years  following.  He  commenced  these  studies 
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tit  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  continued  them 
three  years,  and  during  this  time,  he  drew  up  the  first 
sketch  of  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

In  1688,  his  uncle  Godwin  was  seized  with  a  le- 
thargy, and  soon  deprived  both   of  his  speech   and 
memory;  by  which  misfortune  Swift,  being  left  with- 
out  support,   took  a  journey   to  Leicester,    that  he 
might  consult  with  his  mother,  what  course  of  life  it 
was  best  to  pursue.     At  this  time  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple was  in  high  reputation,  and   honoured  with   the 
confidence  and  familiarity  of  king  William.     His  fa- 
ther, Sir  John  Temple,  had  been  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland,  and  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Godwin  Swift,  which  continued  till  his  death  ;  and 
Sir  William,  who  inherited  his  title  and  estate,  had 
married  a  lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Swift  was  related  :  she 
therefore  advised  her  son  to  communicate  his  situa- 
tion to  Sir  William,  and  solicit  his  directions  what  to 
do.     Sir  William  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  Swiff's  first  visit  continued  two  years.     Sir  Wil- 
liam had  been  ambassador  and  mediator  of  a  general 
peace  at  Niraeguen,  before  the  revolution;  in  which 
character,  he  became  known  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  frequently  visited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  and  asked  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  ut- 
most   importance.       Sir    William    being  then  lame 
with  the  gout,  Swift  sometimes  attended  his  majesty 
in  his  walks  in  the  garden,  who  admitted  him  to  much 
familiarity,  and  offered   to  make   him  captain  of  the 
horse,  but  Swift's  mind  fixed  on  an  ecclesiastical  life. 
About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  for 
triennial  parliaments,  which  the  king  was  very  much 
averse  to,  and  went  to  consult  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  soon  afterwards  sent  Swift  to   Kensington  with 
the  whole  account  in  writing,  to  convince  the  king 
how  ill  he  was  advised.     This  was  Swift's  first  em- 
bassy to  court,  who,  though  he  understood  English 
history  and  the   matter  in  hand  very  well,  did  not 
prevail. 
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In  about  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he 
thought  proper  to  take  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Ox- 
ford ;  find  accordingly,  in  1692,  was  admitted  ad 
eundum*  with  many  civilities.  From  Oxford  he  re- 
turned to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  assisted  him  in  re- 
vising his  works:  and  at  the  same  time  improved  his 
own  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  added  the  digressions. 
From  the  conversation  of  Sir  William  Swift  greatly  in- 
creased his  political  knowledge ;  but,  suspecting  that 
he  neglected  to  provide  for  him,  merely  that  he  might 
be  kept  in  his  family,  Swift  at  length  resented  it  so 
warmly,  that  a  quarrel  ensued,  which  parted  them. 

He  was  now  resolved  to  take  orders ;  and  soon  ar- 
ter  obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Cape],  at  that 
rime  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  pre- 
bend of  Kilroct,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  one 
hundred  pounds  per  year.  But  Sir  William  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  content  himself  without  the  conver- 
sation and  company  of  Swift ;  and  therefore  urged  him 
to  resign  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a  friend,  promising 
to  obtain  preferment  for  him  in  England,  if  he  would 
return.  He  consented,  and  Sir  William  was  so  well 
pleased  with  this  act  of  kindness,  that,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  about  four  years,  his 
behaviour  was  such,  that  the  utmost  harmony  existed 
between  them.  Swift,  as  a  testimony  of  his  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  wrote  the  «  Battle  of  the  Books,"  of 
which  Sir  William  is  the  hero;  and,  when  Sir  William 
died,  he  left  him  a  pecuniary  legacy,  and  his  posthu- 
mous works.  After  his  death,  Swift  applied  by  pe- 
tition, to  king  William,  for  the  first  vacant  prebend 
of  Canterbury  or  Westminster,  for  which  the  royal 
promise  had  been  obtained  by  his  late  patron,  whose 
posthumous  works  he  dedicated  to  his  majesty,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  success  of  that  application  :  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  king  took  the  least  notice  of  Swift, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  William.  He  now  accepted  the 
invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkley,  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  as  a  chap- 
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lain  and  private  secretary  ;  but  a  short  time  removed 
him  from  this  post,  upon,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
this  removal  was,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergyman  ; 
for  when  the  deanery  of  Derry  became  vacant,  and  it 
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was  the  earl  of  Berkley's  turn  to  dispose  of  it,  Swift, 
instead  of  receiving  it  as  an  atonement  for  his  late 
usage,  was  put  off  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and 
Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  together 
did  not  amount  to  half  its  value.  He  went  te-reside 
at  Laracor,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest,  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  devotion. 

During  his  residence  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ire- 
land, a  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of 
Stella.  He  became  acquainted  with  this  lady  while 
he  lived  with  Sir  William  Temple;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  his  steward,  named  Johnson  ;  and  when 
SirWilliam  died,  he  left  her  1000  pounds,  in  considera- 
tion for  her  father's  faithful  services.  She  was  in  her 
18th  year  when  she  left  England,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Dingby,  a  lady  who  was  15  years  older.  Whe- 
ther at  this  time,  Swift  desired  the  company  of  Stella 
as  a  wife,  or  a  friend,  we  are  not  certain ;  but  the 
reason  they  assigned  for  quitting  England  was,  that 
in  Ireland,  the  interest  of  money  was  higher,  and  liv- 
ing much  cheaper, 

Swift  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1701,  and  in 
1702,  soon  after  the  death  of  king  William,  went  to 
England,,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  had  settled  at  La- 
racor, a  journey  which  he  was  very  fond  of  taking, 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  In  a  short  time  he 
became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and  was  known  both  by 
whigs  and  tories,  in  that  character.  He  had  received 
his  education  among  the  former,  but  for  some  reason, 
finally  attached  himself  to  the  latter.  In  1761,  he 
published  ^  A  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissen- 
"  tions  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens 
"  and  Rome,  with  the  Consequences  they  had  upon 
"  both  those  States;"  this  was  in  behalf  of  king 
William  and  his  ministers,  against  the  violent  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the   house  of  commons;  but  from  that 
year  till  1708,  he  did  not  write  any  political  tracts. 

\Vhile  he  was  in  England,  in  17  iO,  the  primate  of 
Ireland  empowered  him  to  solicit  the  queen  to  re- 
lease the  clergy  from  paying  the  twentieth  parts  and 
first  friuts,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Ilarley  be^an.  Swift  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  who 
appear  to  have  courted  and  caressed  him.  with  un- 
common assiduity.  Every  Saturday  he  dined  at  Mr. 
Ilarley's  with  the  lord  keeper,  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John, 
and  the  lord  Rivers.  On  that  day,  for  some  time,  no 
other  person  was  admitted  ;  but  at  length  this  select 
company  was  increased  to  sixteen.  From  this  time 
he  supported  the  interests  of  his  new  friends  with  all 
his  power,  in  pamphlets,  poems,  and  periodical  pa- 
pers;  his  intimacy  with  them  was  so  remarkable,  that 
be  was  thought  not  only  to  defend,  but, -in  some  de- 
gree, to  direct  their  measures ;  and  such  was  his  im- 
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portance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opposite  partys  that 
many  speeches  were  made  against  him  in  both  houses 
of  parliament;  there  was  also  a  reward  offered  for  dis- 
covering the  author  of  the  "  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs."  In  171 1,  he  published  the  "  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,"  a  piece,  which  he  says,  cost  him  much  pains, 
and  which  succeeded  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  From  this  period,  till  1713,  he  em- 
ployed himself  with  unwearied  diligence  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministry ;  and,  while  he  was  at  Windsor, 
just  at  the  conclusion  ,of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he 
drew  the  first  sketch  of"  An  History  of  the  four  last 
Years  of  Queen  Anne.*1  He  afterwards  finished  this, 
and  came  into  England  to  publish  it,  but  lord  Bol- 
Ihigbroke  dissuaded  him  from  it,  by  telling  him,  that 
it  was  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  party-writing,  that 
though  it  might  have  answered  very  well  in  the  time 
of  their  administration,  it  would  now  be  a  dishonour 
to  just  history.  It  appears  that  Swift  was  extremely 
fond  of  this  work,  but  since  his  friend  did  not  approve 
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of  it,  he  determined  to  throw  it  aside  ;  Dr.  Lucr.s, 
however,  procured  the  MS,  and  published  it, 

All  this  time  he  remained  without  receiving  anf 
reward  or  gratuity,  and  it  was  not  till  J71S  that  lie 
accepted  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  He 
immediately  left  England,  with  an  intention  ef  taking 
possession  of  this  new  dignity,  but  did  not  stay  above 
a  fortnight  in  Ireland,  being  urged  by  a  number  of 

Q  v_J  vJ  J 

letters  to  come  back  and  reconcile  the  lords  Oxford 
and  Bollingbroke.  On  his  return  he  found  their  ani- 
mosity increased;  and  having  predicted  their  ruin 
from  this  very  cause,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole  interest 
of  their  party  depended.  After  he  had  attempted 
this  by  various  methods,  in  vain,  he  retired  to  a  friend's 
house  in  Berkshire,  where  he  stayed  tili  the  queen's 
death,  and  while  he  was  at  this  place,  wrote  a  dis- 
course, entitled,  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
"  State  of  Affairs  ;"  which  was  not  at  that  time  pub- 
lished. 

At  the  time  Swift  first  went  to  take  possession  of 
his  deanery,  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and 
honour,  but  upon  his  return  after  the  queen's  death, 
he  found  the  scale  turned,  and  experienced  nothing 
but  pointed  marks  of  contempt  and  indignation,  The 
power  of  the  tories,  and  the  dean's  credit  were  at  an 
end  ;  and  as  a  design  to  bring  in  the  pretender  had 
been  imputed  to  the  queen's  ministry,  so  Swift  now 
lay  under  much  odium,  as  being  supposed  to  be  a 
well/ wisher  to  that  cause. 

The  first  remarkable  event,  after  his  settlement  at 
the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  with  Mrs,  Johnson,  in 
1716,  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  maintained  an  inti- 
mate friendship  for  more  than  sixteen  years*. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  tedious  courtship,  were  never  together,  except  in  the 
company  of  a  third  person  :  This  precaution,  he  says,  was  taken  to  prevent 
scandal.  After  their  marriage,  it  is  asserted,  they  lived  pretty  much  after  the 
same  way,  inhabiting  different  houses ;  and  this  mode  of  life  was  continued  tili 
her  death. 
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From  the  year  of  Swift's  marriage  till  1720,  there 
seems  to   be  a   vacuum  in  the  dean's  life,  which  his 
biographer  has  found  difficult  to  fill  up.     It  is  how- 
ever, supposed  that  he  employed  this  time  in  writing 
"  Gulliver's  Travels/1      He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
"  Proposal  for   the   Use  of  British  Manufactures," 
which  marie  him  very  popular ;  the  more  so  because 
a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer  on 
account   of  ir.     In    1724,  he  wrote   the  "  Drapier's 
"  Letters,"  which  added  considerably  to  his  reputa- 
tion.    He  went  several  times  to  England,  to  visit  Mr. 
Pope,  after  his  settlement  at  his  deanery.  On  the  28th 
of  Jan.   1728,  he  lost  his  beloved  Stella,   in  her  44th 
year,  regretted  by  the  dean  with  such  excess  of  affec- 
tion, as  the  keenest  sensibility  could  only  feel,  and  the 
most  excellent  character  could  excite  :  she  had  been 
on  the  decline  from  the  year   1724.     The  dean's  life 
now  became  much  more  retired,  and  the  austerity  of 
his  temper  increased,  and  he  was  so  much  changed, 
that  he  somtimes  avoided  the  company  of  his  most  in- 
timate    friends.     Fie  frequently    passed   his   solitary 
hours  in  writing  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  although 
his  mind  was  greatly  depressed,  and  his  principal  en- 
joyment at  an  end  when  his  wife  died,  yet  there  is  an 
air  of  levity  and  trifling  in  some  of  his  writings  after- 
wards, that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other;  such,  in 
particular  are  his  "  Directions  to  Servants,"  and  seve- 
ral of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan.     In  1733, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  test  act,  in 
Ireland,  the  dissenters  oiten  affected  to  call  themselves 
brother-protestants,    and  fellow  christinns,    with  the 
members  of  the  established  church.    Upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  dean  wrote  a  small  copy  of  verses,  which  so 
provoked  one  Bettesworth,  a  lawyer,  and  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  that  he  swore,  in  the  hearing  of 
many  persons,  that  he  would  have  satisfaction,  either 
by   murdering  or  maiming  the  author  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  engaged  his  footman,  with  two  ruffians  to 
secure  the  dean,  wherever  he  could  be  found.     This 


. 
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being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  within 
the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean  in 
form,  and  presented  a  paper,  subscribed  with  their 
names,  in  which  they  solemnly  engaged,  in  behalf 

of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  liberty,  to  defend 

*  * 

his  person  and  fortune,  as  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  his  country.  When  this  paper  was  delivered, 
Swift  was  in  bed,  deaf  and  giddy,  yet  made  out  to 
dictate  a  proper  answer.  These  fits  of  deafness  and 
giddiness,  which  were  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  fruit 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  became  more 
frequent  and  violent  as  he  grew  older  ;  and,  in  1736, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  satire  on  the  Irish 
parliament,  which  he  intitled  the  "  Legion  Club,"  he 
was  siezed  with  one  of  those  fits,  the  effect  of  which 
was  so  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem  unfinished, 
and  never  afterwards  attempted  a  composition,  either 
in  prose  or  verse,  that  required  a  course  of  thinking, 
or  perhaps  more  than  one  sitting  to  ninish.  From 
this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  passions  to  pervert  his  understanding. 
Early  in  1742,  his  reason  was  subverted,  and  his 
rage  became  absolute  madness.  He  died  in  Oct. 
1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  77.  By  his  will,  dated 
in  May,  1740,  just  before  he  ceased  to  be  a  reason- 
able man,  he  left  about  1200  pound  in  legacies;  and 
the  residue  of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about 
11,000  pound  to  erect  and  endow  an  hospital  for 
idiots  and  lunatics.  He  was  buried  in  the  great  aisle 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  under  a  stone  of  black  mar- 
ble inscribed  with  a  latin  epitaph,  written  by  him- 
self, which  shews  a  most  unhappy  misanthropic  state 
of  mind. 


TACITUS,  (CAius  CORNELIUS)  a  Roman  his- 
torian of  whose  ancestors  nothing  is  known,  and  but 
little  of  himself.  His  first  employ  is  'said  to  have 
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been  that  of  procurator  to  Vespasian,  in  Gailia  Belgica. 
It  is  supposed  that  on  his  return  to  Rome,  Tacitus 
advanced  him  to  the  post  of  quaestor.  The  next 
situation  that  we  find  Tacitus  in,  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Julius  Agracola,  famous  for  his  exploits 
in  Britain,  whose  life  he  has  written,  Lipsius  con- 
jectured, and  Mr.  Bayle  approves  the  conjecture, 
that  Tacitus  was  horn  either  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  or,  in  the  first  of  that  of  Nero: 
and  supposes  him  to  have  died  in  that  of  Hadrian. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  all  historians 
that  make  mention  of  him,  agree  that  he  lived  to 
be  old.  The  remains  of  Tacitus  shew,  that  the  an- 
cients did  not  think  more  highly  of  him  than  he 
deserved.  He  was  by  far,  the  greatest  orator  and 
and  statesman  of  his  time  ;  he  had  long  frequented 
the  bar  with  great  applause  ;  he  had  passed  through 
all  the  high  offices  of  state,  but  all  those  honorable 
posts,  gave  him  little  glory,  compared  to  that  which 
he  acquired  by  the  performances  of  his  pen.  His 
"  History,"  which  extended  from  the  reign  of  Galba, 
inclusively,  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  exclusively,  was 
highly  esteemed  ;  and  his  "  Annals,"  equally  so. 
Besides  these  there  remain  of  Tacitus,  "A  Treatise 
of  the  Situation,  Customs,  and  People  of  Germany," 
as  for  the  Dialogue  "  De  oratorbus  :  sive  de  causes 
corruptae  eloquentise,"  though  commonly  printed  with 
Tacitus's  works,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  him,  yet 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  production 
of  soni£  other  person. 


TASSO,  (TORQUATE)  an  illustrious  Italian  poet, 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of 
the  Terregiana,  and  born  at  Serento,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  1544.  He  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  there.  It 
is  said  that  he  applied  himself  too  closely  to  books, 
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that  when  he  was  seven,  he  had  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  At  that 
time  he  composed  orations,  which  he  recited  in  pub- 
lic, and  poems,  infinitely  beyond  his  tender  years. 
He  must  indeed  have  been  strangely  mature,  for  v/e 
are  confidently  assured,  that  he  was  involved  in  a 
sentence  of  death  with  his  father,  when  he  was  not 
nine  years  old.  His  father,  however,  ventured  to 
leave  him  at  Rome  while  he  attended  his  master  to 
France  ;  with  whom  he  continued  there  three  or  four 
years;  at  his  death  he  returned  to  Italy  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  had  earnestly  invited  him  to  come  to 
his  court  and  made  him  his  first  secretary.  Hither  he 
sent  for  Torquate,  then  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  scarcely  arrived  at  Mantua,  when  he  was  made 
to  acompany  Scipio  de  Gonzaga  :  the  young  prince  of 
Mantua,  who  was  about  his  own  age,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua?  there  he  staid  for  five  years  ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which,  he  maintained  public  thesis's  in  philos- 
ophy, divinity,  civil  and  common  law.  These  stud- 
ies, however,  had  not  so  far  engrossed  him,  but 
that  he  found  time  to  gratify  that  inclination  which 
he  had  naturally  for  poetry  ;  and  the  year  following, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  surprised  the  public 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  with  his  "  II  Rinaldo," 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1562.  4to.  He  was  now  so  ele- 
vated with  his  success,  that  he  entirely  abandoned 
the  law,  a  profession  which  his  father  had  chose  for 
him,  and  turned  his  whole  time  to  poetry.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  was  admitted  a  membet  of  the  academy  of 
the  Etrei  at  Padua;  he  took  the  name  ofPenteto 
or  the  penitent,  to  denote  his  repentance  for  having 
wasted  so  much  time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  which 
he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  muses. 

At  Padua  he  began  his  celebrated  poem,  enti- 
tled Gerusalemme  Liberata  ;"  and,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  if  he  had  continued  in  that  convenient 
situation  till  he  had  finished  it;  but,  in  1565,  he  re- 
moved to  Ferrara  at  the  solicitation  of  Duke  Al- 
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phonsus,  ?.nd  the  cardinal  Lewis,  his  brother,  who 
greatly  esteemed  and  loved  him.  The  duke  gave 
him  lodgings  in  his  palace,  and  by  his  bounty,  put 
iiim  into  a  situation  to  live  happily,  and  at  ease, 
and  to  make  his  residence  at  Ferrara  the  more  se- 
cure, pressed  him  by  his  secretary,  to  an  advanta- 
geous match  ;  but  Tasso  would  not  listen  to  this, 
in  1572,  pope  Gregory  sending  cardinal  Lewis  to 
France  in  the  quality  of  legate,  Tasso  accompanied 
him,  and  received  great  marks  of  esteem  from  Charles 
IX,  Upon  his  return  to  Ferrara,  he  composed  his 
"  Aininta,"  a  pastoral  comedy,  which  was  acted 
with  great  api>lr.use,  and  was  printed  at  Venice  in 

O  *    I  l 

158l,  his  father  died  at  Ostiglia  upon  the  Po,  of 
which  place,  the  duke  of  Mantua  had  given  him  the 
government. 

While  lie  resided  at  Ferrara,  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  a  gentleman  of  that  town,  to  whom  he 
disclosed  all  his  thoughts,  except  those  of  an  amor- 
ous nature,  for  he  supposed  that  the  princess  Eleanor, 
sister  to  the  duke  ot  Alphonsus,  had  a  tender  regard 
for  him,  and  this  he  kept  in  his  own  breast;  but  his 
friend  became  suspicious  and  searched  into  the  mys- 
tery, and  at  last  made  discoveries  to  others,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  Tasso  :  Tasso  demanded  an  ex- 

O  J 

planationj  but  his  complaints  were  disregarded,  and 
he  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear, 
which  so  irritated  his  antagonist,  that  a  challenge  was 
the  consequence,  and  Tasso  met  the  gentleman  -, 
when,  as  they  were  engaged,  three  brothers  of  the 
gentleman  came  up,  and  basely  fell  upon  Tasso. 
Notwithstanding  this  foul  play,  Tasso  was  able  to 
take  his  part  against  the  four,  and  had  wounded  his 
antagonist  and  one  of  the  brothers,  when  people 
came  up  and  parted  them.  By  this  engagement  he 
gained  great  fame  as  a  swordsman  ;  but  it  appears 
that  this  was  not  sufficient  ro  preserve  him  from  nu- 
merous evils  that  followed.  His  antagonists  were 
obliged  to  fly,  on  account  of  the -little  regard  they  had 
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shewn  to  a  person  under  the  duke's  protection  and 
in  his  palace ;  and  Tasso  was  put  under  guard,  not  as 
a  punishment,  but  to  secure  him  against  the  assaults 
of  his  enemies.  He  wa-3  connned  in  prison,  where 
he  fell  into  the  deepest,  melancholy  ;  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  he  in  some  degree  recovered  his  spirits,  and 
made  his  escape.  He  travelled  to  Turin,  where  he 
concealed  himself  for  some  time  under  a  fictitious 
name;  he  was  at  last  discovered,  and  introduced  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke  had  him  to  court,  as- 
signed him  appartments  there,  and  shewed  him  all 
the  marks  of  esteem  and  affection  ;  but  all  this  kind- 
ness did  not  cure  him  of  his  melancholy.  He  was 
apprehensive  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  indignation 
against  him,  and  being  full  of  suspicions  and  terrors, 
he  set  out  one  morning,  without  any  sort  of  prepara- 
tion, or  even  giving  a  hint  of  his  intention,  towards 
Rome;  and  when  he  had  arrived  there,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  the  palace  of  cardinal  Albano,  and  was 
received  with  great  kindness  and  affection.  After 
staying  some  time  in  this  city,  and  receiving  the  visits 
of  all  men  of  consequence,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  of 
revisiting  his  native  soil,  and  his  sister  Cornelia,  who, 
since  his  departure,  had  married  and  settled  there; 
but  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  him  in  a  king- 
dom where  he  had  formerly  been  condemned  as  a  re- 

j 

bel,  plunged  him  again  into  his  former  melancholy. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  ]eave  Rome,  as  he  had  left 
Turin,  without  imparting  his  design  to  any  body,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  going  to  divert  himself  at  Fres- 
cati.  After  he  had  affected  this,  he  wrote  to  duke 
Alphonsus,  in  the  most  submissive  manner  ;  he  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and 
of  the  princess  Eleanor;  but  was  given  to  understand 
by  the  latter,  that  his  flight  had  irritated  the  duke 
so  much,  as  to  put  it  our  of  their  power  to  do  him. 
any  service.  Upon  this,  he  resolved  to  fling  him- 
self at  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  feet,  and  was  received 
with  such  tokens  of  affection  as  effectually  cured  him 
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of  all  his  fears;  yet,  when  he  wished  to  have  the 
Manuscripts  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Ferrara  he 
was  refused;  lor  duke  Alphonsus  being  ill  advised, 
was  persuaded  he  was  melancholy  mad,  and  thought 
that  study  would  add  to  it ;  Tasso  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  undeceive  him,  upon  which  he  left  Ferrara  a  se- 
cond time,  and  went  to  Ivlantua  ;  he  afterwards  vi- 
sited Padua  and  Venice.  He  returned  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  v.ho  firmly  believed,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  ministers,  that  the  melancholic  tempe- 
rament of  Tasso,  and  his  constant  application  to  poe- 
try, had  really  disordered  his  understanding,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  an  hospital,  and  a  guard  to  be  set 
over  him.  The  imaginary  madness,  however,  that 
was  imputed  to  him5  with  his  confinement,  brought 
on  a  real  melancholy  ;  and  he  was  sometimes  deprived 
of  his  understanding,  although,  he  is  said  to  have  borne 
his  misfortunes  with  uncommon  firmness, 

Fie  made  application  to  many  princes  to  intercede 
for  his  liberty,  but  they  could  not  succeed.  At  length 
Vincent  de  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
went  to  Ferrara,  and  visited  him  in  his  hospital,  and 
conceived  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and  asked  him 
of  the  duke  of  Alphonsus  in  so  pressing  a  manner, 
that  the  duke  finally  agreed  that'  he  should  take  him, 
which  he  did  with  him  to  Mantua.  This  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1586,  The  prince  of  Mantua  had  pro- 
mised the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he  would  have  a  very 
watchful  eye  over  him  ;  and,  to  make  his  promise 
good,  he  assigned  Tasso  the  town  of  Mantua  for  his 

— 

prison.  The  poet  could  not  relish  this  kind  of  capti- 
vity, so  that  his  iiaiits  were  soon  enlarged,  but  with 
some  restrictions.  Tasso  enjoyed  himself  at  Mantua 
more  than  he  had  done  any  where  else  for  some  time  ; 
but  in  August  1587,  duke  William  died,  and  prince 
Vincent  succeeded  to  the  government.  The  station 
that  Vincent  now  filled,  did  not  allow  him  much  time 
to  devote  to  the  muses,  or  to  trifie  with  Tasso;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  neglected,  and 
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began  to  think  of  moving  his  quarters,  where  he 
might  spend  the  residue  of  his  life  in  ease  and  free- 
dom. His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Naples,  whither  he 
went,  at  the  end  of  1 587.  In  the  beginning  of  1 589, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solicited  by  Ferdin- 
and, duke  of  Tuscany,  to  go  to  Florence,  and  like- 
wise by  the  pope.  Tasso  was  not  able  to  withstand 
the  solicitations  of  those  great  personages,  and  went, 
in  the  spring  of  1590,  but  with  the  design  to  return 
from  thence  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1591,  he  did  return  by  the  way  of  Rome 
to  Naples.  The  prince  of  Conca  was  now  his  pat- 
ron, and  he  had  apartments  in  his  palace,  where  he 
wrote  "  Gierusalemme  Conquistata."  The  prince 
of  Conca  was  very  much  charmed  with  this  work, 
and  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  afraid  lest  somebody 
should  carry  off  Tasso  and  his  poem  :  and  to  prevent 
it,  set  a  guard  over  both.  Tasso  complained  of  this 
treatment  to  his  friend  Mauso,  who  did  not  alto- 
gether like  such  arbitrary  power,  took  Tasso  froai 
the  palace,  and  gave  him  lodgings  in  his  own  house. 
It  was  in  this  situation,  while  he  enjoyed  good  health, 
good  air,  and  quietness  ;  that  cardinal  Cinthio  ne- 
phew to  pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him  to  Rome, 
whither  he  went,  but  much  against  his  inclination, 
in  the  spring  of  1592.  Tasso  not  being  contented  in 
the  situation  he  now  was,  wished  again  to  be  at 
Naples,  he  contrived  some  excuse  or  other  for  his 
absence,  and  arrived  therein  the  summer  of  1594. 
Cardinal  Cinthio,  who  saw  him  leave  Rome  with  re- 
gret, soon  found  the  means  of  bringing  him  back 
again  :  for  he  applied  to  the  pope  and  Roman  senate, 
to  have  him  crowned  with  laurel,  in  the  capitol  j 
which  honour  being  obtained  for  him,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  repairing  to  Rome  a^ain  immediately. 
Tasso  was  at  Rome,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  when  cardinal  Cinthio" 
fell  sick ;  and  the  cardinal  was  no  sooner  on  the  reco- 
very, than  Tasso  fell  sick.  He  was  only  in  his  fifty- 
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first  year,  but  study,  which  all  his  changes  and  chances 
had  never  interrupted,  travels,  confinement,  and 
uneasiness,  had  made  him  old  before  his  time.  His 
illness  'increased,  and  he  ordered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  convent  of  St.  Onuphrius.  Here  he  died, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1595. 

Tasso's  works  have  often  been  printed  separately, 
at  various  times  and  places  ;  but  the  whole  together 
with  his  life,  and  also  several,  pieces  for  and  against 
his  "  Gierusalemme  Liberate,"  were  published  at 
Florence  in  1742,  in  six  vols.  folio. 


TEMPLE,  'NSiR  WILLIAM)  an  English  statesman 
and  polite  writer,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
of  Sheen,  in  Surry,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  privy- 
counsellor  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  by 
a  sister  of  the  learned  Dr.  Henrv  Hammond.  His 

4 

grandfather,  S;r  William  Temple,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Temples,  of  Ternple-Ha]!,  in  Leciester- 
shire  ;  and,  as  it  seems,  the  head  of  this  family.  He 
was  at  first,  fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,. 
afterwards  master  of  the  free  school  at  Lincoln,  then 
secretary  successively  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  William 
Davidson,  Esq.  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  secretaries, 
and  to  the  famous  earl  of  Essex,  which  last  he  serv- 
ed while  he  was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  In  1609, 
upon  the  importunate  solicitations  of  Dr.  James 
Usher,  he  accepted  the  provostship  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Dublin  ;  after  which  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery,  for  Ireland. 
He  died  in  1626,  aged  seventy-two,  alter  having 
convinced  the  world  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  by 
several  publications  in  Latin. 

The  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  biography  we  are 
now  about  to  hand  to  the  public,  was  born  at  London 
in  1629,  and  from  his  childhood,  discovered  a  solid 
penetrating  genius,  and  a  wonderful  desire  of  know- 
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ledge,  which  his  father  cultivated  by  allowing  him  all 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  His  first  ap- 
plication to  letters,  was  at  Penhurst,  in  Kent,  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Hammond, 
who  was  then  minister  of  that  parish  ;  and  from  thence 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Bishop's  Stratford,  to  be 
further  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 
At  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel-cdlege,  in 
Cambridge,  and,  about  a  year  after,  left  the  univer- 
sity, in  order  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  In  1648, 
he  went  into  France ;  and,  after  spending  two  years 
there,  proceeded  to  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany. 
In  these  travels  he  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1654,  and  soon  after,  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Orsborne.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  1648,  when  king  Charles  was  a  pri- 
soner in  Carisbrook-Castle  ;  and,  accompanying  her 
to  Guernsey,  where  her  father  was  then  governor, 
conceived  a  passion  for  her  which  ended  in  marriage. 
While  England  was  governed  by  the  usurper,  he  liv- 
ed privately  with  his  father  in  Ireland,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  began  to  put 
himself  forward,  and  became  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland;  but,  upon  being  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land as  a  commissioner,  in  1662,  to  the  king,  fresh 
views  opened  themselves  to  him,  and  he  only  return- 
ed to  Ireland  to  remove  his  family  to  England.  Hav- 
ing spent  twenty  years  in  the  business  of  the  state, 
with  great  honor  and  success,  he  retired,  and  divided 
his  time  between  his  books  and  his  garden,  notwith- 
standing which,  he  occasionally  gave  his  advice.  He 
was  not  only  a  very  able  statesman  and  negociator, 
but  also  a  polite  and  elegant  writer.  His  "  Obser- 
vations upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands," were  published  in  1672,  8vo.  His  "  Mis- 
cellanea," consisting  of  ten  parts  on  different  sub- 
jects, are  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  "  Memoirs,"  of  what 
had  passed  in  his  public  employments,  especially 
VOL,  IV.  No.  30.  T  t 
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those  abroad,  make  a  very  entertaining  part  of  hl$ 
works.  In  1693,  Sir  William  published  an  answer 
to  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Letter  from 
Mrs.  du  Cros  to  the  Lord  -  -."  In  1694,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  lady,  who  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary woman,  and  a  most  excellent  wife.  The 
year  following,  he  published  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  England/'  He  died  in  1700,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  -two,  at  Moor-Park,  near  Farnharn  in  Sur- 
ry  ;  where,  according  to  his  will,  his  heart  was  buried 
in  a  silver  box,  under  a  sun-dial  in  his  garden.  Not 
Jong  after  his  death,  Dr.  Swift,  then  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Berkley,  who  had  lived  many  years  as  an 
amanuensis  in  Sir  William's  family,  published  2  vols, 
of  his  "  Letters/'  containing  an  account  of  the  most 
important  transactions  that  passed  in  Christendom, 
from  1667  to  1672  ;  and  in  1703,  a  third  vol.  contain- 
ing "  Letters  to  King  Charles  II.  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  chief  Ministers  of  State,  and  other  persons,"  8vo. 
Sir  William  had  but  one  son,  John  Temple,  Esq. 
a  man  of  great  abilities  and  accomplishments,  and 
who,  soon  after  the  revolution,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary at  war  by  king  William,  but  he  had  scarce  been 
a  week  in  that  office,  when  he  drowned  himself  at 
London-bridge,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1689.  Mr. 
Temple  had  married  Mademoiselle  du  PJesis  Rom- 
bouillet,  a  French  lady,  who  had  by  him  two  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  Sir  William  left  the  greater  part  ot  his 
fortune,  but  with  the  express  condition  that  they 
should  not  marry  Frenchmen. 


TERTULLIAN,  (QUINTUS  SEPTIMUS  FLORENS) 
a  celebrated  father  of  the  primitive  church,  was  an 
African,  and  born  at  Carthage,  in  the  second  century. 
His  father  was  a  centurion  in  the  troops  which  served 
under  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  Tertullian  was  at  first 
an  heathen,  but  afterwards^embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
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glon,  though  it  is  not  known  when,  or  upon  what 
occasion.  He  flourished  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  Severusand  Caracalla,  from  194  to  216 ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  several  years  afrer, 
since  Jerome  mentions  a  report  of  his  having  attained 
to  a  decriped  old  age.  Jerome  also  affirms  that  he 
was  a  priest.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  all  of  which  he  employed  in  the  great  and 
important  cause  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  heath- 
ens and  heritics,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  became  a  very  great  heritic  himself ;  for  he  quit- 
ted the  church  to  follow  JVIontanus  and  his  pro- 
phetesses, which  is  the  whole  cause  why  his  name 
is  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  St.  The  reason  of 
his  separation  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  jealousy,  because  Virter  was 
prefered  before  him  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

All  nations  have  spoken  highly  of  the  learning  and 
abilities  of  this  father  ;  Eusebius  says,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  insists 
upon  his  being  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  Roman 
laws  :  which  may  incline  one  to  think  that,  like  his 
scholar  Cyprian,  he  was  bred  to  the  bar.  Cyprian  every 
day  used  to  read  something  of  his  works;  and, 
when  he  called  for  the  book,  said,  "  Give  me  my 
Master,"  Lartantuis  allows  him  to  have  been  skilled 
in  all  kinds  of  learning.  Jerome  calls  him  a  man  of 
quick  and  sharp  wit ;  and  says,  that  no  author  had 
more  learning  and  subtility.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  no  where  mentioned. 

The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  are,  Rhen- 
anus,  Pamelius,  and  Rigaltius.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen published  the  works  of  Tertullian,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  former, 
by  having  some  manuscripts  and  other  necessaries 
which  the  others  wanted,  and  of  course,  he  has  given 
a  more  correct  text.  Besides  his  works  in  general, 
some  detached  pieces  of  this  author  have  been  put 
out  by  very  learned  critics. 
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THEMISTIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  eloquence  procured  him  the  name 
ofEuphrades,  was  of  Paphligonia,  and  flourished  in 
the  fourth  century.  His  father,  Eugenius,  was  a 
man  of  noble  hirth,  and  an  excellent  philosopher  ; 
he  trained  up  his  son  under  his  own  particular  care 
and  management.  Themistius  taught  philosophy 
twenty  years  at  Constantinople,  and  aquired  a  great 
reputation.  Then  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the 

A  ' 

emperor  offered  him  any  conditions  if  he  would  settle 
in    that  city  ;  but  he  returned  shortly,  and  settled  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  married.     Themistius,  was 
a  peripatetic,  and  had  chosen  Aristotle  for  the  arbiter 
of  his  opinions,  and   the  guide  of  his  life  ;  yet  he  was 
not  so  bigoted  to  his    master,  but   that  he  was  well 
versed   in  Piato,  and  was  particularly  studious  of  the 
diction    and    manner   of  this  philosopher,  as  appears 
from    his  works.     He  had  a  vast  interest  in   favour, 
with  several  succeeding  emperors,  Constantius  elect- 
ed  him  into  the   senate  in    the  year  355  ;  ordered  a 
brazen   statue    to  be  erected  to  him  in  361,  and  pro- 
nounced his  philosophy,  "the  ornament  of  his  reign." 
Julian  made  him  prefect   of  Constantinople,  in  362, 
and    wrote    letters  to   him,  some  of  which  are    now 
extant.     Jovian,  Valens  Valentinian,    and   Gratian, 
shewed   him   many    marks    of  esteem  and  affection, 
and  heard  him  with  pleasure  haranguing  on  the  most 
important   subjects.     He    was  indeed,   of  a  very  tol- 
erating spirit ;   for   though  an  inveterate  heathen,  he 
corresponded,  and    was    on  friendly   terms    with  the 
Christians  and  particularly  with  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
who,  in  a   letter  to  him,  still  extant,  calls  him,  "  the 
king  of  language  and   composition."     The  emperor 
Theodosius,  made  him  again  prefect  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the   year   384;  and,  when    he  was    going  to 
the  West,  committed  his  son  Arcadius,  to  his  inspec- 
tion and    tutorage.     He    lived   to   an   old  age,  but 
the  time  of  his  death    is  not  on  record.     He  has 
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sometimes  been  confounded  with  another  Themistius, 
who  was  much  younger  than  he,  a  deacon  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  founder  of  a  sect  among  Christians. 

More  than  thirty  orations  of  Themistius,  are  still 
extant.  He  also  wrote  Commentaries  upon  several 
parts  of  Aristotle's  works  ;  which  were  published  in 
Greek,,  at  Venice,  in  1534  folio. 


THEODORE,  I.  king  of  Corsica,  baron  Niew- 
hofT,  grandee  of  Spain,  baron  of  England,  peer  of 
France,  baron  of  the  holy  empire,  prince  of  the  pa- 
pa] throne,  was  a  Prussian,  and  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Anthony,  baron  of  NiewhofF. 

Theodore  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  had 
successively   been    in   the  service   of  several  German 
princes,  had  visited  Holland,  England,  France,  and 
Portugal  ;  gained    the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
great,  at  Lisbon.   This  extraordinary  man,  with  an  en- 
gaging person,  was  resolute,  had  strong  natural  parts, 
and  was  capable    of  any  enterprise.     He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  landed   in  Corsica,  which 
was  on  the  15th  of  March,   1736.     He  called  himself 
lord  Theodore.      His  attendants  were  few,  and  on  his 
arrival,  was  conducted  to  the  bishop's  palace.     From 
the  vessel  that  brought  him  were  debarked  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  four  thousand  stand   of  small  arms,  three 
thousand  pair  of  shoes,  avast  quantity  of  provisions 
and  cash,  to    the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats.     He  caused     two  pieces    of  cannon  to  be 
placed  before  his  door,  and  had  four  hundred  soldiers, 
which  he  called  "his  life  guard.     He  gave  commis- 
sions, and  formed   twenty-four  companies  of  soldiers, 
and   distributed  among    the    mal-contents  the   arms 
and  shoes   he  had  brought  with  him.     He  confered 
knighthood   on  one  of  the  chiefs  ;  appointed  another 
his  treasurer,  and  professed  the  Catholic  faith.     The 
chiefs  of  the  Corsicans,   publicly  declared    to   the 
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people,  that  it  was  to  him  that  they  were  to  be  in* 
debted  for  their  liberties,  and  that  he  had  come  on 
purpose  to  deliver  the  island  from  the  tyranny  and 
apprehension  of  the  Genoese,  The  general  assembly 
met,  and  offered  to  crown  him  as  their  king  ;  but 
Theodore  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  go- 
vernor general.  It  was  in  this  quality  that  he  assem- 
bled the  people,  and  administered  an  oath  for 
preserving  an  eternal  peace  among  themselves, 
an  infringement  of  this  law,  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour. 

The  inhabitants  again  offered  to  make  him  king, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  1736,  he  accepted  it,  was 
crowned  kinsr  of  Corsica,  and  received  the  oath  of 

o 

fidelity  from  his  principal  subjects,  and  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people  at  large.  The  Genoese  began 
to  grow  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and  publicly 
declared  him  and  his  adherents  guilty  of  high  treason  ; 
caused  ii:  to  be  reported  that  he  governed  in  the  most 
tyrannical  manner,  caused  many  principal  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
they  were  Genoese  ;  these  assertions,  however,  were 
entirely  false,  as  appears  from  his  Manifesto,  in  an- 
swer to  the  accusation. 

Theodore,  by  his  exertions  soon  got  together  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  and  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  country  where  the  Genoese  dare  not  shew 
their  head  ;  he  carried  Porto  Vecchio,  and,  on  the 
3d  of  May  blocked  up  the  city  of  Bastia,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  retire.  He  now  separated  his  forces,  was 
successful  in  his  conquests,  and  again  attacked  Bastia, 
which  soon  surrendered  to  him.  His  court  grew  bril- 
liant, and  he  conferred  titles  of  nobility  upon  his  princi- 
pal courtiers.  In  July,  murmurs  were  spread  ot  great 
dissatisfactions,  arising  from  the  want  of  Theodore's 
promised  succours,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
armament  sailed  Irom  Barcelona,  as  was  supposed  in 
his  favour.  France  and  England,  at  the  same  time, 
forbid  their  subjects  to  assist,  in  any  way,  the  maU 
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feontents.  On  the  2d  of  September,  Theodore  pre- 
sided at  a  general  assembly,  and  again  assured  his 
subjects,  that  the  succours  they  so  much  wanted, 
would  soon  arrive.  Debates  ran  high,  and  Theodore 
was  given  to  understand,  that  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber he  must  resign  the  sovereign  authority,  or  fulfil  his 
promise.  In  the  mean  time  he  received  large  sums,- 
but  no  one  knew  from  whence  he  got  them ;  he  armed 
some  barques,  and  chased  away  those  of  the  Genoese 
which  lay  near  the  island.  Now  he  instituted  the  or- 
der of  the  Deliverance,  in  memory  of  his  delivering  the 
country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  The  mo- 
ney he  had  received,  he  caused  to  be  new  coined,  ?,nd 
his  affairs  seemed  to  have  a  promising  appearance  for 
a  lew  weeks,  when  he  assembled  his  chiefs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  keep  them  any  longer  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  he  had  therefore  determined  to 
find  out  in  person,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  of 
those  long  expected  succours.  The  chiefs  assured 
him  of  their  determined  adherence  to  his  interests, 
He  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  of  them,  during  his  absence,  made  all 
necessary  provisions,  and  recommended  them  to  be 
united  in  the  strongest  terms.  Forty-seven  of  the 
chiefs  attended  him  with  the  greatest  respect  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  to  the  water  side,  and  even  on 
board  the  vessel,  where,  affectionately  embracing 
them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  they  returned  on  shore, 
and  immediately  went  to  their  respective  posts  which 
he  had  assigned  them.  Thus  ended  the  reign  of 

O  *-'       — 

Theodore,  who  arrived  disguised  in  the  habit  01  an 
abbe,  at  Livonia  and  after  staying  a  short  time  there, 
conveyed  himself,  nobody  knew  whither.  The  next 
year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris  ;  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  kingdom  in  48  hours ;  precipitately  em- 
barked at  Rouen,  and  arrived  at  Amserdam,  attended 
by  four  Italian  domestics ;  took  lodgings  at  an  inn  ; 
and  was  there  arrested  by  two  citizens,  on  a  claim  ot 
1 6,000  florins.  But  he  soon  obtained  a  protection, 
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and  became  acquainted  with  some  merchants,  who 
engaged  to  furnish  him  with  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition for  the  use  of  his  island.  He  now  went  on 
board  a  vessel  of  52  guns,  and  150  men;  but  was 
soon  after  siezed  at  Naples,  in  the  house  of  the  Dutch 
consul,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Ceuta. 
This  unhappy  king  struggled  with  fortune  for  many 
years ;  at  length  he  found  himself  fatigued,  and  chose 
England  for  his  retirement,  where  he  thought,  that 
he  might  enjoy  that  liberty,  which  he  had  endeavored 
to  give  to  his  Corsicans.  His  situation  here  by  de- 
grees grew  more  wretched;  and  he  was  reduced  so 
low,  that  for  several  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Kings- Bench.  He  died 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster,  on  the  llth 
of  December  1756,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  expence 
or  a  gentleman,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Ann's,  with 
an  inscription. 


THEOPRASTUS,  a  noted  philosopher  of  antiquity, 
was  the  son  of  a  fuller  at  Eresus,  a  city  of  Lesbos. 
He  first  studied  under  Leuieppus,  his  own  coun- 
tryman :  he  alter  wards  went  to  Plato's  school  at 

j          •> 

Athens,  and  then  to  Aristotle's,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  the  rest  of  his  disciples.  His 
new  master  being  charmed  with  the  readiness  of  his 
wit,  and  sweetness  of  his  elocution,  changed  his 
name  from  Tyrtamus,  to  Euphrastus,  which  signi- 
fies one  who  speaks  well,  but  this  name  not  expres- 
sing the  great  estimation  he  had  for  the  beauty  of 
his  genius  and  language,  he  called  him  Theophrastus, 
which  is,  "  one  whose  language  is  divine." 

Tbeophrastus  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1 14th  Olympiad,  or  about  324  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  his  name  became  so  famous  through 
aii  Greece,  that  he  had,  soon  alter,  near  two  thousand 
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scholars.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  1 18th  Olympiad, 
Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides,  who  was  at  that  time 
chief  magistrate,  caused  a  law  to  be  enacted,  prohibit- 
ing upon  pain  of  death,  any  philosopher  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools,  unless  he  was  licenced  by  the  se- 
nate and  people.  The  pretext  that  was  assigned  for 
making  this  law  was,  to  regulate  the  government,  and 
to  hinder  public  assemblies,  but,  in  fact,  it  was  to  an- 
noy Theophrastus.  This  decree  banished  all  the  phi- 
losophers out  of  the  city,  and  among  the  rest  Theo- 
phrastus ;  but  the  next  year  Philo,  one  of  Aristotle's 
disciples,  accused  Sophocles  of  having  violated  the 
law,  and  he  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, and  the  philosophers  were  called  home,  by 
which  means  Theophrastus  was  re-instated  in  his 
school. 

His  accomplishments  did  not  only  acquire  him  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  but  the  esteem  and  famili- 
arity of  kings.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cassander,  suc- 
cessor of  Arideus,  brother  to  Alexander  the  great,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ;  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
and  first  king  of  Egypt,  constantly  corresponded  with 
this  philosopher.  At  length  he  died,  at  an  old  age, 
and  worn  out  with  fatigues  and  trouble;  all  Greece 
lamented  him,  and  all  the  Athenians  attended  at  his 
funeral.  He  was  a  great  writer,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  works  are  lost.  Those  that  remain,  are,  nine 
books  of  the  "  History  of  Plants,"  six,  of  the  "  Causes 
of  Plants,"  a  book  "  Of  Stones,"  "  Of  Winds,"  "  O£ 
Fire,"  "  Of  Honey,"  "  Of  the  Signs  of  Fair  Weather," 
"Of  the  Signs  of  Tempests,"  "Of  the  Signs  of  Rain," 
«  Of  Smells,"  Of  Sweat,"  "  Of  the  Vertigo,"  "  Of 
Weariness,"  "  Of  the  Relaxation  of  the  Nerves,"  «  Of 
Swooning,"  "  Of  Fish  which  live  out  of  Water,"  "  Of 
Animals  which  change  their  Colour,"  "Of  Animals 
which  are  born  suddenly,"  "  Of  Animals  subject  to 
Envy,"  and  "  The  Characters  of  Men." 
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THICKNESSE,  (PHILIP,  ESQ.)  father  of  lord 
Audley,  and  formerly  lieutenant-governer  of  Lan- 
guard  Fort,  was  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  whose 
purse  was  always  open  to  the  unfortunate.  His  lite- 
rary lalents  have  frequently  been  an  ornament  to  li- 
terature, and  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
ment. He  was  a  cheerful  companion,  a  zealous  friend, 
but  a  severe  enemy.  Mr.  Thicknesse  set  out  from 
Bologne,  on  the  28th  of  Nov.  1792,  the  day  on  which 
he  died,  in  good  health  and  spirits;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  the  second  st?ge,  which  was  at  Samers,  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  before  he  made  complaints  to  his 
lady  who  was  with  him,  of  a  sudden  pain  he  had  in 
his  stomach ;  and  in  a  few  moments  added,  "  I  have 
a  pain  in  my  head  too,"  land  instantly  expired.  His 
publications  are,  u  Observations  on  the  Fiench  Na- 
tion ;"  "  A  Year's  Journey  through  France  and  Spain, 
1777;"  8vo.  "New  Bath  Guide,  1778,"  "  Valetu- 
dinarian's Bath  Guide,  1780,"  "  Queries  to  Lord 
Audley,  1782;"  "Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
1784;"  "A  Year's  Journey  through  PaisBas  and 
Austrian  Netherlands,  1785,"  2  vols.  8vo.  "  Letter  to 
Dr.  James  Makittrick  Adair,  1787,"  8vo.  "  Memoirs 
and  Anecdotes  of  himself,  1788;"  "  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Gainsborough,  1788;"  "  Junius  Discovered,  1789;" 
"  Letter  to  C.  Bonnor,  Esq.  Deputy-Comptroller  of 
the  Post-Office,  1792." 


THOMAS,  (WILLIAM)  D.  D.  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter,  was  the  son  of  Mr-  John  Thomas,  a  linen-draper 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily. Our  bishop  was  born  on  the  second  of  Feb. 
1613.  His  grandfather,  Wm.  Thomas,  was  recor- 
der of  Carmarthen,  where  he  had  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  great  credit;  and  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
then  lord-president  of  Wales,  after  the  death  of  their 
son,  undertook  the  care  of  his  grandson,  which  trust 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  attention,  placing  him 
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under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Morgan  Owen,  master  of 
the  public  school  at  Carmarthen,  afterwards  bishop 
of  LandafF;  here  he  continued  till  J629,  when  he 
went  to  St.  John's  college  Oxford.  Jn  1632,  he  re- 
moved to  Jesus  College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A  and  was  soon  after  chosen  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  appointed  tutor  by  the  principal; — here,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  studied  much  school  philosophy  and 
divinity,  epitomising  with  his  own  hand,  all  the  works 
of  Aristotle  ;  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  on  the  12th 
of  Feb.  1634,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  John 
Bancroft,  bishop  of  Oxford,  at  Christ-Church,  June 
4,  1637,  and  the  next  year,  was  made  priest  at  the 
same  place,  and  by  the  same  bishop.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  vicar  of  Penbryn,  in  Cardiganshire, 
and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Laugharn,  with  the 
rectory  of  Lansedurnen,  annexed.  This  presentation 
being  disputed,  he,  rather  than  have  any  trouble,  de- 
termined to  give  it  up;  but  the  earl  encouraged  him 
to  persevere,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  at  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  ;  the  dispute,  in  consequence 
of  which,  was  soon  ended,  and  Mr.  Thomas  institut- 
ed: here  he  determined  to  settle,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Lamyne,  a  Dutch  merchant 
in  London,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  Here 
he  religiously  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest,  till  1644,  when  a  party  of  the  parliament  horse 
came  to  Laugharn,  and  enquired  whether  the  popish 
priest  Mr.  Thomas,  was  still  there,  and  whether  he 
continued  reading  the  liturgy,  and  praying  for  the 
queen,  for  if  he  did,  he  should  certainly  be  shot. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Thomas's  friends  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  the  Sunday  following : 
this  he  refused,  thinking  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  his 
duty.  He  no  sooner  began  the  service,  than  the  sol- 
diers came  and  placed  themselves  in  the  pew  next 
the  pulpit,  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  queen,  one  of 
them  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  threw  it  at 
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his  head,  and  used  very  opprobrious  language.  The 
preacher  bore  it  with  patience  and  composure ;  but 
the  soldier  who  had  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
impropriety,  was  instantly  seized  with  such  anxiety 
and  compunction,  that  his  companions  were  forced 
to  carry  him  away ;  Mr.  Thomas  continued  the  ser- 
vice, and  delivered  the  sermon  with  his  usual  empha- 
sis and  propriety;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  house, 
found  the  soldiers  waiting  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
desiring  his  prayers  to  God  for  them.  He  was  but 
thirty-three  years  old  when  this  happened.  The  par- 
liament-committee soon  after  deprived  him  of  the  liv- 
ing of  Laugharn,  and  though  a  principal  member  of 
that  body  had  been  his  pupil,  and  particular  friend, 
yet  he  refused  to  shew  him  any  favor,  unless  he  would 
take  the  covenant  oath.  From  this  time  till  the  resto- 
ration, Mr.  Thomas  indured  great  hardships,  having 
lost  to  the  amount  of  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  now  to  support  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to 
teach  a  private  school  in  the  country,  and  though  his 
friends  often  made  him  liberal  presents,  yet  his  wife 
and  large  family  were  frequently  in  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  restoration,  Mr.  Thomas  was  re-instated  in 
his  living,  and  by  the  king's  letters  pattent,  made  chan- 
ter of  St.  David's  :  likewise  this  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  In  1661  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Llanbeder,  in  the  Valley,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  by  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  and  made  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he  attended  in  h>s 
voyage  to  Dunkirk,  in  whose  family  he  staid  some 
time,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  owe  of  the  sea  en- 
gagements against  the  Dutch.  Ey  the  interest  of  the 
duke  and  the  chancellor,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Worcester,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1665, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Warmestry,  dead.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1670,  Sir  John  Park- 
ington  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Lo- 
vet.  Upon  this,  he  quitted  his  living  at  Laugharn,  and 
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removed  his  family  to  Hampton  ;  here  he  found  time 
to  search  into  antiquity,  to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  to 
enrich  it  with  fruitful  knowledge  ;  but  his  pleasures 
were  not  without  annoy,  for,  in  1677,  he  lost  his  wife. 
The  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  held  the  deanery  of  Worcester  in  commen- 
dam.  He  frequently  used  to  preach  in  different  parts 
of  his  diocese,  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  and 
was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the 
bible  into  Welch. 

Having  been  bishop  of  St.  David's  six  years,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  the  place  of  bi- 
shop Fleetwood.  He  came  to  Worcester  in  1683, 
and  was  conducted  to  his  palace  by  the  gentry  and 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  where  they  were  genteely  enter- 
tained, and  ever  after  found  a  full  table  and  hearty 
welcome  ;  he  being  of  an  opinion,  that  in  order  to 
amend  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  first  step  was  to 
gain  their  acquaintance  and  affection,  In  1668,  the 
good  bishop's  troubles  drew  on  apace ;  the  penal  laws 
against  non-conformists  were  superceded,  and  on  the 
4th  of  May,  the  king  ordered  the  bishops  to  take  care 
that  his  declaration  should  be  read  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  the  said 
month,  and  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  on  the  3d 
and  10th  of  June.  The  archbishop  and  six  bislipps 
presented  a  petition  against  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  this  very  much 
grieved  the  bishop,  and  he  was  troubled  to  think  on 
that  impending  storm  which  he  foresaw  would  fall  on 
the  church :  however,  both  he  and  the  dean,  Dr. 
Hickes,  resolved  not  to  disperse  the  declaration,  and 
signified  to  all  the  clergy  their  utter  dislike  of  it.  He 
soon  after  received  a  letter  from  court,  containing  a 
reprimand  for  not  obeying  the  king's  command  ;  his 
answer  was  sincere  without  any  tincture  of  collusion, 
and  he  declared  his  firm  resolution  not  to  comply. 
Upon  king  William's  accession,  his  ill  health  would  not 
allow  him  to  attend  the  convention,  and  indeed,  he 
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never  approved  of  the  prince-  of  Orange  being  de- 
clared king,  and  much  less  of  that  act,  which  oblig- 
ed all  persons  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king 
William  and  qut-en  Mary,  or  to  forfeit  their  offices, 
their  livings,  and  their  temporal  subsistence;  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  resolved  to  forsake  all,  rather  than 
act  contrary  to  his  former  oaths  and  homage  which  he 
had  paid  to  king  James. 

The  time  limited  for  taking  the  oath  now  drew 
near,  and  he  prepared  himself  to  leave  the  palace, 
and  vacate  the  see  ;  he  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin 
then  vicar  of  Wolverly,  to  corne  and  live  with  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  telling  him  that  he 
\vould  use  all  his  interest  that  he  might  succeed  him. 
While  he  was  thus  arranging  all  things  for  his  retire- 
ment, he  was  siezed  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
died  on  the  25th  of  June,  1689.  He  was  buried  ac- 
cording to  his  request,  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the 
cloister  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  His  funeral  was  or- 
dered by  himself, — as  many  old  men  going  before  his 
corpse  clothed  in  black,  as  he  was  years  old  when  he 
died.  There  was  likewise  an  inscription  written  by 
himself,  with  some  additions  afterwards  by  dean 
Ilickes,  inscribed  on  a  marble  monument  placed 
within  the  church,  by  his  youngest  son,  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  of  Hackney.  He  published  in  his  life  time, 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  1678-9," 
8vo.  "  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Carmarthen- Assizes," 
published  in  1657.  "  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteous- 
ness,"  a  sermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester,  when  he  was  in  a  very  languishing  state 
of  heahh.  His  "  Letter  to  his  Clergy,"  and  an  im- 
perfect work  entitled,  "  Roman  Oracles  Silenced/' 
were  published  after  his  death. 


THOMSON,  (JAMES)  the  great  British  poet,  was 
the  son  of  a  minister  in  Scotland,  and  born  at  Ednam 
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in  the  Shire  of  Roxburg,  on  the  1 1th  of  Sept.  1700. 
Early  marks  of  genius  were  discovered  through  the 
rudeness  of  his  peuriie  essays.  After  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  a  school  education,  at  Jedburgh, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ed'nburg.  The  se- 
cond year  after  his  admission,  his  studies  were  some- 
what interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father,  but  his 
mother  soon  after  repaired  with  her  family,  which 
was  numerous,  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  lived  in  a 
frugal  but  genteel  manner,  till  her  son  James  had 
not  only  finished  his  academical  course,  but  was  even 
distinguished  and  patronized  as  a  man  of  genius. 

The  divinity-chair,  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Mr, 
Hamilton,  whose  lectures  our  author  attended  about 
a  year,  there  was  prescribed  to  him,  for  the  subject 
of  an  exercise,  a  psalm,  in  which  the  power  and  ma- 
jesty of  God  are  celebrated.  He  gave  a  paraphrase 
and  illustration  of  this  psalm,  as  the  nature  of  the 
exercise  required,  but  in  a  style  so  highly  poetical, 
that  it  surprised  the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton 
complimented  him  upon  the  occasion,  but  at  the  same 
time  told  him  smiling,  that  if  he  ever  thought  of  be- 
ing useful  in  the  ministry,  he  must  keep  a  stricter 
reign  upon  his  imagination,  and  express  himself  in 
language  more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  capacity  or 
congregation.  Thomson  concluded  from  this,  that 
his  expectations  from  the  study  of  theology  might  be 
very  precarious,  even  though  the  church  had  been 
more  his  free  choice  than  it  probably  was ;  so  that, 
having  soon  after  received  some  encouragement  from 
a  lady  of  quality,  a  particular  friend  of  his  mother, 
then  in  London,  he,  in  a  short  time,  prepared  him- 
self to  visit  that  city ;  and,  although  this  encourage- 
ment ended  in  nothing  beneficial,  it  served  him  as  a 
pretext  to  cover  the  imprudence  of  committing  him- 
self to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and  unpatronised, 
and  with  the  slender  stock  of  monev  he  then  possess- 
ed. His  merit,  however,  did  not  long  lie  dormant. 
Mr,  Forbes,  afterwards  lord-president  of  the  sessions, 
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received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  are- 
commendation  to  some  of  his  friends.  The  reception 
he  met  with  wherever  he  was  introduced,  encourag- 
ed him  to  risk  the  publication  of  his  "  Winter,"  in 
March  1726  ;  this  work  was  no  sooner  read,  than 
universally  admired,  and  ever  after,  his  acquaintance 
was  sought  by  all  men  of  taste.  Dr.  Rundle,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Derry,  received  him  into  his  inti- 
mate friendship  and  confidence;  promoted  his  cha- 
racter every  where;  introduced  him  to  his  particular 
friend,  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot ;  and,  when  the 
eldest  son  of  that  nobleman  was  to  make  his  tour,  he 
recommended  Mr.  Thomson,  as  a  proper  companion 
for  him.  In  the  mean  time,  our  poet's  chief  care  had 
been,  in  return  for  the  public  favor,  to  finish  the  plan 
which  their  wishes  had  laid  out  for  him  ;  and  the  great 
expectations  which  his  "  Winter"  had  raised,  were 
fully  satisfied  by  the  publication  of  the  other  seasons, 
viz.  in  1727,  that  of"  Summer,"  in  1728,  of  "  Spring," 
and  in  1730,  "  Autumn." 

Besides  these,  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Sophonisba," 
written  and  acted  with  applause  in  1729.  Thomson 
had,  in  1727,  published  his  "  Poem  to  the  Memory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  The  same  year,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  English  merchants  for  the  interruption  of 
their  trade  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  running  very 
high,  Thomson  took  a  part  in  it,  and  wrote  his  poem 
entitled  "  Britannia,"  to  raise  the  nation  to  revenge. 
His  poetical  pursuits  were  now  interrupted  on  account 
of  his  attendance  on  the  hon.  Charles  Talbot  in  his 
travels,  with  whom  he  visited  most  of  the  courts  and 
capital  cities  in  Europe.  How  particular  and  judi- 
cious his  observations  abroad  were,  appears  from  his 
poem  on  u  Liberty,"  in  five  parts,  thus  entitled,  "  An- 
cient and  Modern  Italy  Compared,"  "  Greece," 
"  Rome,"  "  Britain/'  and  the  "  Prospect."  While 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  ce  Liberty," 
he  received  a  severe  shock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble 
friend  and  fellow-traveller ;  and  not  long  after,  this 
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followed  by  another  more  severe  still,  and  of  more 
general  concern,  which  was  the  death  of  lord  Talbot 
himself,  which  the  author  of  the  Seasons    so  patheti- 
cally   laments,,    in    the   poem  dedicated  to    his   me- 
mory.    Heat  the   same  time  found  himself  reduced 
from  a  state  of  ease  and   affluence,  to  a  state  of  pre> 
carious  dependence,  in  which  he  passed   the  whole 
of  his  remaining  life,  but  the  last  two  years;  during 
which,  he  enjoyed   the    place  of  surveyor  general  of 
the  Leeward-Islands,    which  was   procured  for   him 
by   the  generous   friendship   of  lord  Lyttleton,     Im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  England  with  Mr.  Talbot^ 
the  chancellor,  had  made  him  his  secretary  of  briefs, 
a  place  that  did  not  require    much    attendance,  very 
well   suiting    his  retired    indolent    way   of  life,    and 
equal   to  all   his  wants.     This    place   fell   with    his 
patron,  yet  his   genius  could    not   be  depressed,  of 
his  temper    hurt   by  this    reverse  of  fortune.     The 
profits  arising  from  his  works  were   considerable  ;  his 
"  Tragedy   of  Agamemnon,"    which  was    acted   iri 
1738,  produced   him   a  considerable  sum.     But   he 
placed    his  chief  dependence^  during  this  long  inter- 
val,   on    the     protection    and    bounty    of  his   royal 
highness,  Frederic  prince   of  Wales,  who,  upon  the 
recommendation    of  lord  Lyttleton,    then  his   chief 
favorite,  settled   on    him   a   handsome  annuity,  and 
always  received  him  very  graciously.     It  happened, 
however,  that   the  favour   of  his  royrl  highness  was 
in  one  instance  of  some  prejudice  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  refusal  of  a  licence  for  his  "Tragedy  of  Edward 
and  Eleanor,"   which  he  had  prepared  for  the  stage 
in  1739.     This  proceeded  from   the  misunderstand- 
ings, which  then  subsisted  between  the  court  of  the 
prince   of  Wales  and    that  of  the  king   his  father. 
His  next  dramatic  performanc,  was    the  "  Masque 
of   Alfred,"    written  jointly  witb    Mr.  Mallet,   who 
was  his  friend  on   many  occasions,  by  command  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  royal 
highness*    court   during     the    summer   season.     In 
VOL.  IV.  No,  30.         X  x 
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1745,  his  "  Tancred  and  Sigisrnunda,"  was  perform- 
ed with  great  applause;  in  the  mean  time,  he  had 
been  furnishing  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence/'  an  alle- 
gorical poem,  in  two  cantos.  This  was  the  last  piece 
that  Thomson  ever  published,  his  tragedy  of  "  Cari- 
oianus,"  being  only  prepared  for  the  stage  when  a 
fever  siezed  him,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  very 
good  man,  .as  well  as  a  most  excellent  poet.  His 
death  happened  on  the  27th  of  August  1748,  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  under  a 
plain  stone  without  any  inscription. 


THUANUS,  (JACOBUS  AUGUSTUS^  or  JAQUES 
Ai'GUOTE  DE  THOU,  an  iliustrious  historian  of 
France,  was  the  son  of  the  first  president  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  on  the  9th  of 
October  1553.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he 
commenced  his  studies  and  was  placed  in  the  col- 
lege of  Bourgogne ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever,  and  taken  home.  The  phy- 
sicians £ave  him  over,  he,  however  recovered,  and 
again  applied'hirnself  to  bocks,  though  with  great  mo- 
deration, tor  he  was  verv  wcakiv  and  his  constitution 
*  j  j 

much  impaired.     He  afterwards  had  private  tutors  60 

attend  him  :  asci  regard  seems  to  have  been  had. in  the 

*  ~^j 

choice  of  them,  to  the  weakness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
to  the  improvement  of  his  understanding  ;  for  they 
were  physicians,  and  successively  four  ofr  them.  He 
then  studied  under  Dionysius  Lambinus,  and  Joan- 
rses  Peilerirms,  which  last  was  professor  of  the  Greek 
]anguage  in  the  college-royal. 

In  1570,  he  went  to  Orleans,  to  study  the  law, 
and  there  the  writings  of  Cujacius  inspired  him 
xvith  such  an  esteem  for  that  celebrated  professor, 
that  he  quitted  Orleans,  and  went  to  him  into  Dau- 
phiny.  He  stopped  on  the  road,  at  Bourges  for  some 
months,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  famous  civilian 
liotomanus ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Valence,  where 
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Cujacius   was   then   reading  lectures.     Here  he  met 
with  Joseph  Scaliger  who  was  there  on  a  visit  to>Cu- 
jacius,  and    founded   a    friendship  with  him,  which 
he  ever  after  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,      His 
father  not   satisfied  to    be    long   separated   from   his 
son,  in  about    a  year  recalled  him  ;  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  a  short  time  before  the  terrible  massacre  of 
the     protestants,    which     was    commenced  on    the 
evening   of  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  in  1572.     As  he 
was  designed   for  the    church,  he  went  to  live  with 
his   uncle  Nicholas  de  Thou,  who,  being  just    made 
bishop  of  Chartres,    resigned   to    him  a  canonry   of 
Notre  Dame.     He  now  began  to  collect  that  library, 
which   afterwards  became  so  famous.     In  1573,  he 
accompanied  Paul  de  Foix  into  Italy,    and  visited  the 
principal  towns  and  cultivated  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  as  he  passed.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  appli 
ed  himself  to  reading  for  four  years;  yet  this  he  used 
to  say   was   not    of  that  use    to  him,  as    conversing 
with  learned    men,  which  he  did  daily.     About  the 
end  of  1576,  when  civil  tumults  threatened  the  State, 
M.  de  Thou    was  employed  in  certain  negociations, 
which  he    executed  so   well,  as  to  establish  the   re- 
putation   of  a   man   fit  for  business.     He  afterwards 
went  into    the    Low  Countries,  and    in    1578,    was 
made    counsellor-clerk  to  the  parliament.     In  1579, 
he  accompanied  his   elder   brother  to  the  baths  of 
Plombieres   in  Lorrain ;  and    this  gentleman  dying, 
he  soon  after  quitted  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired 
to  Touraine,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after 
the  plague  had  subsided,  he  was  sent  with  other  coun- 
sellors in  parliament,  to  administer  justice  in  Guyenne. 
In  1582,  he  again  came  to  Paris,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  arrive  the  day  after  his  father  was  buried. 
In  1584,  he  was  made  master  of  the  requests;  and,  at 
that  time,  entered  on  a  new  course  of  study.  The  af- 
fection which  the  cardinal  de  Vendome  had  conceived 
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for  him,  was  an  inducement  for  him  to  spend  some 
time  at  court ;  but  this  affection  abating,  he  withdrew 
from  a  place  he  did  not  at  all  like,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  composition  of  his  History,  which 
he  had  began  two  years  before.  In  1587,  he  mar- 
ried, having  first,  by  the  official  of  Paris,  been  tho- 
roughly absolved  from  all  ecclesiastical  engagements; 
for  he  had  taken  the  four  lesser  orders.  In  1588,  he 
lost  his  mother,  and  other  troubles,  of  a  more  public 
nature,  exercised  him  this  year.  The  spirit  of  the 
league  had  seized  Paris,  and  obliged  Henry  II.  to  quit 
the  city.  Thuanus  followed  this  prince,  and  by  his 
orders  went  into  Normandy  to  sound  the  governors 
and  magistrates  ;  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had 
happened  at  Paris  ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty  ;  and 
to  make  known  his  intentions  of  assembling  the  states. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  States  at  Blois,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  ;  for  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  death  ar- 
riving,  all  who  were  of  known   attachment  to  the 
king  were  obliged  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
Thuanus  was  one  amongst  the  number,  but  made  his 
escape  under  the  disguise  ot  a  soldier;  he  repaired  to 
the  king,  who  being  removed  to  Tours,  resolved  to 
establish  a   parliament  there,  to  oppose  that  of  the 
league,  and  would  have  been  made  the  first  president 
of  it,  if  he  had  not  been  fixed  against  accepting  that 
office.     He  afterwards  accompanied   M.  de  Schom- 
"berg  into  Germany*  to  assist  in  raising  forces  for  the 
king, and  drawing  succours  from  the  German  princes; 
he  passed  by  Italy,  and  was  at  Venice  when  the  news 
of  Henry  lll.d's  death  made  him  immediately  return 
to  France.     Henry  IV.  received  hi  in  very  kindly,  to 
whom  he  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  continued  very  faithfully  in  his    service, 
while  the  king  placed  ths  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
and  employed  him  in  many  important  negociations. 
After  the  battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  IV.  gained  in 
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1590,  lie  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  visit  bis  wife 
at  Senlis,  wbom  be  had  not  seen  in  above  a  year ; 
he  arrived  at  Senlis,  after  having  been  detained 
some  time  on  the  road  by  sickness.  His  determina- 

j 

tion  was  to  settle   at  Tours,  and  he    was  one  even- 
ing on  his  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy 
carried   off  his  wife    and     equipage,    while    himself 
escaped  by    the    swiftness    of   his  horse,    and  found 
means    to  recover   his  lady.     In    1592,    he  had  the 
plague,    and  his  life  was  despaired    of,  but  he  was 
cured  by  the  infusion  of  bezoar-stonejn  strong  waters. 
The  king  made  him  his  first   librarian    the  year  af- 
ter.    In    1592,  the    duke    of  Guise  having  made  his 
peace  with  the  king,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ty :  the  same  year  he  became  president  a  mortier,  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Augustin  de  Thou,  which  ho- 
nour had  long  been  promised  him.     He  was  after- 
wards concerned  in  many  important  negotiations  with 
the  protestant  party,  and  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing on  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  signed  in  April, 
1598,  and  afterwards  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685, 
In  1601,  he  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  immortalized  by 
elegies ;  but  in  a  short  time  his  grief  subsided,  and  he 
took  another.     During  the  regency  of  queen  Mary  de 
Medicis,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the  general  directors  of 
the  finances:  and  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
State  to  the  end  of  his  life.     He  died  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1617,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  An- 
drew of  the  archers.     He  left  behind  him  a  "  Gene- 
ral History  of  the  World,  from  1545  to  1608,  written 
in  very  clear  and  excellent  Latin. 

Thuanus  excelled  in  poetry  as  well  as  history,  and 
published  several  productions  in  this  way.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  no  children  ;  but  by  his  second,  he 
had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Francis  Augustus 
Thuanus,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons,  in  1642,  for  not 
revealing  a  conspiracy,  with  which  the  marquis 
d'Effiat  had  intrusted  him,  against  cardinal  Richlieu. 
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This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  thirty-five  years  old 
at  his  death. 


THURLOE,  (JOHN)  Esq.  secretary  of  state  to  the 
two  protectors,  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  was  son 
of  Thomas  Thurloe,  rector  of  Abbots  Roding,  Essex, 
where  he  was  born  in  1616.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  law;  and  sometime  after  was  recommended  to 
the  patronage  of  Oliver  St.  John,  Esq.  a  person  of 
great  eminence  in  that  profession,  and  successively 
solicitor-general  to  Charles  I.  and  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas;  by  whose  interest  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  parliament  com- 
missioners, at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  Jan.  164-4-5. 
In  1647,  he  was  admitted  of  LincolnVInn;  and  in 
March,  the  next  year,  made  receiver  of  the  cursitor 
fines,  under  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Gray  of  Werke,  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington,  and  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  Esq. 
commissioners  of  the  great  sea!.  Though  he  was  en- 
tirely attached  to  the  side  of  the  parliament,  yet,  with 
regard  to  the  death  of  king  Charles,  he  declares 
himself  that  he  was  altogether,  a  stranger,  to  the 
fact,  and  to  all  the  counsels  about  it  ;  having  not  had 
the  least  communication  with  any  person  whatsoever 
therein.  However,  after  that  extraordinary  event, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
diverted  from  his  employments  in  the  law,  and  en- 
gaged in  public  business.  In  March  1560-1,  he 
attended  the  lord  chief  Justice  St.  John,  and  Wal- 
ter Strickland,  Esq.  ambassadors  to  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces,  as  their  secretary,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  England  the  year  following.  He 
was  preferred  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  counsel 
of  st.ve,  in  1652,  and  upon  Cromwell's  assuming 
the  protectorship,  in  1653,  became  secretary  of  state. 
February  1653  4.  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  upper-bench  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
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and  in  1655,  he  had  the  care  and  charge  of  the  por- 
tage, both  foreign  and  inland,  committed  to  him 
by  the  protector;  Sept.  1656,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  and  in  April 
1657,  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  for  his 
vigilance  in  detecting  the  plot  of  Harrison  and  other 
fifth-monarchy  men,  and  for  many  great  services  to 
the  public.  July  13,  of  the  same  year  he  was  sworn 
one  of  the  privy-counsel  to  the  protector,  and  in 
November  was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-house.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  on  the  4th  of  Februay  1657-8. 
Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  was  continued  in  the 
post  of  secretary  and  privy-counsellor  to  his  succes- 
sor Richard  ;  though  he  was  very  obnoxious  to  the 
principal  persons  of  the  army,  to  whose  interests, 
whenever  they  interfered  with  those  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, he  was  a  declared  enemy;  and  their  resent- 
ment against  him  on  that  account,  were  carried  to 
so  great  a  height,  that  they  accused  him  as  an  evil 
counsellor,  and  one  who  was  justly  formidable  by 
the  assendance  he  had  gained  over  the  new  protec- 
tor. In  November  1658,  for  this  reason,  he  desired 
leave  to  retire  from  public  business ;  in  hopes  that 
this  might  be  a  means  to  quiet  things  and  facilitate 
the  protector's  affairs  with  the  army  ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  still  to  continue  in  this  employment ;  and 
in  December  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  returned  likewise 
for  the  town  and  borough  of  Wisbech.  and  for  the 

a  ^  - 

borough  of  Huntington  ;  but  made  his  election  for 
Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
dissuade  the  protector,  from  dissolving  the  parliament; 
a  step  which  proved  fatal  to  his  authority,  though, 
upon  his  quitting  it,  Thurloe  still  continued  in  his 
office  of  secretary,  till  January  14th.  1659 -6O.  It  was 
then  conferred  on  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  but,  on  the 
27th  of  February  upon  a  report  of  the  council  ot 
state,  the  parliament  resolved  that  Thurloe  should  be 
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again  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  John  Thom- 
son, Esq.  the  other.  April  1660,  he  made  offers 
of  his  service  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  These 
offers  were  very  fresh,  and  accompanied  with  many 
great  professions  of  resolving  to  serve  his  m9Jesty, 
not  only  in  his  own  endeavours,  but  likewise  by  the 
services  of  his  friends.  However,  on  the  15ih  of 
Mav,  following,  he  was  committed  by  the  house  of 
Commons,  to  the  custody  of  their  sergeant  at  arms, 
upon  the  charge  of  high  treason  ;  though  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  released,  and  retired  to  Great 
Milton  in  Oxfordbhire,  where  he  generally  resided 
except  in  term-time,  when  he  came  to  his  chambers 
at  Lincoln's-Jnn.  He  died  suddenly  in  these  cham- 
bers, on  the  21st.  of  Feb.  1667-8,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  and  was  interred  under  the  chapel  there,  with 
an  inscription  over  his  grave.  The  most  authentic 
testimony  of  his  abilities  is,  that  vast  collection  of  his 
"  State  Papers,"  in  seven  vols,  folio,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  ;  which  place,  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope in  general,  as  wdl  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
its'  dominions,  in  particular  dunng  that  period,  in 
the  clearest  light;  and  shew,  at  the  same  time,  his 
great  industry  and  application  in  the  management  of 
so  great  a  variety  of  important  affairs,  which  passed 
entirely  through  his  hands,  with  secrecy  and  success, 
n.H  to  be  parallelled  under  any  other  government. 


TILLOTSON,  (Dp.  JOHN)  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name  'of  Tilston,  of  Tilsron  in  Cheshire,  and_  born 
at  Sowerby  in  Yoiksbiiv,  in  Oct.  1647.  His  father, 
Mr.  Robert  Tillotson,  was  a  considerable  clothier 
there,  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures;  but  so  zealously  attach- 
ed to  the  system  of  Calvin,  thnt  his  prejudices  for  it 
were  scarce  to  be  moderated  by  the  reasonings  of  his 
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son,  whom  he  lived  to  see  dean  of  Canterbury.  He 
had  determined  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  education, 
and  after  his  having  gone  through  the  common  schools, 
was  sent,  in  1647,  to  Cambridge,  being  then  about 
seventeen,  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare-Hall. 
In  1650,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  1654, 
that  of  A.  M.  having  been  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege  in  1651. 

In  1656,  Tillotson  left  his  college,  and  went,  upon 
invitation,  to  Edmund  Prideux,  Esq.  of  Ford-Abbey, 
in  Devonshire,  to  be  tutor  to  his  son,  which  gentle- 
man had  been  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  under 
the  long  parliament,  and  at  that  time  was  Attorney- 
General  to  the  protector  Cromwell.  We  are  not  in- 
formed how  long  he  continued  in  this  station  ;  but 
find  him  in  London  on  the  3d  of  Sept.  1658,  at  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  death.  The  time  of  his  going  in- 
to orders  and  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  are  circum- 
stances which  are  not  known.  In  1661,  his  first 
sermon  appeared  in  print ;  it  was  delivered  at  the 
morning  exercise  at  Cripplegate,  on  "  Mat.  vii,  12," 
and  appeared  in  a  collection  under  that  title,  but  was 
not  admitted  among  his  works,  till  1752.  At  the 
time  he  preached,  this  sermon,  he  was  still  among  the 
Presbyterians,  whose  commissioners  he  attended, 
though  as  an  auditor  only,  at  the  conference  held  at 
the  Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  July  1661 ; 
but  he  immediately  submitted  to  the  act  of  uniformi- 
ty, which  commenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  the 
year  following.  Upon  thus  becoming  a  preacher  in 
the  church,  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  follow  the 
patterns  then  set  him,  or  indeed,  of  former  times; 
and  therefore,  formed  one  for  himself,  which  has  been 
justly  esteemed  as  the  best  model  for  succeeding 
ages. 

His  first  office  in  the  church,  was  the  curacy  of 
Chesnut  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1661  and  1662.  The 
short  distance  of  Chesnut  from  London,  allowed  him 
often  to  visit  his  friends  there,  and  he  frequently  re- 
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ceived  invitations  into  their  pulpits.     In  1662,  he  was 
elected  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
Aldermanbury,  upon  the  deprivation  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Calamy.     This  he   declined,  but  soon   had  the  offer 
of  another  benefice,  which  he  accepted  in    1663,  it 
was  the  rectory  of  Keddington  in  Suffolk.     His  resi- 
dence   here,    however,  was  of  short  duration,  being 
called  to   London   by    the   society  of  LincolnVInn, 
who  chose  him   their  preacher,  on   the  26th  of  June 
the  same  year.     He  determined  to  live  among  them, 
and  therefore  immediately  resigned  his  living  in  Suf- 
folk; but  his  preaching  at  first  was  not  liked,  and  he 
entertained   serious  thoughts  of  leaving  them.     The 
next  year  he  was  chosen  Tuesday-Lecturer  at  St.  Lau- 
rence Jewry ;  and  being  now  thoroughly  fixed  in  the 
town,  and  having  established   the  character  of  an  ex- 
cellent preacher,  he   set  himself  to  oppose   the.  two 
growing  evils  of  Charles  the  second's  reign,  Atheism 
and  Popery.     In  1666,  he  took  the  degree   of  D.  D. 
and,  in  1668,  preached  a  sermon  at  the  consecration 
of  Wilkins  to  the  bishoprick  of  Chester.     He  was  re- 
lated to  Wilkins  by  marriage,  having,  on  the  23d   of 
Feb.  1663-4,  married  his  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth 

French,  who  was  Oliver  Cromwell's  niece.     In  1669- 

*  < 

70,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
two  years  after,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that 
church.  Some  time  before  he  had  been  preferred  to  a 
prebend  ip  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  He  had  now  been 
some  years  chaplain  to  the  king,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
never  shewed  him  any  great  kindness;  he  was  too 
zealous  against  papacy,  to  have  a  very  strong  foot 
hold  at  court.  Jn  1665,  he  published  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Religion,  by  Bishop  Wilkins,"  who 
had  died  three  years  before  at  his  house,  and,  before 
his  death,  had  committed  all  his  papers  to  him,  to 
make  what  use  of  them  he  pleased.  In  1680,  he 
published  "  The  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 
by  Dr.  Barrow,"  who,  dying  in  1677,  also  left  his 
manuscripts  to  him  ;  Dr.  Tillotson  had,  the  year  be- 
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fore,  converted  Charles,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  after- 
wards created  duke  by  king  William,  to  whom  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  from  papacy  to  the  protestant 
religion.  In  1682,  the  dean  also  published  an  octavo 
vol.  of  sermons,  containing  fifteen,  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  bishop  Wilkins,  which  he  introduced  with 
a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  prelate's  character, 
against  the  reflections  cast  upon  it  in  the  "  Historia 
et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniencis."  The  pub- 
Jic  was  favored,  in  1683,  with  a  folio  vol.  of  Dr.  Bar- 
row's sermons,  which  cost  the  bishop  infinite  trouble 
in  preparing  for  the  press.  The  discovery  of  the 
Rye-House  plot,  the  same  year,  opened  a  melanchol- 
Jy  scene,  in  which  he  had  a  large  share  of  distress,  on 
account  of  his  friendship  for  lord  Russel.  He  with 
Dr.  Burnet  was  sent  for  by  that  lord,  and  both  attend- 
ed him  faithfully  till  his  death  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they  both  urged  him  to  disown  the  principle  of 
resisting  the  powers  above,  for  which  they  were  se- 
verely censured,  and  afterwards  no  doubt,  felt  just 
cause  to  censure  themselves.  He  published  a  dis- 
course against  "  Transubstantiation,"  in  the  latter 
part  of  king  Charles'  reign,  and  another  against  "  Pur- 
gatory/' in  the  beginning  of  king  James'. 

During  the  debates  in  parliament  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  king  William  for  life,  the 
dean  was  advised  with  on  that  point  by  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  who  was  pressed  by  the  Jesuits 
to  form  an  opposition  ;  and  who,  till  lady  Russel  and 
Dr.  Tillotson  had  discoursed  with,  and  settled  her, 
had  refused  to  give  her  consent  to  ir,  as  prejudicial 
to  her  own  right.  He  was  afterwards  adm  itted  to 
an  high  degree  of  confidence  with  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  ;  and  their  majesties  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  confide  in  him,  tor  he  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  their  establishment  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Some  bishopricks  becoming  vacant,  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers  soon  turned  their  thoughts  on  the  dean  , 
but  a  bishoprick  was  so  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
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his  humour,  that  he  used  all  possible  solicitations  to 
avoid  it.  He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  clo- 
set to  the  king,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1689  -,  he 
was  appointed  in  the  August  following,  by  the  chap- 
ter of  his  cathedral,  to  exercise  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction,  of  the  provence  ot  Canterbury.  Til- 
jotson's  desires  and  ambition  had  never  extended  fur- 
ther than  to  the  exchange  of  his  deanery  of  Canter- 
bury, for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  granted  him 
in  September  upon  the  promotion  of  Stillingfleet  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Worcester. 

The  king's  nomination  of  him  to  the  archbishoprick, 
was  agreed  between  them  to  be  postponed  till  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which 
was  prorogued  the  5th  of  January,   1690-1;  and  then 
it  was  thought  proper  to  defer  it  still  longer,  till  the 
king  should  return  from  Holland,  whither  he  was  then 
going.     He  arrived  at  Whitehall  the   13th  of  April, 
and  nominated  Tillotson  to  the  council  on  the  23d, 
who  was  consecrated  the  31st  of  May,   being  Whit- 
sunday, in  Bow-church,  by  Mew,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Ironside,  bi- 
shop of  Bristol,  and  Hougle,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,   the  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, lord-president  of  the  council,   the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  earl  of  Maccles- 
fieid,  the  earl  of  Fauconburg,  and  other  persons  of 
rank ;  and  four  days  after  his  consecration  was  sworn 
of  the  privy. council.     His  promotion  was  attended 
with  the  usual  compliments  of  congratulation,  out  of 
respect  either  to  himself  or  his  station,   which,    how- 
ever, were  soon  followed   by  a  very   opposite  treat- 
ment, from    the  nonjuring  party,    the   greatest  part 
of  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
archbishoprick,  pursued  him  wiih  an  unrelenting  rage  ; 
which  lasted  during  his  life,  and  was  not  appeased  af- 
ter his  death. 

Dr.  Tillotson  was  no  sooner  settled  in  the  archiepis- 
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copal  see,  than  he  began  to  form  several  designs  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  religion  in  general ;  and 
in  these  points  he  was  encouraged  by  their  majesties. 
With  this  view,  he  joined  with  the  queen,  in  engaging 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  to  draw  up  his  "  Discourse  of 
the  Pastoral  Care,"  in  order  to  prepare  the  scene  for 
the  perfecting  some  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. This  was  bishop  Burnet's  favourite  tract,  and 
it  was  published  in  1692.  What  little  leisure  time  he 
new  had,  he  spent  in  revising  his  own  sermons;  and, 
in  1603,  published  four  of  them,  concerning  the  di- 
vinity and  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  By 
the  desire  of  the  queen,  he  likewise  engaged  the  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury  to  undertake  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;" 
which  that  industrious  prelate  performed  in  less  than 
a  year,  though  it  was  not  published  till  1699.  This 
worthy  archbishop  died  on  the  24th  of  Nov.  1694. 
The  sorrow  for  his  death  was  more  universal  than  was 
ever  known  for  a  subject  before;  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  with  a  numerous  train  of  coaches,  filled  with 
persons  of  the  first  quality,  who  voluntarily  went  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  had  pub- 
lished in  his  life-time  one  vol.  of  "  Sermons;"  and,  af- 
ter his  death,  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Barker,  published  two 
vols.  more.  These  sermons  have  been  translated  into 
different  languages. 


TOLAND,  (JOHN)  a  famous  writer,  who  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  November,  1670,  in  the  most 
northern  peninsula  of  Ireland,  on  the  isthmus  of  which 
stands  Londonderry.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  but 
his  parents  were  papists,  and  some  have  affirmed  that 
his  father  was  a  popish  priest ;  and  he  has  frequently 
been  abused  by  abbot  Tilladet,  bishop  Huetius,  and 
others,  on  acconnt  of  his  supposed  illegitimacy ; 
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but  the  contrary  is  notorious,  and  has  been  certified 
in  print. 

From  the  school  at  Reclcastle,  near  Londonderry, 
he  went,  in  1687,  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  after  three  years  stay  there,  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1690,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  Hs  now  returned  to  Glasgow,  but 
did  not  tarry  there  long,  having  pre-determined  to  go 
back  to  Ireland  i  but  he  altered  his  mind  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  resided,  till  he  went  to  perfect 
Ills  studies  at  the  famous  university  of  Leyden  in 
Holland. 

He  resided  about  two  years  at  Leyden,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  went  to  Oxford, 
where,  besides  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  public  library.  Here  he 
wrote  "  A  Dissertation  to  prove  the  received  History 
of  the  Tragical  Death  of  Regulus  a  Fable  ;"  and  be- 
gan a  work  of  greater  importance,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  shew,  that  there  are  no  mysteries  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but,  in  1695,  he  left  Oxford,  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
published,  the  year  following,  a  work  entitled, 
6C  Christianity  not  Mysterious  ;*'  or,  "  A  Treatise 
shewing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary 
to  Reason,  nor  abov-e  it,  and  that  no  Christian  Doc- 
trine can  be  properly  called  a  Mystery,"  This  book 
r/Kuic  a  gtcat  noise  in  England  ;  and  some  of  the  Lon- 
don booksellers  sent  some  copies  into  Ireland;  where 
it  made  no  loss  noise,  and  the  clamour  was  much  in- 
cjreased  when  he  went  thither  himself  in  1697.  The 
storm  rose  so  high,  that  Mr.  Toland  was  obliged  to 
rly  from  that  country.  The  poor  man  had,  by  his  im- 
prudent management,  raised  such  ^an  universal  out- 
cry, that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have  been 
known,  even  once  to  converse  with  him.  This  busi- 
ness reduced  him  to  a  miserable  state,  all  men  were 
afraid  to  see  him,  on  account  of  this  affair,  and  he  at 
last  suffered  for  a  meal's  victuals.  The  small  stock  of 
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cash  which  he  had  carried  with  him  to  that  country 
being  exhausted,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing from  anv  one  that  would  lend  him.  At  last, 

o  •* 

to  complete  his  hardships,  the  parliament  passed  an 
act,  that  his  book  shouW  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  that  the  author  should  be  taken  into 

custody,  and  made  to  suffer  as  the  law  directed.     He 

* ' 

was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his  escape. 

In  1697,  Mr.  Toland  arrived  in  London,  he  pub- 
lished an  apological  account  ot  the  treatment  he  had 
received  in  Ireland  ;  and  was  so  little  discouraged  at 
what  had  happened  to  him  there,  that  he  continued 
to  write  and  publish  his   thoughts  on  all   subjects, 
without  regarding  in   the  least,   who  might,  or  who 
might  not  be  offeneded  at  him.     Previous  to  this,  in 
1696,  he  had  published,  "  A  Discourse  upon  Coins." 
In  1698,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,   there   was  a 
great  dispute  among  the  politicians,  concerning  the 
forces  that  should  be  kept  on  foot  for  the  quiet  and 
security  of  the  nation.     Many  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished on  that  subject,  some  for,  and  some  against  a 
standing  army,  and,  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Toland  pub- 
lished one,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Militia  Reform- 
ed, &c."     The  same  year,  he  published  the  "  Life  of 
Milton,'*  which   was  prefixed  to  Milton's  works  in 
prose,  then  publishing  in  3  vols.  folio;  and  something 
he  asserted  in  this   life  concerning  the  <£  Iron  Bas- 
silike,"  which  he  treats  as  a  spurious  production,  be- 
ing represented  by  Dr.  Blackall,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Exeter,  as  affecting  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Mr.  Toland  vindicated  himsulf  in  a  piece  en- 
titled, "  Amyntor ;  or,  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life, 
1699,"  8vo.     This  Amyntor,  however,  did  not  give 
such  satisfaction,  but   that  Dr.  Samuel   Clark    and 
others  thought   it    necessary    to    animadvert    on   it. 
The  same  year  he  published  "  The  Memoirs  of  Den- 
zil,  Lord  Holies,  Baron  of  Ifield  in  Sussex,  from  the 
year  1641,  to  1648,"  from  a  manuscript  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
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was  one  of  his  benefactors.  In  1700,  he  published 
Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  and  other  works  with  his 
life,  folio  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  pamphlet  en- 
ritled  "  Clito,  a  Poem  on  the  Force  of  Eloquence." 
In  1701,  he  published  two  political  pieces,  one  call- 
ed, "  The  Art  of  Governing  by  Parties ;"  the  other, 
"  Propositions  for  uniting  the  two  East-India  Com- 
panies." The  same  year  being  informed  that  the 
lower  house  of  Convocation  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  impious,  heretical,  and  immoral 
books,  and  that  his  "  Amyntor,"  was  under  their 
consideration,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Dr.  Hooper, 
the  prolocutor,  offering  either  to  give  such  satisfaction 
as  should  induce  them  to  stop  their  proceedings,  or 
desiring  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  before  they 
passed  any  censure  on  his  writings;  but  he  could  not 
obtain  his  request. 

Upon  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  June 
1701,  for  settling  the  crown  after  the  death  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anne,  and  for  default  of  their 
issue,  upon  the  princess  Sophia,  electress  dowager 
of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being  protestants ;  Mr. 
Toland  published  his  "  Anglia  Libera,"  or,  "  The 
Limitation  and  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England 
Explained  and  Asserted,  &c."  8vo.  and  when  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield  was  sent  to  Hanover,  with  this 
act,  our  author  attended  him.  He  presented  his 
"  Anglia  Libera"  to  her  electorial  highness,  and  was 
the  first  who  had  the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand  upon 
the  act  of  succession.  The  earl  recommended  him 
particularly  to  her  highness,  where  he  stayed  a  few 
weeks;  and,  on  his  departure,  was  presented  with 
gold  medals,  and  pictures  of  the  electress  dowager, 
the  elector,  the  young  prince,  and  the  queen  of  Prus- 
sia. He  now  visited  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he 
had  a  remarkable  conversation  with  M.  Beausobre, 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prussian  queen.  In  1702,  he  published  "  Paradoxes 
of  State,  &c."  in  4to.  "  Reasons  for  Addressing  his 
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Majesty  to  invite  into  England,  the  Electress  Dowa- 
ger, and  Elector  of  Hanover;"  and  "  Vindicius  L5- 
berius,  or  A  Defence  of  Himself  against  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  and  others."  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  Mr.  Toland  visited  the  courts 
of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  very 
graciously  by  the  princess  Sophia,  and  by  the  queen 
of  Prussia.  In'1704-,  after  his  return  to  England, 
he  published  some  philosophical  letters,  and  about 
the  same  time,  "  An  English  Translation  of  the  Life 
of  ^Esop,  by  M.  de  Meziriac." 

From  1707  till  1712,  he  spent  his  time  in  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place,  and  publishing  books,  some  of 
which  were  approved  of  and  others  discarded.  During 
this  period,  he  experienced  the  different  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  from  affluence  to  beggary. 

In  1713,  he  published  "  An  Appeal  to  Honest 
People,  against  Wicked  Priests ;"  and  shortly  after, 
another,  entitled  "  Dunkirk  or  Dover,  or,  the  Queen's 
Honor,  &c.  all  at  Stake,  till  that  Fort  and  Port,  be 
entirely  Demolished  by  the  French."  During  this  and 
the  four  following  years,  he  published  a  vast  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  now  ex- 
tant. 

Upon  a  dispute  between  the  Irish  and  British 
houses  of  lords,  with  respect  to  appeals,  when  the 
latter  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  better 
securing  the  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Toland  pub- 
lished "  Reasons  most  humbly  offered  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  why  the  Bill  sent  down  to  them,  should 
not  pass  into  a  Law,  1720."  About  this  time  he 
published  a  Latin  tract,  entitled,  "  Pantheisticon,  &c." 
also  another  work,  under  the  title  of"  Tetradymus." 
In  1781,  he  published  his  last  work,  entitled,  "  Let- 
ters of  Lord  Shaftsbury  to  Robert  Molesworth,  Esq." 
afterwards  Lord  Moles  worth,  with  a  large  introduc- 
tion by  himself,  8vo.  He  had,  for  the  last  four  years, 
lived  at  Putney,  from  whence  he  could  conveniently 
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go  to  London,  and  return  the  same  day  ;  but  in  that 
city  he  used  to  spend  the  most  part  of  the  winter. 
He  died  on  the  llth  of  March,  1721-2,  aged  fifty- 
two  years.  He  made  his  own  epitaph  some  few  days 
before  he  died.  In  1726,  his  posthumous  works  were 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  in  1747  re-published, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Des 
Maizeaux. 


* 

TORRICELT,  (EVANGELISTS)  an  eminent  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Faenca  in 
Italy  in  1608,  and  was  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, by  his  uncle,  a  monk.  Inclination  led  him 
to  cultivate  mathematical  knowledge,  which  he  pur- 
sued without  the  aid  of  a  master;  at  twenty  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Rome.  He  made  so  extraordinary 
a  progress  that  having  read  Galilie's  "  Dialogues," 
he  composed  a  "  Treatise  concerning  motion"  upon 
his  principles.  Castili  astonished  at  the  performance, 
carried  it  and  read  it  to  Galilie,  who,  heard  it  with 
much  pleasure,  and  conceived  an  high  esteem 
and  friendship  for  the  author,  Upon  this,  Castili 
proposed  to  Galilie,  that  Torriceli  should  come  and 
live  with  him;  recommending  him  as  the  most  pro- 
per person  he  could  have,  since  he  was  the  most  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  those  sublime  speculations, 
which  his  own  great  age,  and  want  of  sight,  prevented 
him  from  giving  to  the  world.  Galilie  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  Torrecili  the  employment,  as  things 
of  all  others  the  most  advantageous  to  each.  Galilie 
was  at  Florence,  whither  Torriceli  arrived  in  1641, 
and  began  to  take  down  what  Galilie  dictated,  to 
regulate  his  papers,  and  act  in  every  respect  accord- 
ing to  his  directions.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  this  situation  long,  for  at  the  end  of 
three  months  Gnlilie  died.  Torriceli  was  then  about 
returning  to  Rome;  but  the  grand  duke,  Ferdi- 
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nand  II.  engaged  him  to  continue  at  Florence,  mak- 
ing him  his  own  mathematician  for  the  present, 
and  promising  him  the  chair  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
vacant.  Great  things  were  expected  from  him ; 
and  would  probably  have  been  performed,  if  he  had 
lived  ;  but  after  a  few  days  illness  he  died  in  1647 
— when  but  just  entered  his  40th  year.  He  had 
published  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume,  entitled 
"  Opera  Geometrica"  in  4to.  At  the  same  place  in 
1713  "  Lezione  Accademiche,"  these  are  the  dis- 
courses pronounced  by  him  upon  different  subjects. 


TOURNEFORT,  (JOSEPH    PITTONDE)  a   cele- 
brated   botanist   born  at  Aix  in  France   the  5rh  of 
June    1656.     In   early  life  he  had  a  strong  passion 
for  plants  ;  he  became  his  own  master,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  in    1678,  and  quitted  theology,  which 
his  father  compelled  him  to  study,  and  gave  himself 
entirely   to  physic,  natural    philosophy   and   botany. 
In  1678,  he  ran  over  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and 
Savoy,  and  brought  from   thence   a  great  number  of 
dried   plants,   which  began  his  collection.     In  1679, 
he   went  to  Montpelier,  to  perfect  himself  in  mede- 
cine  and  anatomy,  and  brought  back  with  him  plants 
which    were    before   unknown    to    the    botanists   of 
that    place.     He  formed   a  scheme   of  passing  over 
to  Spain,  and  set  out   for  Barcelona,  in   April  1681. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the   mountains  of  Catalonia, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by    the    young   physi- 
cians ot  the  country,  and  the  students  in  physic,  to 
whom  he  pointed  out  and  explained  the  various  sorts 
of  plants.      He   underwent  a  thousand    dangers  in 
those    places  ;  yet   he  was  in  still   geater  danger  as 
he  returned  into  France,  for  at  a  town  near  Perpignon, 
the  house   where  he  lay    fell  entirely  down,  he  was 
two  hours  buried  under  its  ruins  and  if  he  had  not 
been  quickly  digged  out  must  have  inevitably  per- 
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ished.  He  arrived  at  Montpelier  in  1681,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  medicine,  and  his  operations  in 
chemistry  and  anatomy.  He  was  afterwards  received 
as  doctor  of  physic  at  Orange,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Aix  :  where  his  passion  for  plants  did  not  suffer 
him  to  continue  long.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  visit 
the  Alps  as  he  had  the  Pyreenes  ;  and  he  brought 
back  with  him  new  treasures,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired with  vast  fatigue  and  danger.  He  visited 
Paris  in  1683,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Tagan 
first  physician  to  the  queen,  who  was  so  struck  with 
his  ingenuity,  and  vast  knowledge,  that  he  procu- 
red him  the  place  of  Botanic  professor  in  the  king's 
garden,  Tournefort,  by  order  of  the  king,  travelled 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  made  a  prodigious  collection  of  plants. 
He  became  celebrated  st  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
In  1692,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  science  ;  he  was  afterwards  made  doctor  of  physic, 
of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  maintained  a  thesis  there- 
in ;  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  and  friend  Mr. 
Tagan.  He  was  seized  with  a  dropsy  of  the  breast, 
and  died  the  28th  of  December,  1708.  His  writings 
are  first  "  Elements  de  Botanique  ;  ou  Methode  pour 
connoitre  Jes  plantes  avec  Figures,  Paris  1694,  3  toms 
in  8vo.  Ilistoires  de  plantes,  &c.  &c. 


FRAPP,  (JOSEPH)  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and 
erudition,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Trapp,  rector  of 
Cherington  in  Gloucestershire,  at  which  place  he 
was.  born  in  1672.  He  entered  Wadham  college  in  Ox- 

O 

ford,  in  May  1700,  and  was  chosen  member.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  in  1708  was  chosen  to  the  professorship  of  Po- 
etry, which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Birkhead. 
He  was  the  first  professor,  and  published  his  lectures 
under  the  title  of  "Praclectiones  Poetica."  His  trans- 
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lations  of  Virgil,  plainly  shews,  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  direct  that  cannot  execute  ;  that  is,  may 
have  the  critic's  judgment  without  the  Poet's  fire. 
Virgil  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  Trapp, 
appears  an  accurate  writer;  and  "  Aeneid"  a  well 
conducted  fable ;  but,  discerned  in  Dryden's  page, 
he  glows  as  with  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  the  ".Aeneid" 
is  a  continued  series  of  whatever  is  great,  elegant, 
pathetic  and  sublime. 

Dr.  Trapp,  was  chaplain  to  the  Lord-chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  1711;  and  published  that  year,  "  A 
character  of  the  present  set  of  whigs ;"  which  Swift, 
who  conveyed  it  to  the  Printer  ca41s,  "  A  scurvy 
piece."  In  a  short  time  he  printed,  at  Dublin,  a 
poem  on  the  duke  of  Ormond,  which  was  reprinted 
in  London. 

He  died  November  2nd  1747,  and  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  of  a  most  pathetic  and  instruc- 
tive preacher,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  truly  ex- 
emplary liver.  Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  have 
been  published  ;  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Abra- 
rnule,  or  love  and  empire."  He  translated  "  Milton's 
Paradise  lost"  into  Latin  verse. 


TYSON,  (EDWARD)  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  on  the  20th 
of  January  1650;  and  was  the  son  of  Edward  Tyson 
Esq.  mayor  of  Bristol.  He  was  educated  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  that  country,  till  qualified  to  go  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  Magdalen-Hall  in  1667,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February  1670,  took  the  degree  of  B,  A.  and  on 
the  4th  of  November  three  years  after,  A.  M.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  the  studv 
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of  physic,  wherein  he  made  great  advances  ;  and 
having  performed  all  the  exercises  and  qualified  him- 
aelf  for  the  degree  of  batchelor  in  that  faculty  he 
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removed  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  some  time, 
making  curious  experiments,  especially  in  anatomy, 
in  the  house  of  Dr.  Richard  Morton,  in  Grey  Friars, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  admitted  F.  R.  S.  From  London  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admmitted  into 
Corpus  Christi,  or  Bennett-College,  and  there  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  the  7th  of  July,  1683.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  thus  far,  he  returned  to  London,  and 
was  admitted  the  same  year,  candidate  of  the  college 
of  physicians  in  that  city  :  and  about  a  year  after,  be- 
came fellow  of  that  learned  societv. 

./ 

He  now  became  famous  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  so  that,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Allen, 
he  was  chosen  physician  of  the  hospitals  of  Bethle- 
hem and  Bridewell,  on  the  19th  of  D^c.  1684,  Dr. 
Charles  Goodhall  was  joint  physician  with  h:m  in 
these  hospitals  for  some  time,  but  Dr.  Tyson  at  last 
bought  him  out,  and  continued  in  the  station  till  his 

o  * 

death. 

The  same  year  that  Dr.  Tyson  was  admitted  physi- 
cian of  Bethlehem,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Crcone,  chosen  one  of  the  readers  of  anatomy 
at  SurgeonVHall.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  physicians ;  served  in  the  office 
of  Censor  with  Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  Dr.  Richard 
Tork:ss,  and  Dr.  Martin  Lister ;  Dr.  John  Lavvson, 
being  then  president  of  the  college  ;  and  was  after- 
wards very  instrumental  in  getting  some  statutes  re- 
pealed, that  were  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  that 
learned  body.  He  was  once  a  candidate  for  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Gresham-Coliege,  but  death  prevented 
him  rrom  succeeding.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  Aug. 
1708,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Dionis,  back  church  in  Limerstreet,  London,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  on  his  monument.  His  publica- 
tions were,  "  Phoccena,  or,  the  Anatomy  of  a  Por- 
pus  dissected,  at  Gresham-College,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary Discourse  concerning  Anatomy,  and  a  Natural 
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History  of  Animals,  1680,"  4to.  "  Ephemerie  vitas, 
or,  the  Natural  History  and  Anatomy  of  the  Ephe- 
meron,  a  small  Fly,  that  Lives  but  five  hours,  &c. 
London,  1681,"  4to.  "  Orang-Outang,  sive  Homo, 
sylvestris,  or,  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie,  compared 
with  a  Monkey,  an  Ape,  and  a  Man,  &c.  &c.  1691," 
4to.  Also  several  ingenious  observations  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions. 


VAILLANT,  (JoHN  FAY)  a  gr^at  medalist,  was 
born  at  Beauvais,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1632.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  and  he 
fell  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 

/  * 

who  educated  and  made  him  his  heir.  He  was 
brought  up  with  a  view  of  succeeding  to  a  magis- 
tracy, which  his  uncle  possessed,  but  being  too  young 
for  this  at  the  death  of  his  guardian  he  changed  his 
views,  quitted  the  law,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  in  which  faculty  he  was  admitted 
M.  D.  at  the  age  of  twenty  four. 

Being  necessitated  to  visit  Paris  on  business,  he 
visited  Mr.  Seguin,  who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of  me- 
dals, and  was  also  greatly  attached  to  this  study. 
Seguin,  from  their  conferences,  soon  perceived  the 
superior  genius  of  Vaillant,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
promise  much  to  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
pressed  him  to  make  himself  a  little  more  known. 
He  did  so,  by  visiting  some  antiquaries,  who  were 
famous  in  this  way  ;  till  at  length,  falling  under  the 
notice  of  the  minister  Colbert,  he  had  a  commission 
to  travel  up  and  down  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  in 
quest  of  medals  for  the  king's  cabinet.  He  set  out 
with  joy ;  and,  after  spending  some  years  in  travers- 
ing those  countries,  returned  with  as  many  medals  as 
made  the  king's  cabinet  superior  to  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, though  great  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
since.  Colbert  engaged  him  to  travel  a  second  time, 
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and  accordingly,  in  1674,  he  went  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  embarked  with  several  other  gentlemen, 
who  all  proposed  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  approaching 
jubilee.  But  a  sad  adventure  disappointed  them. 
They  had  not  been  at  sea  but  two  days,  when  they 
were  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair.  After  a  cap- 
tivity ot  five  months,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  and  at  the  same  time,  received  twenty  gold 
medals  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  cap- 
tors. He  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Marseilles, 
and  had  a  favorable  time  for  two  da}s,  when  another 
corsair  hove  in  sight,  and  gave  them  chase,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  sail  they  could  make,  came  within 
cannon  shot.  Vaiilant,  dreading  the  miseries  of  a 
fresh  slavery,  resolved,  however,  to  secure  the  me- 
dals which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Algiers, 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  secure,  swallow- 
ed them.  But  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  freed 
them  from  this  enemy,  and  cast  them  upon  the  coast 
of  Catalonia.  Vaiilant  got  on  shore  in  a  boat,  but 
felt  himself  extremely  uneasy  on  account  of  the  me- 
dals he  had  swallowed,  fie  had  recourse  to  two 
physicians,  wbo  were  a  little  puzzled  with  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  case  ;  however,  by  the  common  course 
oi  Nature,  he,  in  a  short  time,  had  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  his  treasnre. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  new  instruc- 
tions, with  which  he  set  out,  and  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful voyage.  He  travelled  through  Egypt  and 
Persia,  where  he  found  new  treasures,  which  made 
ample  amends  for  all  his  trouble  and  fatigue.  On  his 
return,  he  was  greatly  caressed  and  liberally  reward- 
ed. When  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  new  form  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  in  1701,  Vaillant  was  at  first 
made  associate,  and  the  year  following,  pensionary, 
upon  the  death  ot  M.  Charpcntier.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  on  the  23d  or  Oct.  1706,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  His  works  are,  1  "  Numismata  irnpera- 
torum  Rornanorum  pracstant'ora  a  Julio  Csesare  ad 
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postrmmumet  tyrannos,  Paris,  1681,"  4to.  2."Se- 
Jeucidarum  imperium,  &;c.  Paris,  1681,"  4to.  S. 
"  Nurnismata  aerea  imperatorum,  Augustarum,  et 
Caesarum,  in  coloniis,  municipiis,  et  urbibus  jure 
Latio  domatis, exornni  modulapercussa,  Paris,  1688," 
2  torn,  folio.  4.  "  Nurnismata  imperatorurn  et  Caesa« 
rum,  a  populis  Romanae  dilionis  Greece  loquentibus 
ex  omni  modulo  pereussa,  Paris,  1698,"  4to.  50 
S(  Historia  Ptolemaeorum  jEgypti  return  ad  fidem  nu- 
mismatum  accornmodata,  Amst.  1701,"  folio.  6. 
"  Nummi  antiqui  fiimaliarum  RoiYianavumi  perpetuls 
interpretationibus  illustrati,  Amst.  1703,"  two  vols. 
folio.  7. ff  Arsacidarum  imperium,  tkc.  Paris,  1725," 
4to,  8.  (t  Achsemenidarum  imperium,  &c.  .Paris, 
1725,"  4to.  Exclusive  of  these  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Let 
tres." 


VANE  (Si R  HENRY)  knight,  was'the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I.  He 
was  born  in  1612,  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  then  removed  to  Magdalan  hall  in  Oxford.  He 
spent  some  time  in  France.  Upon  his  return  home 
he  contracted  a  strong  aversion  to  the  liturgy  &c,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  gave  displeasure  to 
his  father;  he  removed  to  New-England  in  1635; 
his  eminent  talents  made  him  soon  noticed  there, 
and  was  chosen  governor  at  the  first  election  after 
his  arrival.  But  in  this  post  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  people  long  ;  his  unquiet  fan- 
cy raising  a  thousand  scruples  of  conscience  which 
they  had  not  brought  over  with  them,  or  ever  heard 
of  before.  '  He  therefore  returned  to  England  in  1637, 
and  appeared  to  be  reformed  from  his  extravagant 
opinions,  and  married  a  lady  of  good  family. 
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Upon  the  breaking  out  or  the  civil  waYs,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  the  parliament,  with  the 
utmost  zeal;  being  in  1648,  one  of  thecommission- 
ers  sent  by  them  to  invite  the  Scots  to  their  assist- 
ance. In  1644,  he  was  the  chief  Instrument  of 
carrying  the  famous  selt-denying  ordinance,  which 
gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  independent  cause  He 
was  also,  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  in  1644-5 — and  in  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1648  He  did  not  approve  of  the  force 
put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  army — Nor  of  ihe 
execution  of  the  thing.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  commonwealth  in  1648  9,  he  was  appointed  cne 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  continued  in  that  office 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  pc-rliament  by  Cronivvell 
in  1653,  to  whose  authority  he  always  refused  to 
submit. 

Upon  the  restoration  rt  was  imagined,  that,  as 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  was  full  of  indemnity 
to  all,  except  the  Regicides,  that  he  Was  compre- 
hended in  it;  but  the  active  part  which  he  took  in 
the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  induced  the 
king  to  bring  him  to  trial  the  4th  of  June  1662, 
for  imagining  and  compassing  the  death  of  king 
Charles  I,  and,  for  taking  upon  him  and  usurping 
the  government  ;  in  answer  to  which  he  urged, 
that  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  the  members 
themselves,  could  dissolve  the  long  parliament, 
whereof  he  being  one,  no  inferior  could  call  him 
in  question.  But  being  found  guilty,  he  was,  on 
the  14th  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill.  He  inclined  to 
Origen's  notion  of  universal  salvation  to  all,  both  the 
Devils  and  the  damned  ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  ;  his  writings  are  of  a  very  peculiar  cast, 

and  abound  greatly  in  obscurity. 
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VAN1NI,  a  most    presumptions  and  determined 
atheist   (if  possible)   he   was  born  at   TourUano,  in 
Naples  in   1583,  and  was  the    son  of  John  Vaninf, 
steward  to  Don  Francis  de  Casto,  duke  of  Tourisano. 
His  Christian    name  was  Lucille  ;  but  it  was  custom- 
ary with  him  to  assume  names  in  the  countries  through 
which    he    travelled ;  in    Holland    he  called  himself 
Julius  Caesar,    which   name   he  placed  to   the   title 
pages  of  his  books ;  and,  at  Toulouse,   where  he  was 
tried,  he  was  called   Leuillo.     He  was  a  great  lover 
of  letters    from    his  infancy  ;  his   father  sent    him  to 
Home  to  study  philosophy  and  divinity.     From  Rome 
he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  philosophy.     Astronomy  employed  much  of  his 
time,  which  insensibly    threw   him   into  the  reveries 
of  astrology  ;  but  he   devoted   the  most  part  of  his 
time    to   divinity.     \Vhen  he  had  finished  his  studies 
at   Pa/lua,  where  he  had  resided   for   some  years,   he 
was  there   ordained  a   priest,  and  became  a  preach- 
er ;  but  this  employment  did   not  hinder  him  from 
devoting  part  of  his  time  to  the  reading  of  Aristotle 
and    Pomponatius,    who  were    his   favorite   authors. 
It  is   supposed    that  he  drew  from  these  authors  the 
seeds    of   atheism,    and    imbibed   those    monstrous 
doctrines    which    he    afterwards  taught   to    others. 
Having  travelled  through  Germany,  he  went  to  Lyons, 
where  having  presumed  to  vent  his  irreligious  notions, 
under  the  pretext  of  teaching  philosophy  he  found  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  seized,  and  was  compelled  to 
fly.  He  passed  over  to  England,  and,  in  1614,  was  at 
London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  weeks; 
he  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  by  writing  a  preten- 
ded refutation   of  Cardon,  and  other  atheistical  wri- 
ters, tri    1615.     Being  however,    apprehensive   that 
his  artifice  might   be  detected,  he   went  again  into 
Italy ;  where  being  accused  of  reviving  and  propo- 
gating   his  former  impieties,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  became  a  Monk   in  the  convent    of  Guienna. 
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Being  banished  frora  this  for  an  unnatural  crime,  he 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
himself  to  Robert  Ubaldina,  the  Pope's  Nuncio;  and 
in  order  to  make  his  court  to  him  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  undertook  to  write  an  apology  for  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trent.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 

ureschai  de  Bassompierre,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  200  Crowns. 

Upon  this  account  he  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Dia- 
logues," which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1616.  His 
books  now  were  more  known  and  more  suspected ; 
his"  Amphilhe.atrum"  had  begun  to  raise  strong  sus- 
picions against  him,  by  the  paradoxes,  of  which  it 
was  full ;  but  his  "  Dialogues,"  which  were  much 
^  ore  injurious,  had  entirely  disgraced  him.  Though 
he  could  not  be  condemned  by  these  books,  which 
had  been  printed  by  a  privilege,  approved  by  divines, 
and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  Yet 

»* 

the  Surbonne   subjected  his  "  Dialogues,"  to  a  new 
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examination,  and  condemned  them  to  the  flames,  in 
1617,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  returned  to  Toulouse, 
\vnere  he  soon  infused  his  impious  notions  into  the 
minds  of  his  scholars,  to  whom  he  taught  physic, 
phylosophy,  and  divinity.  This  being  discovered,  he 
was  prosecuted  and  condemed  to  be  burnt  to  death, 
and  this  sentence  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  Feb. 
1619.  When  cast  into  prison,  he  pretended  at  first 
to  bi  a  catholic  ;  and  by  that  means  deferred  his  pun- 
ishment, and  was  even  going  to  be  set  at  liberty,  tor 
want  of  sufficient  proofs  against  him ;  when  Franco- 
ni,  a  man  of  birth  and  probity,  deposed,  that  Vani- 
n i  had  often,  in  his  presence,  damned  the  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  and  scoiicd  at  the  m)steries  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Vanini,  being  brought  before  the 
senate,  and  asked  what  his  thoughts  were  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  a  God,  pretended  the  highest 
respect  for  divinity,  but  his  dissimulations  availed 
nothing.  When  carried  to  execution,  he  derided  all 
religion,  and,  notwithstanding,  he  was  apparently 
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agitated,  declared  he  would  die  like  a  philosopher. 
Before  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  wood-pile,  he  was 
ordered  to  put  out  his  tongue,  that  it  might  be  cut  off; 
which  he  refused  to  do,  nor  could  the  executioner 
take  hold  of  it  but  with  pincers, — his  shreiks  were 
dreadful.  His  body  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  and 
his  ashes  thrown  into  the  air. 


VENDOME,  (LEWIS  JOSEPH,  DUKE  OF)  great 
grand  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  son  of  Lewis,  duke  of 
Vendome.  was  boili  in  1654.  At  eighteen  years  of 
a  PC  he  made  his  first  campaign  in  Holland,  as  a  vol- 
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unteer  under  Lewis  XIV.  At  the  taking  of  Lux- 
ernberg,  in  1684,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
After  having  passed  through  the  various  gradations  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  arrived  at  the  rank  of  general, 
and  in  1697,  he  was  sent  to  Catalonia,  where  he  gain- 
ed a  battle  and  took  the  city  of  Barcelona.  In  1702, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Italy,  in 
the  room  of  Marshal  Villeroy,  who  had  been  extreme- 
ly unfortunate  in  that  country. 

Vendome  gained  two  victories  over  the  imperial- 
ists at  Santa  Vittoria?,  and  Luzana,  raised  the  block- 
ade of  Mantua,  and  obtained  several  other  impor- 
tant advantages.  The  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
obliged  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Piedmont,  he 
defeated  the  rear  guard  of  the  duke's  army  near  Tu- 
rin, on  the  6th  of  May,  1704.  He  beat  Prince  Eu- 
gene at  Casano,  in  1705,  and  the  count  de  Revant- 
lau,  at  Calcinato  in  1706.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  Turin,  when  he  was  sent  to  Flanders,  in  order 
cncelmore  to  regain  the  losses  which  Vilieroy  had  sus- 
tained. Having  attempted  in  vain  to  re  establish  the 
French  affairs  in  that  quarter,  he  was  sent  to  Spain, 
where  his  courage  and  abilities  were  distinguished  by 
the  success  which  they  merited.  Spain  was  at  that 
time  the  theatre  of  war,  between  two  competitors  for 
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the  throne.  The  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  un- 
der the  title  of  CharS  -t,  the  3d.  and  the  duke  of  Anson, 
grandson  to  Lewis  the  XlV.th,  under  the  title  of 
king  Philip  V.  The  latter  had  neither  troops  nor 
general.  The  name  of  Vendome,  was  equal  to  an 
army.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  seized  the  nation. 
The  duke,  taking  advantage  of  this  ardour,  pursued 
the  hitherto  victorious  Charles  III.  and  conducted 
Philip  V.  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  Vendome,  as  a 
reward  for  this  signal  victory,  was  honored  with  the 
rank  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  "  To  you,"  said  the 
grateful  Philip,  "  I  owe  my  crown."  Sometime  af- 
ter, the  arrival  of  a  flotilla  at  Cadiz,  enabled  the  king 
to  give  him  a  more  substantial  proof  of  his  gratitude, 
which  he  did  at  a  review,  by  putting  into  his  hands  an 
order  for  50,000  pieces  of  eight  for  his  equipage.  The 
duke  was  somewhat  surprised;  but,  turning  suddenly 
to  the  line,  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  the  brave  fellows 
that  fixed  the  fortune  of  Spain  at  Villaviciosa,  and 
these  onlv  are  worthy  of  the  king's  favor."  He  caus- 
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ed  the  whole  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  private; 
men. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  render  the  two  next 
campaigns  languid  and  unproductive,  particularly 
the  want  of  money.  The  army  of  king  Philip  was 
seldom  in  a  condition  to  take  the  fkld,  especially  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  duke  of  Vendome,  who  did  not 
long  survive  the  victory  of  Villaviciosa.  This  great 
man  died  suddenly  at  Vignaros,  of  an  indigestion,  ori 
the  llth  of  June,  1712,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  the  Escurial,  among  the 
infants  and  infantes  of  Spain.  This  illustrious  com- 
mander married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  prince 
of  Conte,  but  leit  no  children. 
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VILLERS,  (GEORGE)  duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
born  Aug.  20,  1592,  at  Brooksbv,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Villers.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Fremh  language; 
also,  fencing  and  dancing,  in  which  last  he  grtatly 
excelled.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  h:s  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  sagacious  woman,  carried  him  to 
court.  The  king,  in  16  !4,  according  to  his  custom, 
went  to  take  his  hunting  pleasure,  at  New  Marker, 
and  the  Cambridge  scholar-,  who  knew  the  king's 
humor,  invited  him  to  a  play  called  "  Ignoramus." 
At  this  play  it  was  contrived  that  Villers  should  ap* 
pear  with  all  the  advantages  his  mother  coui  j  set  him 
off  with ;  and  the  king  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  him, 
than  he  conceived  such  a  liking  for  the  person  of 
Villers,  that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  master  piece  $ 
and  to  mould  him,  as  it  were,  platonically  to  his  own 
idea. 

The  king  began  to  be  weary  of  his  favorite,  the 
earl  of  Somerset,  and  many  of  the  courtiers  were 
sufficiently  angry  with  him  for  being  what  they  them- 
selves desired  to  be.  These  therefore,  were  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  a  new  favorite,  and  through  their 
zeal  to  throw  out  Somerset,  did  all  they  could  to  pro- 
mote Villers.  Their  endeavors  concurred  .with  the 
inclinations  of  the  king,  made  the  promotion  of  Vil- 
lers go  rapidly  on.  In  a  few  days  after  his  appear- 
ance at  court,  he  was  appointed  cup-bearer  to  the 
king,  and  shortly  after  was  made  a  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  the  garter;  baron,  viscount  and  earl,  and  a 
marquis:  he  became  lord-high  admiral  of  England, 
master  of  the  horse,  &c.  and  entirely  disposed  of 
the  favors  of  the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honors 
and  offices  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  this,  he  was 
guided  more  by  appetite  than  judgment,  and  exalted 
almost  all  his  own  numerous  family  and  dependants. 

In  1620,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  married  the 
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only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest  heir- 
ess in  the  kingdom. 

In  1623,  he  persuaded  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  and  bring  home  his  mis- 
tress the  infanta.  The  king  was  much  against  this 
step.  The  marquis  attended  the  prince,  and  was  made 
duke  in  his  absence. 

Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  the 
duke  continued  in  the  same  degree  of  favor  with  the 
son,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  father.  Having 
done  every  thing  with  passion  and  violence,  he  be- 
came very  unpopular.  A  war  with  Spain  was  now 
carried  on,  and  war  was  declared  against  France. 
Here  the  duke  was  general  himself,  and  made  that 
unfortunate  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rhee>in  which  the 
flower  of  the  army  was  lost.  Having  returned  to 
England,  and  repaired  the  fleet  and  army.  He 
went  to  Portsmouth  on  his  way  to  France,  where 
he  was  assasinated  by  Felton,  on  the  23d  of  August 
1628,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 


VILLERS,  (GEORGE)  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
most  distinguished  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  son  of  George  Villers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  little  more  than  an  infant  when  his  father  was 
murdered  ;  was  born  at  Wallsingham  house  January 
30th  1627:  he  completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 
He  and  his  brother  lord  Francis  went  abroad,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars; 
upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause  he  attended 
Prince  Charles  into  Scotland  and  was  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Worchester  in  1651,  after  which  he 
made  his  escape  beyond  sea,  and  the  duke  accom- 
panied him,  and- was  rewarded  for  his  attachment, 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Being  desirous  ot  re- 
trieving his  affairs,  he  went  over  privately  to  England, 
and  in  1757,  married  Mary  the  sole  heiress  of  Thomas 
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lord  Fairfax,  through  whose  interest  he  recovered  all 
the  estate  which  he  had  lost.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  possessed  of  an  estate  of  20,000  pounds  a 
year;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Yorkshire, 
master  of  the  horse  and  called  to  the  privy  council. 
All  these  high  offices,  however,  he  lost  in  1666  ;  for 
having  been  refused  the  presidency  of  the  North,  he 
became  disaffected  to  the  king,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence,  by 
letters,  with  Dr.  Heyden,  tending  to  raise  a  mutiny 
among  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  army  and  navy  ; 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition,  and  even  to  engage 
persons  to  seize  the  Tower  of  London.  The  detec- 
tion of  this  affair  so  exasperated  the  king,  knowing 
Buckingham  to  be  capable  of  the  blackest  designs, 
that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  seized  ;  and 
deprived  of  all  his  offices.  He  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape.  The  king  issued  a  proclamation  requiring 
his  surrender  by  a  certain  day.  And  on  his  making 
an  humble  submission,  king  Charles  took  him  again 
into  favour.  In  1671,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  where  he  was  very  nobly  entertained  by  Lew- 
is XIV.  who  at  his  departure  presented  him  with  a 
Sword  set  with  jewels,  valued  at  40,000  pistoles ; 
and  the  next  year  was  sent  ambassador  again  to 
Lewis  at  Utrecht.  In  1674,  he  became  a  zealous 
partizan  of  the  non-conformists — In  1676,  he,  and 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Shaftsbury  and  lord  Whar- 
ton  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  Lords,  for  contempt.  But  the  king  shortly 
after  discharged  him. 

Shortly  after  king  Charles'  death  he  retired  into  the 
country,  to  his  own  manor  in  Yorkshire ;  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  entertaining  his  friends ; 
Thus  he  continued  till  a  fortnight  before  his  death, 
an  event  which  happened  at  a  tenant's  house,  at 
Kirby  Moore,  April  16th  1688,  after  an  illness  of 
three  days  ;  which  arose  from  his  sitting  on  the  cold 
ground  when  very  warm  after  hunting.  His  body 
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was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  the 
celebrated  comedy  called,  "The  Rehearsal,"  in  1672, 
and  some  other  dramatic  pieces.  He  wrote  an  essay 
on  "  Reason  and  Religion,"  "  A  discourse  on  the 
reasonableness  of  men's  having  a  Religion  or  Wor- 
ship of  God/*  He  wrote  a  Poem  called  "The  Lost 
Mistress,"  a  complaint  against  the  countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  is  supposed  ;  whose  husband  he  kil- 
led in  a  duel  on  her  account,  and  who,  is  said  to 
have  held  the  duke's  horse,  disguised  like  a  page 
during  the  combat. 


VIRGIL,  in  Latin,  PUBLIUS  VERGILIUS  MARO, 
the  best  of  all  the  ancient  Roman  poets,  was  born  on 
the  15th  of  Oct.  U.  C.  684,  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  at  a  village  called  Andes,  not 
far  from  Mantua.  At  twelve  years  of  age  our  poet, 
having  discovered  marks  of  a  very  fine  genius,  was 
sent  to  Cremona,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  se- 
venteen. He  was  then  removed  to  Milan,  and  from 
thence  to  Naples,  that  being  the  residence  of  several 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  and  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  But  physic  and  the  mathema- 
tics were  his  favorite  sciences,  which  he  cultivated 
with  great  care.  He  studied  the  Epicurean  .philoso- 
phy, under  the  celebrated  Syro.  His  acquaintance 
with  Varus,  his  first  patron,  commenced  while  they 
•were  fellow  students,  under  that  philosopher.  We 
have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  time  and  occasion 
of  Virgil's  going  to  Rome,  or  when  his  connection  with 
the  wits  and  men  of  quality  began,  nor  how  he  was 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Augustus. 

In  the  warmth  of  early  youth,  he  formed  a  noble 
design,  of  writing  an  heroic  poem  "On  the  Wars  of 
Rome  f  but,  after  some  attempts,  was  discouraged 
from  proceeding  by  the  roughness  and  asperity  of  the 
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old  Roman  names.  He  turned  himself  therefore,  to 
pastoral ;  and,  being  captivated  with  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  Theocritus,  was  ambitious  to  introduce 
this  new  species  of  poetry  among  the  Romans.  His 
first  performance  in  this  way,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  the  year  before  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
when  our  poet  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  entitled 
"  Alexis/'  and  likely  "  Palemo"  was  his  second,  and 
Mr.  Wharton  places"  Silerius"  next,  which  is  said 
to  have  br'cn  publicly  recited  on  the  stage  by  Cythe- 
ris,  a  celebrated  comedian.  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue  is 
composed  in  allusion  and  to  deification  of  Ccesar.  The 
battle  of  Philippi  in  712,  having  put  an  end  to  Ro- 
man liberty,  the  veteran  soldiers  began  to  murmur 
for  their  pay,  and  Augustus,  as  a  reward,  distributed 
among  them  the  lands  of  Mantua  and  Cremona. 
Virgil  was  involved  in  this  common  calamity,  and  ap- 
plied to  Varus  and  Pollio,  who  warmly  recommend- 
ed him  to  Augustus,  and  procured  tor  him  his  patri- 
mony again.  Full  of  gratitude  to  Augustus,  he  com- 
posed the  "  Sityrus,"  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  them  complaining  of  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  times,  and  of  the  havoc  the  soldiers  made 
among  the  Mantua  farmers ;  the  other,  rejoicing  for 
the  recovery  of  his  estate,  and  promising  to  honor  the 
person  who  restored  it  to  him,  as  a  god.  But  the 
author's  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  we  are 
told  that  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  farm, 
he  was  violently  assaulted  by  the  intruder,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  murdered,  if  he  had  not  plunged 
into  a  river  hard  by,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  swimming 
preserved  his  life.  Upon  this  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment, mt lancholy  and  dejected,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
to  renew  his  petition  ;  and,  during  his  journey,  seems 
to  have  composed  his  ninth  eclogue.  The  celebrated 
eclogue  entitled  "  Pollio,"  was  composed  in  714, 
upon  the  following  occasion.  The  consul  Pollio  on 
the  part  of  Anthony,  and  Maecenas  on  the  part  of 
Caesar,  had  made  up  the  differences  between  them 
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by  agreeing  that  Octavia,  half  sister  to  Caesar,  should 
be  given  in  marriage  to  Anthony.  This  agreement 
caused  an  universal  joy;  and  Virgil,  in  this  eclogue, 
testified  his.  It  is  dedicated  to  Pollio  by  name,  who 
was  at  that  time  consul,  and  therefore  we  are  sure  of 
the  date  of  this  eclogue.  In  715,  Pollio  was  sent 
against  the  Parthini,  a  people  of  Illyricum  ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  expedition,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  a  beau- 
tiful eclogue,  called  "  Pharmaceutria."  His  tenth 
and  last  eclogue  is  addressed  to  Gallus. 

In  his  forty-third  year  he  retired  to  Naples,  and 
there  laid  the  plan  of  his  inimitable  "  Georgics," 
which  he  undertook  at  the  entreaties  of  Maecenas, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  them.  They  are  divided  into 
four  books,  and  the  subjects  of  them  are  particularly 
specified  in  the  four  first  lines  of  each  book.  Corn 
and  ploughing  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  book  ;  vines, 
of  the  second ;  earth  of  the  third,  and  bees  of  the 
fourth.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in  his  forty-fifth 
year  when  he  began  to  write  the  "  ^Eneid."  This 
poem  may  be  considered  as  a  political  work.  Virgil 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  usurpation  of  the  state, 
and  that  can  be  offered  in  his  vindication,  which,  how- 
ever seems  to  be  enough,  is,  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment could  no  longer  be  kept  from  falling  into  a  single 
hand,  and  that  the  usurper  he  wrote  for  was  as  good 
as  any  they  could  have.  But,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  motives  for  writing  it,  the  poem  has  been  high- 
ly applauded  in  all  ages.  Augustus  was  eager  to  pe- 
ruse it  before  it  was  finished,  and  by  letters,  entreated 
him  to-  communicate  it.  The  poet  at  length  compli- 
ed, and  read  himself  the  sixth  book  to  the  emperor, 
when  Octavia  who  had  just  lost  her  son  Marcellus, 
the  darling  of  Rome,  and  adopted  son  of  Augustus, 
made  one  of  the  audience.  Virgil  had  artfully  in- 
serted a  beautiful  lamentation  for  the  death  of  young 
Marcellus  ;  upon  hearing  which,  Octavia  could  bear 
no  more,  but  fainted  away,  overcome  with  surprise 
and  sorrow.  When  she  discovered  the  author,  she 
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made  him  a  present  of  ten  sesterces  for  every  line, 
which  amounted  to  2000  pounds. 

The  "  ^neid,"  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but 
not  to  the  perfection  our  author  intended  to  give  it,  he 
resolved  to  travel  into  Greece,  to  correct  and  publish 
it  at  leisure.  Augustus  returning  victorious  from  the 
east,  met  with  Virgil  at  Athens,  who  thought  him* 
self  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  Italy  ;  but  the 
poet  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fetal  distemper, 
which,  being  increased  by  the  agitation  of  the  ves- 
sel, caused  his  death  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Brundiseum.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  22nd  of  Sept.  he  had  ordered  in  his  will,  that 
the  "  ^Eneidn  should  be  destroyed  as  an  unfinished 
poem  ;  but  Augustus  forbade  it  and  had  it  delivered 
to  Varius  and  Tucea,  with  the  strictest  charge  to 
make  no  additions,  but  to  publish  it  correctly.  At 
the  time  he  died  he  possessed,  such  steadiness  and 
tranquility  that  he  dictated  his  own  epitaph.  His 
bones  were  carried  to  Naples,  by  his  request ;  and  de- 
posited at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  genuine  and  undisputed  works  of  this  poet 
are  ten.  "  Eclogues  or  Bucolies,"  four  books  of 
"  Georgics,"  and  "  ^Eneid,"  in  twelve  books.  The 
"  Culex,"  the  "  Ceiris,"  and  some  smaller  pieces, 
called,  "  Catolecta ;"  which  are  subjoined  to  some 
editions  of  his  works. 


VOLKOF,  (FEODORE)  the  Garrick  of  Russia, 
whose  talents  for  the  stage  were  as  great  as  those  of 
Sumorokof  for  dramatic  composition,  was  the  son  of 
a  tradesman  at  Yaroslaf.  Volkof  was  born  in  1729, 
and  having  discovered  very  great  proofs  of  his  surpris- 
ing genius,  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  be  educated, 
where  he  studied  the  German  tongue,  music,  and 
dancing.  His  father  died,  and  his  mother  having 
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married  a  second  time  to  a  man  who  carried  on  a  ma- 
nufactory of  salt-petre,  and  sulphur,  he  applied  him- 
self to  that  trade.  In  1744,  his  step-father  sent  him 
to  Petersburg?!  to  transact  some  business  for  him, 
where  his  natural  inclination  for  the  stage,  Jed  him 
often  to  the  German  theatre,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  actors.  Upon  his  return 
to  Yaroslaf  he  built  a  stage  in  a  large  apartment  in 
his  fathers'  house  ;  painted  the  scenes  himself  ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  four  brothers,  acted  several 
times  before  a  large  assembly.  These  first  perfor- 
mances, were  the  scriptural  histories  composed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rostof ;  these  were  succeeded  by  the 
tragedies  of  Lomonczof  and  Sumorokof,  and  some- 
times satirical  farces  of  their  own  composition  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Yaroslaf.  As  the  spectators  were 
admitted  gratis  at  every  performance,  his  stepfather 
objected  to  the  expence.  Accordingly,  in  1750, 
Volkof  constructed  after  his  own  plan  a  large  theatre, 
partly  by  subscription, and  partly  at  his  own  expence; 
having  supplied  it  with  scenes  which  he  painted  him- 
self, and  dresses  which  he  assisted  in  making,  and 
procured  an  additional  number  of  actors,  whom  he 
regularly  instructed,  he  and  his  company  performed 
with  great  applause  before  crowded  houses,  who  paid 
for  their  admission  with  pleasure.  In  1752,  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  being  informed  of  their  success, 
summoned  them  to  Petersburg,  where  they  perform- 
ed in  the  theatre  of  the  court,  the  tragedies  of  Somo- 
rokof.  In  order  that  they  might  perform  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  the  four  principal  actors  were 
placed  in  the  seminary  of  the  cadets,  where  they  re- 
mained four  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  period, 
a  regular  Russian  theatre  was  established  at  the  court ; 
three  actresses  were  admitted,  Sumorokof  was  ap- 
pointed director,  and  one  thousand  pounds  was  al- 
lowed for  the  actors.  Besides  this  salary,  they  were 
permitted  to  perform  once  a  week  to  the  public,  and 
the  receipt  of  that  performance  was  distributed  among 
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the  performers  without   any  deduction,  the  expence 
of  the  house  being  borne  by  the  Empress. 

The  company  continued  to  flourish  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Catherine  II.  and  the  salaries  of  the  actors 
were  gradually  increased  to  2,20O  pounds  per.  ann. 
Volkof  and  his  brother  were  ennobled,  and  received 
from  their  royal  mistress,  estates  and  land  :  He 
performed  for  the  last  time  at  Moscow,  in  the 
tragedy  Zemira,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1763,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
his  principal  merit  consisted  in  characters  of  madness. 
He  was  a  tolerable  musician  and  excellent  poet. 


VOLTAIRE,     (MARIE-FRANCIS  AROUET  DE) 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  of  France, 
ancient  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  mem- 
ber of  the     academies   of   Paris,  Rome,    Florence, 
Bologna,  London,  &c.  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
of  February   1694.    His  father,  Francis  Araout,  was 
"ancien  notaire  au   Chateler,"  and   treasurer  of  the 
chamber   of    accounts ;  his   mother,  Mary-Margeret 
Daumart.     At  the   birth   of   this  extraordinary   man 
who  lived  to  be  very  old,  there  was  little  probability 
of  his  living  and  for  a  long  time  he  continued  very 
feeble.     In  his  earliest  years  he    displayed  a  ready 
wit  and  a  sprightly  imagination  ;  and  as  he  himself 
says,  made  verses  before   he   was   out  of  his  cradle. 
He  was  educated    under  father  Pore,  in  the   college 
of  Lewis  the  Great ;  and  such    was  his  proficiency, 
that,  many  of  his  Essays  are  now  existing,  which, 
though   written  when    he  was  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  shew  no   marks  of  infancy.     On  his  leaving 
college,  he  was  sent   to  the  equity  schools,  but  was 
so    disgusted  with    the  dryness   of  the  law,    that  he 
ga^e  himself  entirely  up  to  the  muses.     Voltaire  had 
early  imbibed  a  turn   for  satire  5  and  for  some  phil- 
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ippics  against  the  government,  was  imprisoned,  al- 
most a  year  in  the  Bastile.  Before  this  period,  he 
had  written  the  tragedy  of  "  Pedepus,"  which  was 
performed  in  1718,  with  great  applause,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  happening  to  be  present  at  the 
performance  was  so  delighted  that  he  obtained  his 
release  from  prison.  Voltaire's  father  wished  that  his 
son  should  have  been  an  advocate,  was  present  at 
one  of  the  representations  of  the  new  tragedy ;  he 
was  affected  even  to  tears  ;  embraced  his  son  amidst 
the  felicitations  of  the  ladies  of  the  court ;  and  from 
that  time  was  never  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  he 
should  become  a  lawyer.  In  172O,  he  went  to  Brus- 
sels, with  Madame  de  Rupelmonde,  The  unhappy, 
but  celebrated  Rousseau  being  then  in  that  city,  the 
two  poets  met  and  soon  conceived  an  unconquerable 
aversion  for  each  other.  Voltaire,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  produced  his  tragedy  of  "  Mariamne,"  with- 
out success ;  this  was  in  1722.  In  1720,  his  "  Arte- 
mira,"  had  experienced  the  same  fate,  though  it  had 
charmed  the  discerning  by  the  excellence  of  the  po- 
etry. These  mortifications  joined  to  those  which 
were  occasioned  by  his  own  imprudence,  his  sen- 
timents on  religion,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
induced  him  to  visit  England,  where  he  printed  his 
S6  Henriade,"  king  George  I.  and  more  particularly 
the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline, 
distinguished  him  by  their  protection,  and  obtained 
for  him  a  great  number  of  subscriptions.  Thus  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune  laid,  which  was  after- 
\vards  considerably  increased  by  the  sale  of  his  wrU 
tings,  by  the  munificence  of  princes,  by  commerce, 
by  a  ttkbit  of  regularity,  and  by  an  economy  border- 
ing on  avarice,  which  he  did  not  get  clear  of  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death*  In  1728,  on  his 
return  to  France,  he  placed  the  money  he  had  taken 
with  him  from  England,  into  a  lottery  established  by 
M.  Defforts,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances;  he 
engaged  deeply,  and  was  successful.  In  1730,  he 
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.published  "Brutus,"  the  most  nervous  of  all  his  tra- 
gedies, which  was  more  applauded  by  the  judges 
of  good  writing,  than  by  the  spectators.  The  first 
wits  of  the  time,  Fontenelle,  La  Motto,  and  others, 
advised  him  to  give  up  the  drama,  as  not  being  his 
proper  forte.  He  answered  them  by  publishing 
"  Zara,"  the  most  affecting,  perhaps  of  ail  his  tra- 
gedies. His  Cf  Lettres  Philosophiques,"  abounding 
in  bold  expressions  and  indecent  witticisms  against 

I  vj 

religion,  having  been  hurnfc  by  a  decree  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  a  warrant  being 'issued  for  ap- 
prehending the  author ;  in  1733,  Voltaire  verv  pru- 
dently withdrew,  and  was  sheltered  by  the  mar- 
chioness de  Chatelet,  in  her  castle  of  Cirey,  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  who  entered 
with  him  on  the  study  of  the  "System"  of  Leibnity 
and  the  "  Principia"  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was 
built  in  which  Voltaire  formed  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history,  and  made  an  infinite  number  of  experi- 
ments on  light  and  electricity.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
labored  on  his  "  Elements  of  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy," then  entirely  unknown  in  France,  and  which 
the  numerous  admirers  of  Des  Cartes,  were  very  lit- 
tle desirous  should  be  known.  In  the  midst  of  those 
philosophic  pursuits,  he  produced  the  tragedy  of 
"  Alzira."  He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  age 
and  genius,  as  was  evident  from  his  tragedy  of  "  Ma- 
homet," written  and  acted  in  1741  ;  but  it  was  re- 
presented to  the  procureur-general,  as  a  performance 
offensive  to  religion,  and  the  author,  by  the  order  of 
cardinal  Fleury,  withdrew  it  from  the  stage.  In  1743, 
"  Merope"  was  performed,  which  gave  an  idea  of  a 
species  of  tragedy,  of  which  few  models  had  existed. 
It  was  at  the  representation  of  this  tragedy,  that  the 
pit  and  boxes  were  clamorous  for  a  sight  of  the  au- 
thor ;  yetj  when  it  was  printed  the  critics  had  no 
mercy  on  it.  He  now  became  a  favorite  at  court, 
through  the  interest  of  Madame  d'Etoile,  afterwards 
VOL.  IV.  No.  31.  3  C 
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marchioness  of  Pompadour.     Being  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  festivities  that  were  celebrated  on  ihe  mai-< 
riage  of  the  Dauphin,  he  attained  additional  honours 
by  composing  "  The  Princess  of  Navarre.     He  was 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the    bed-chamber  in  ordi- 
nary   and   historiographer    of  France,     He  had   fre- 
quently attempted  to   gain  admittance  into  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  but  could  not  be  gratified  in  his  wish 
till    1746,  when  he  was  the  first  who  broke  through 
the  absurd  custom  of  filling  an  inaugural  speech  with 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  Richelieu,  an  example  soon 
followed   by  other  academicians.     From    the  satires 
occasioned  by  this  innovation  he  felt  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, that  he  was  glad  to  retire  with  the  rnsrchioness 
du  Chatelet  to  Luneville,  in  the  neighbourhoodof  king 
Stanislaus.     The    marchioness   dying  in  174<J,  here- 
turned  to  Paris,  where  his  stay  was   but  short.     In  a 
foreign  country,  he  imagined  that  he  should  find  a 
greater  degree  of  applause,  tranquility,  and  reward, 
and  at  the  same  time,  augment  both  his  fortune  and 
hisreputation.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  repeatedly 
invited  him  to  his  court,  and  who  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  have  got  him  away  from  Silisia,  attached 
him   at   least  to  his  person,  by  a  pension  of  22,000 
livres,  and   the   hope  of  further   favour.     From   the 
particular  respect   that   was  paid   to  him,  his  time 
was    now    spent   in     the     most   agreeable    manner. 
But    this  happiness  was  soon  at    an  end  ;  a  dispute 
which  our  poet  had   with  Maupertius,  the  president 
of  the  academy  at  Berlin,  was  followed  by  disgrace; 
he   accordingly  stnt  the  key  of  his  office  of  chamber- 
Jain  to  the  king,  and  likewise    the  cross  of  the  order 
of  merit ;  but  his  majesty  returned  him  the  key  and 
the  ribband.      Things   assumed   a    different    aspect 
when  he  took  shelter  with  the   duchess  of  Saxe-Go» 
lha.     Maupertius   took   the   advantage  of  misrepre- 
senting him  in  his  absence;  and,  bv   the  king's  order 
was  detained  atFrancfort  on   the  Maine,  till  he  had 
given  up  a  volume  of  "Royal  Verses."  After  having 
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regained  bis  liberty,  he  endeavoured  to  negociate  a 
return  to  Paris ;  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish, 
since  one  of  his  poems,  which  was  both  impious  and 
obscene,  began  to  make  great  disturbance.  At  Col- 
war  he  resided  for  about  a  year,  and  returning  to  Ge- 
neva, bought  a  beautiful  villa  near  that  city,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  homages  of  th$  Genevans  and  occasional 
travellers  ;  and  was  very  much  charmed  for  a  short 

*  * 

time  with  his  agreeable  retirement,  but  the  quarrels 
that  agitated  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  soon  obliged 
frim  to  quit  it.  He  was  accused  of  privately  foment- 
ing the  disputes  of  learning  towards  the  prevailing 
party,  and  laughing  at  both.  Being  thus  compel- 
led to  leave  his  country  house,  he  fixecj  himself  in 
France,  within  about  a  league  of  Geneva,  in  Le  Pays 
de  Geux,  an  almost  savage  desert,  which  he  had 
the  satisf;  ction  of  fertilizing.  Overloaded  as  he  was 
with  glory  and  wealth,  still  he  was  not  happy.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  1778,  he  determined  to 
exchange  the  tranquility  of  Ferney  for  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  capital,  where  he  was  very  wejl  receiv- 
ed. Such  honours  were  decreed  him  by  the  acad- 
emies as  till  then  had  been  entirely  unknown ;  he 
was  crowned  in  a  full  theatre,  and  distinguished  by 
the  public  with  the  strongest  enthusiasm.  But  the 
philosopher  of  eighty  years,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  this 
indiscreet  officiousriess:  the  fatigue  of  visits  and  at- 
tendance at  theatrical  representations,  the  change  of 
regimen,  and  mode  of  living,  inflamed  his  blood, 
already  too  much  disordered.  On  his  arrival,  he 
had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  which  greatly  impaired 
his  health.  Some  days  before  his  last  illness,  the 
idea  of  approaching  death  tormented  him.  At 
length  not  being  able  to  obtain  sleep,  he  took  a 
large  dose  of  opium,  which  deprived  him  of  his  sen- 
ses. On  the  30th  of  May  1778,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Selicis,  a  Benidictine  abbey,  between  No- 
gent  and  Troyes.  At  the  time  he  had  the  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and  even  made  a  sort  of  profession  of 
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faith:  this,  it  was  supposed  was  policy  and  illusion, 

and  only  served  to  shew   the  surplqsness  of  this  ex- 

j  * 

trtiordinary  man  ;  who  at  London,  was  a  Free-think- 
er, a  Canessan  at  Versailles,  a  Christian  at  Nantz, 
and  at  Berlin,  an  Infidel.  In  society  he  was  altern- 
ately an  Aristippus  and  a  Diogenes.  There  are 
many  edifeicms  of' his  works.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  the  situation  and  feelings  of  an  infidel,  at 
the  closing  scene. 


USHER,  (JAMES)  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  most  illustrious  prelate,  as  well  for  his 
piefy,  and  other  virtues,  as  for  his  great  abilities  and 
profound  erudition,  \vas  descended  from  a  very  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary 15SO.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  Chancery  ;  his 
mother  the  daughter  cl"  James  Stanihurst  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.  James  from  his  infancy, 
discovered  great  parts,  and  a  strong  passion  tor 
books  ;  and  this  remarkable  circumstance  attended 
the  beginning  of  his  library  pursuits,  that  he  was 
taught  by  two  of  his  aunts  who  had  been  blind 
from  the  cradle.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he.  was 
sent  to  a  school  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  Fil- 
lerton,  and  Mr  James  Hamilton,  two  young  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  were  placed  at  Dublin  by  James  I. 
rhen  only  king  of  Scotland,  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  protestant  nobility  aud  gentry  the.re, 
in  order  to  secure  an  interest  in  that  kingdom, 
when  queen  Elizabeth  should  be  no  more.  After 
continuing  five  years  under  these  masters,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  progress  far  beyond  his  age  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  college  of  Dublin,  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1593.  He  was  one  of  the  first  students  that 
were  admitted  here,  under  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of 
his  former  masters,  who  was  now  made  proffes- 
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sor  of  that  university,  he  studied  logic  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  ;  and  though  his  love  of  poetry  and 
cards  scrnewhat  retarded  his  progress  for  a  time,  yet 
he  soon  recovered  himself  of  those  habits,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  books  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  historical  books  he  could  meet  with,  in 
order  to  fit  the  facts  more  firmly  in  his  mind  ;  and  by 
the  time  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  made  such  a  profi- 
ciency in  chronology,  that  he  had  drawn  up  in  Latin, 
an  exact  chronicle  of  the  bible,  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Kings,  not  materially  differing  from  his  "  Annals," 
which  have  since  been  handed  to  the  public. 

His  father  had  designed  him  for  the  bar,  and  had 
designed  to  send  him  to  the  English  inns  of  court* 
with  an  idea  that  he  might  there  cultivate  that  study 
to  more  advantage;  but  in  1588,  death  snatched  the 
old  gentleman  from  the  state  of  action,  and  left  the 
young  one  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations,  which 
strongly  led  him  to  divinity.  His  father's  estate  be- 
ing somewhat  involved  in  difficulties  by  law-suits  and 
sisters  portions,  he  thought  that  these  might  in  some 
degree  impede  the  progress  of  his  studies,  and  there- 
fore gave  it  up  to  his  brother  and  sisters,  reserving 
only  as  much  as  would  enable  him  to  buy  some  books, 
and  afford  him  a  genteel  maintenance  in  the  college, 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, human  and  divine;  and  increased  so  much  in 
all  kind  of  knowledge,  that  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  he  soon  became  an  example  of  piety,  mo- 
desty and  learning.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  dar- 
ing and  learned  Jesuit,  named  Henry  Fitz-Symonds, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle,  who  sent  out  a  chal- 
lenge, defying  the  ablest  champion  that  should  come 
against  him,  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  points  in 
controversy,  between  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches.  Usher,  though  but  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  accordingly  they  met. 
The  Jesuit  at  first  despised  him,  as  being  a  boy ; 
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yet,  after  a  conference  or  two,  was  so  very  sensible 
of  the  quickness  of  his  ^wit,  the  strength  of  his  argu* 
ments,  and  his  skill  in  disputation,  as  to  decline  any 
further  contest  with  him. 

In  1600,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  in  1601, 
though  under  canonical    age,  yet  on   account   of  his 
extraordinary  attainments,  was  ordained  both  deacon 
and  priest,  by  his    uncle,  Henry  U^her,  then    arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.     In    1603,  he  was  sent  over  to 
England    with  Dr.   Luke  Challoner,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase books    for  the    library  at  Dublin  ;  in   London 
he    found  Sir  Thomas  Bodiey,  employed  in  trie  same 
manner,   for   his   newly   erected   library    at    Oxford. 
In  1606,  he  took  another  voyage   to   England,  in  or- 
der to    furnish  himself  with  books  and    manuscripts 
which  he  wanted  for  his    inquiries  into  English    his- 
tory.    The   year   folowing    he    took   the    degree   of 
bachelor    of  divinity,    and    was    soon    after    made 
chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  by   Dr.  Loftus, 
then  archbishop  ;  and  it  was  in  this  place,  that  Mr. 
Camden    found    him   when   he   was    publishing    the 
last  edition  of  his  "  Britannia."     The  same   year  he 
was   chosen    divinity-professor   in    the   university   of 
Dublin,  which  office   he  sustained    13  vears,  reading 
lectures  weekly   throughout  the  year.     In   1609,  he 
made  a  third  voyage  to   England,  and  became  ac- 
quainted  with    the  most  learned  and  eminent  men 
there ;   after  which,  he  constantly  made  it  a  practice 
to   visit    England    once   in    every   three   years.     In 
1610,  he   was    elected    provost    of  Dublin    college; 
which    post  he  refused,    being    apprehensive    of  its 
hindering    him  in   those   great  designs  he  then  had 
in  hand   for  the   promotion  of  learning  and  true  reli- 
gion.    In    1612,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
the  next  year   at  London,  published  his  first  work 
entitled   "De    Ecclesiarum    Christianarum,   Succes- 
sione  et  Statu,"  4  to.  but  had  not  an  opportunity  to 
do  all  that   he    proposed,  his   continuation   coming 
down   no  farther,  than  to  the  year  1240. 
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In  1612,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke 
Challoner.  In  1615,  a  parliament  was  held  at  Dul> 
Jin,  and  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in  which  was 
composed  certain  articles  relating  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  These  articles  were  drawn 
up  by  U^her,  and  signed  by  archbishop  Jones,  then 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  bishops  in  convocation,  by  an  order  from  king 
James  I.  Some  persons  took  occasion  to  represent 
Dr,  Usher  as  a  puritan,  and  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  king  on  that  accoimr ;  but  the  Dr.  coming 
over  to  England  in  1619,  so  well  satisfied  his  majes- 
ty upon  that  point,  that  the  year  following  he  pro- 
moted him  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath.  In  Novem- 
ber 1622,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  castle-chamber 
at  Dublin,  upon  the  censuring  of  certain  officers 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  taking,  and  (he  dan- 
ger of  refusing,  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  which  so  well 
pleased  king  James,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of 

thanks  for  it.     The  next  year  he  made  another  vov- 

-  j 

age  to  England,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a 
work  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the  churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  the  king  him- 
self had  employed  him  to  write  :  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Ireland,  he  was  engaged  in  answering  the 
challenge  of  Malone,  an  Irish  Jesuit  of  the  college 
of  Lorraine. 

It  was  in  England  that  king  James  advanced 
him  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh  ;  but  as  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  sieved  with 
a  quartan  ague  which  detained  him  nine  months. 
In  the  administration  of  his  archbishoprick,  he  acted, 
as  in  every  other  station,  in  a  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, and  vigorously  opposed  the  design  of  granting  a 
more  full  toleration  to  the  Irish  Papists.  An  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  nation,  both  papists  and  protestants, 
had  been  called  by  the  then  lord  deputy  Falkland, 
for  the  consideration  of  that  point ;  when  the  bishops 
by  the  lord  primates  invitation,  met  first  at  his  house, 
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and  both  he  and  they  subscribed  a  protestation 
against  a  toleration  of  popery,  but  these  matters  did 
not  in  the  least  hinder  him  from  prosecuting  his  stud- 
ies, from  procuring  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
from  the  east  and  other  parts,  and  from  publishing, 
from  time  to  time,  many  curious  and  useful  works. 
In  1634,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  being  ready  to 
meet,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  concerning  precedence  ; 
but  Usher  asserted  his  right  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  evidence,  that  he  carried  the  point. 

In  1640,  he  came  over  to  England,  bringing  his 
family  with  an  intention  to  return  very  soon  to  Ireland, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  rebellion  which  broke  out 
there  the  next  year.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much 
note,  and  of  too  high  a  station,  not  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in,  and  affected  with,  the  succeeding  troubles. 
During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  was  plundered  of 
every  thing  but  his  library,  and  some  furniture  in  his 
house  at  l)rogheda,from  whence  the  library  was  con- 
veyed to  England  :  here  the  king  conferred  on  him 
the  bishoprick  of  Carlisle,  to  be  held  in  commendam; 
the  revenues  of  which  however,  were  reduced  to  al- 
most nothing,  by  the  Scots  and  English  armies  quar- 
tering upon  it  ;  when  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
English  Bishopricks  were  siezed  by  the  Parliament, 
they  voted  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds 
per  ann.  which,  however,  he  never  received  but  once 
or  twice.  It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Richlieu  invited 
him  into  France,  with  a  promise  of  the  free  exercise 
of  his  religion,  and  a  considerable  pension  ;  and  like- 
wise by  the  state  of  Holland,  who  offered  him  the 
the  place  of  honorary  professor  at  Leyden  ;  but  these 
facts  are  not  certain.  In  1743,  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, where  the  king  then  was,  and  was  nominated 
one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  He 
refused  to  set  among  them  ;  and  this,  together  with 
some  of  his  sermons  at  Oxford,  giving  offence  to  the 
parliament,  they  ordered  his  library  to  be  seized.  Jt 
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accordingly  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  sold, 
had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Featly,  who  sat  among  those 
divines,  while  his  heart  was  with  the  church  and 
king,  obtained  it  by  means  of  Mr,  Selden,  for  his  own 
use,  and  by  that  means  kept  it  secure  for  the  right 
owner. 

The  kings'  affairs  declining,  and  Oxford  being 
threatened  with  a  siege,  he  left  that  city,  and  re- 
turned to  Caerdiff  in  Wales,  to  the  house  of  Sir  Ti- 
mothy Tyrrel,  who  had  married  his  only  daughter ; 
and  was  then  governor  and  general  of  the  ordnance. 
For  six  months  at  this  asylum  he  enjoyed  a  tolerable 
degree  of  rranquility,  prosecuting  his  studirs,  and  then 
went  to  the  castle  of  St.  Donate,  whither  he  was  in- 
vited, by  the  lady  dowager  Stradling ;  but  in  his 
journey  thither,  he  was  extremely  ill  used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains,  who  took  away  even  his  books 
and  papers.  At  St.  Donate's  he  found  an  excellent 
library  ;  but  a  fit  of  sickness  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing that  use  of  it  proposed.  In  1646,  he  went  to 
London  upon  an  invitation  from  the  countess  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  make  her  house  his  home  ;  and,  in 
1647,  was  chosen  preacher  of  Lincolns-Inn. 

During  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  king,  who  consulted  him  about  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  The  execution  of  his  ma- 
jesty struck  him  with  great  horror.  The  countess  of 
Peterborough's  house,  where  the  primate  then  lived,  be- 
ing just  over  against  Charing  Cross.  Several  of  her  gen- 
tlemen and  servants  went  up  to  the  leads  of  the  house, 
from  whence  they  could  plainly  see  what  was  acting 
before  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  came  upon 
the  scaffold,  some  of  the  household  told  the  primate 
of  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  wibh  to  see  the  king 
once  more  before  he  was  put  to  death.  At  first  he 
was  unwilling,  but  at  last  went  up  ;  where,  as  the 
ceremonial  advanced,  the  primate  grew  more  and 
more  affected  ;  and,  when  the  executioners  in  vizards 
began  to  put  up  the  king's  hair,  grew  pale,  and  would 
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have  fainted,  if  he  had  not  been  immediately  carried 
off.  In  1650,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  annals 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  second  in  1654. 

His  great  reputation  having  excited  in  Cromwell  a 
curiosity  to  see   him,  the  primate  upon  the  usurper's 
intimation  of  it   to  him,  he  in  the  year   1654,  went, 
and  was  received  with  great  civility  ;  and  the  usurper 
made  him  many  promises,  but  never  performed  any  of 
them.     On  the  26th  of  March,   1655-6,  he  died,  at 
Ryegate  in  Surry,  in  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Pe- 
terborough.    Preparations  were  making  to  bury  him 
privately,  bet  Cromwell  ordered  him  to  be  interred 
with  great  magnificence  in  Westminster  Abbey.     He 
wrote  and  published  a  great   number   of  Latin  and 
English  works  ;  and  some  were  published  after  his 
death  in  both  languages.     He  had  made  large  notes 
and  observations  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of 
the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  authors,  which  he  de- 
signed   as   the    foundation  of  a    large  and   elaborate 
work,  to  be  called  "Tbeologica   Bibliotheca ;"  and 
this  was  indeed,  of  all  his  works,  that  which  he  had 
most  set  his  heart  upon.     The  calamities  of  the  times, 
however  would  not  permit  him    to  finish  it.     Three 
hundred  letters  between  Usher  and  his  learned  cor- 
respondent, with  his  life  by  Dr.    Parr,  who  was  his 
chaplain  at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  were  published  in 
1686,  at  London,  folio. 


WAKE,  (Da.  WILLIAM)  an  eminent  English  pre- 
late, was  born  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  in  the  year 
1657.  In  1672  he  was  admitted  a  member  in  Christ's 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  the 
arts,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  to  the  society  of  Grays  Inn.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  he  attended  the  lord  viscount 
Preston,  ambassador  to  France,  as  his  chaplain  ;  and, 
upon  his  return  to  England,  distinguished  himself  in 
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the  dispute  between  the  protestants  and  papists.  The 
following  pieces  he  published,  1  "  An  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  se- 
veral Articles  proposed  by  Monsieur  de  Meaux,  late 
Bishop  of  Condom,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  particular  account  of  Monsieur  de  Meaux's  Book, 
1686,"  4to.  2.  "  A  Defence  of  the  same,  against  de 
Meaux  and  his  Vindicator,  1686,"  4to.  3.  "  A  Se- 
cond Defence,  &c.  1688,"  4to.  4-.  "  A  Discourse 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  the  two  great  points  of  the 
real  presence  and  the  adoration  of  the  Host,  1687," 
4to.  5.  <;  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Ido- 
Jatrv,  in  which  a  late  Author's  true  and  only  Notion 
of  Idolatry,  is  considered  and  confuted,  1688,"  4to. 
This  was  written  against  the  Reasons  for  abrogating 
the  Test,  by  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford.  6. 
"  Sure  and  honest  Means  for  the  conversion  of  all  He- 
retics, &c.  1688,"  4to.  This  is  a  translation  from  the 
French,  with  a  preface  by  our  author.  7.  "  An  His- 
torical treatise  of  Transubstantiation,  wherein  is  made 
appear,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
Church,  this  Doctrine  cannot  be  an  Article  of  Faith, 
1687,"  4to.  This  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  published  by  our  author.  8. 
<c  Two  Discourses  of  Purgatory  and  Prayer,  for  the 
Dead,  1688,"  4to.  9.  "  A  Continuation  of  the  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  :  being  a  full, 
account  of  the  books  published  on  both  sides 
1688,"  4to. 

In  1689,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D  and  was 
appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  And  was 
made  canon  of  Christ-Church,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Al- 
drich,  promoted  to  the  deanery,  thereof,  the  same  year 
who  was  made  rector  of  St.  James'  Westminster,  in 
1694;  dean  of  Exeter,  in  1701  ;  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  1705  y  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  January 
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1715.  He  was  a  principal  character  in  that  great 
scene  of  controversy,  which  opened  itself  with  re- 
gard to  the  convocation,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  a  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  resolution  between  himself  and  the  celebrated 
Atterbu; y.  Besides  what  bishop  Wake  wrote  and 
published  in  these  two  memorable  controversies, 
which  were  very  considerable,  he  was  the  author  of 
several  other  publications.  A  considerably  large  8vo. 
vol.  of  his "  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  several  Oc- 
casions," made  their  appearance  in  1690.  In  1693, 
he  published  an  English  version  of  "  The  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  St.  Barnabas,  St. 
Ignatius,  St.  Clement,  St.  Polycarp,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Po- 
Jycarp  ;  with  a  large  Preliminary  Discourse  relating  to 
the  several  Treatises  here  put  together."  He  died  at 
Lambeth,  Jan.  24,  1736. 


WALLER,  (EDMUND)  an  English  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmendesham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, by  Anne,  the  sister  of  John  Hampden, 
Esq.  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
1605,  he  was  born  at  Colleshill,  which,  though,  in 
the  parish  of  Agmondesham,  stands  in  Hertfordshire  ; 
and  his  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the 
care  of  his  education  fell  on  his  mother.  His  biogra- 
pher states  that  he  was  first  sent  to  Eton  school,  but  of 
this  point  we  are  not  certain,  as  the  subject  has  been 
in  dispute.  We  find  him  in  kings-college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  could  not  continue  long  ;  for  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  chosen  into  the  last  parli- 
ament of  king  James  I.  and  served  as  burgess  for 
Agmondesham.  So  early  as  the  year  1623,  he  began 
to  exercise  his  poetical  talents,  as  appears  from  a  copy 
of  verses  in  his  work,  "Upon  the  Danger  his  Majesty, 
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being  prince,  escaped  in  the  Road  of  St.  Andoro;"for, 
there,  as  prince  Charles  was  returning  from  Spain  that 
year,  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  away.  It  was  nei- 
ther his  wit,  his  fine  parts,  or  his  poetry,  that  was  the 
occasion  of  his  being  first  publicly  known  ;  but  it  was 
the  marrying  the  daughter  and  sole  heiressof  a  rich  citi- 
zen against  a  powerful  rival,  whose  interest  was  espou- 
sed by  the  court.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he 
married  his  first  wife,  but  he  was  a  widower  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  when  he  began  to  have  a 
passion  for  Sacharissa,  which  was  a  fictitious  name  for 
the  lady,  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of  she  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  afterwards  wife  to  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land. 

Now  he  was  known  at  court,  and  carressed  by  all 
the  people  of  quality,  who  had  any  relish  for  wit  and 
polite  literature,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  club,  of 
which  the  lord  Falkland,  Mr/  Chillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  men,  were  members.  At  one  of  their 
meetings,  they  heard  a  bustle  in  the  street ;  and  were 
told  that  a  son  of  Ben.  Johnson,  was  arrested.  They 
sent  for  him  ;  and  he  proved  to  be  Mr.  George  Mor- 
ley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Waller 
liked  him  so  well,  that  he  paid  the  debt,  which  was 
about  1001.  on  condition  that  he  would  live  with  him 
at  Beansfield.  Mr.  Morley  did  so,  ejght  or  ten  years, 
and  from  him  he  used  to  own  that  he  learned  a  taste 
of  the  ancient  writers,  and  acquired  what  he  had  of 
their  genius ;  not  but  he  had  given  specimens  of  his 
taste  and  skill  in  poetry,  before  this  incident  of  Mr. 
Morley,  only  that  he  improved  and  refined  it. 

In  1640,  he  was  returned  burgess  for  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  April.  An  in- 
termission of  parliament  having  disgusted  the  nation, 
and  raised  jealousies  against  the  designs  of  the  court, 
which  would  be  sure  to  shew  themselves  whenever 
the  king  came  to  ask  a  supply.  Mr.  Waller  was  one 
of  the  first  who  condemned  the  preceding  measures. 
He  shewed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and 
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made  a  speech  in  the  house  on  this  occasion,  on  the 
22dof  April,  1640:  it  gives  us  some  notions  of  his 
general  principles  in  government,  in  which  he  after- 
wards proved  very  variable  arid  inconstant.  He  also 
opposed  the  court  in  the  long  parliament  which  met 
the  November  following,  and  was  chosen  to  impeach 
judge  Crawley,  which  he  did  on  the  6th  of  July,  1641, 
in  a  warm  and  elegant  speech  This  speech  was  so 
highly  applauded,  that  twenty  thousand  of  them 
were  sold  in  one  day.  In  1642,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  parliament,  to  pre- 
sent their  propositions  of  peace  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1643,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  design 
with  Tomkins,  Challoner,  and  others,  to  reduce  the 
citv  of  London  and  the  tower,  to  the  use  of  the  king. 
Waller  was  the  principal  actor  and  contriver  in 
this  plot,  which  was  in  design  when  he  and  the  other 
commissioners  were  at  Oxford  with  the  parliament's 
p?opositions  •  and  that  being  then  known  to  the 
king,  occasioned  him  to  speak  these  words  to  Wal- 
ler, when  he  kissed  his  hand  ;  u  Though  you  are 
the  last,  yet  you  are  not  the  worst  nor  the  least  in 
favour.*'  When  he  was  examined  touching  this  plot 
he  was  asked,  whether  Selden,  Pierpont,  W7hite- 
Jocke  and  others  by  name,  were  acquainted  with  it  ? 
The  answer  that  he  made,  was,  that  they  were  not; 
but  that  he  did  come  one  evening  to  Selden's  study, 
where  Pierpont  and  Whitelocke  then  were,  on  pur- 
pose to  impart  it  fo  them  all,  and  speaking  of  such 
a  thing  in  general  terms,  those  gentlemen  did  so  in- 
veigh against  any  such  thing  as  treachery  and  base- 
ness, and  that  which  might  be  the  occasion  of  shed- 
ding much  blood,  that  he  said  he  durst  not,  for  the 
^we  and  respect  which  he  had  for  Selden  and  the 
rest,  communicate  any  of  the  particulars  to  them, 
but  was  almost  disheartened  himself  to  proceed  in  it. 
They  all  were  tried  and  condemned  ;  Tomkyns  and 
Challoner  only  were  hanged  ;  WTaller  had  a  reprieve 
from  general  Essex,  and  after  a  year's  imprisonment, 
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paid  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  'and  was  libe- 
rated. 

After  he  had  saved  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  this  plot,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  While  he  continued  there,  his 
residence  for  the  most  part,  was  at  Roan,  where 
some  cf  his  children,  by  a  second  wife,  were  born. 
In  164  5,  there  appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  sided  with  some  of  the 
powerful  party,  particularly  with  (X  Cromwell,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate. 

Jn  1654,  he  wrote  a  panygeric  upon  Cromwell, 
as  likewise  a  poem  on  his  death  in  1658.  At  the 
restoration  he  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
Charles  II.  who  always  made  him  one  of  the  party 
in  his  diversions  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  and 
other  places  ;  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  the  provost- 
ship  ot  Eton  college,  although  that  grant  proved 
of  no  effect.  He  sat  in  several  parliaments  after  the 
restoration  ;  and  continued  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
genius  till  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  his  natural  viva- 
city made  his  company  agreeable  till  the  last.  On 
the  1st  ot  Oct.  1687,  he  died  of  a  dropsy,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Beconsfield,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left  seve- 
ral children,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  second 
son  Edmund  ;  his  eldest,  Benjamin,  being  so  far 
from  inheriting  his  father's  wit,  that  he  even  wanted 
common  sense.  Edmund,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  was  member  of  parliament  for  Agmondesham ; 
but  afterwards  turned  quaker.  He  had  other  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  best  edition  of  Mr.  Waller's  works,  is  that 
published  in  1730,  4to.  containing  his  "  Poems, 
Speeches,  and  Letters,"  with  elegant  and  useful 
notes  and  observations  by  Fenton. 
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WALLIS,  (JOHN)  a  very  eminent  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Ashford, 
(England)  Nov.  23,  1616.  He  learned  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  at  Felsted- 
school.  Jn  1632,  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  college, 
and  in  1637,  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1640,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  chosen  fellow 
of  Queens  college.  In  16*3,  he  published  "  Truth 
Tried, "or  animadversions  on  the  Lord  Brooks's  trea- 
tise, called  the  "  Nature  of  Truth,"  &c.  styling  him- 
self a  "  Minister  of  London."  In  1644,  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  the  scribes  or  secretaries  of  the  assemblyof 
divines  at  Westminster  ;  and  the  same  year  took  a 
wife.  Academical  studies  being  much  interrupted, 
by  the  civil  wars,  at  both  the  universities,  the  most 
learned  among  them,  resorted  to  London,  and  formed 
assemblies  there.  Wallis  belonging  to  one  ot  these, 
who  met  once  a  week,  to  discourse  on  philosophi- 
cal subjects  ;  and  this  society  was  the  rise  and  begin- 
ning, of  that  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  by 
the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  savillian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford  being  ejected,  in  1649,  Wal- 
lis was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  that  place.  In 
1619,  he  published  some  animadversions  on  a  Book 
of  Mr.  Baxter's,  infilled  "  Aphorisms  of  Justification 
and  t:<e  Covenant ;"  and  in  1653,  a  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  in  Latin. 

o       o    *  _  ,.... 

in  1654,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1655,  Mr.  Hobber,  having  printed  his  treatise 
"D^corpore  Philosophico."  Dr.  Wallis  the  same  year 
wrote  a  confutation  cf  it  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
"  Flenchis  Geornetrica,"  which  occasioned  a  long  con- 
troversy. Upon  the  restoration,  he  met  with  great 
respect ;  the  king  thinking  favourably  of  him  on  ac- 
count of  some  services  done  to  his  royal  father  and 
himself ;  he  was  therefore,  not  only  made  king's 
chaplain,  but  confirmed  in  his  places  of  savillian 
professor  and  keeper  of  the  archeries.  He  died  Oc- 
tober the  8th,  1703. 
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WALPOLE,  (SiR  ROBERT)  earl  of  Orford,  was 
born  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  the  6rh  ot  November, 
1674,  educated  at  Eton  school.  Thence  he  was 
elected  to  king's  college,  Cambridge,  1681  ;  but, 
succeeding  to  the  family  estate,  on  the  death  ot  his 
eldest  brother,  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1700.  He 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  King's  Lynn.  In 
1705,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
In  1707,  appointed  secretary  at  war  j  and  in  1709, 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1710,  he  was  removed 
from  all  his  posts,  and  held  no  office  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  queen's  reign. 

In  1711,  he  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons, 
guilty  of  an  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, in  his  office  of  secretary  at  war ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  expelled  the  house. 

The  borough  of  Lynn,  re-elected  him  ;  and  shortly 
after  the  schism  bill  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  eloquence  ;  and  of  appearing  in  the 
character  of  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty. On  the  death  of  the  queen,  a  revolution  of 
politics  took  place.  Walpole  before  recommended 
himself  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  his  zeal  for  its 
cause.  His  promotion,  therefore  soon  took  place,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  he  was  in  a  few  days  appoint- 
ed receiver  and  paymaster-general  of  all  the  garrisons 
and  forces  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  privy  counsellor. 
He  soon  acquired  great  ministerial  honor,  being  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  When  the  king  was  abroad 
in  1623,  he  was  sworn  sole  secretary  of  state.  In 
1725,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  bath,  and  the  year 
after  knight  of  the  garter.  1742,  the  opposition  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  not  any  longer  able  to  carry  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons.  He  now  resigned 
all  his  places,  and  fled  for  shelter  behind  the  throne. 
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But  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  bis  credit  having 
received  any  diminution,  that  he  was  soon  after  crea- 
ted earl  of  Orford.  The  king  also,  granted  him  a 
pension  of  40001.  in  consideration  ot  his  long  and 
faithful  services.  He  died  in  1745,  aged  seventy-one. 


WARBURTON,  (WILLIAM)  an  English  prelate 
of  great  abilities,  was  born  at    Newark-  upon -Trent, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber   1691.     Our  hero  received   the  early  part  of  his 
education,    under    Mr.    Weston,  then    master    of   a 
school  in  Rutlandshire.     Young  Warburton  was  ori- 
ginally designed,  to  follow  the  profession  ot  his  an- 
cestors, viz.  the  civil   Jaw,  and  he  was  accordingly 
indented    to  an    Attorney  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  qualified  to  commence  business  on   his 
own  footing.     He   was  then  admitted  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  and  for  some  years  after  con- 
tinued the  business  of    attorney  and   solicitor  at  the 
place   of  his  birth.     The  success  he  met  with  in  this 
business,  was    not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  it:  for  it  appears  probable  that 
his  want   of  encouragement,  might    tempt    him    to 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  profession,  in    which  his 
literary  acquisitions  would  be  more  valuable,  and  in 
which  he    might  more  easily  pursue  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.     He    appears     to    have    brought   more 
learning  from  school   than  was  necessary  for  a   prac- 
tising  lawyer.     This    might  rather  impede  than  for- 
\vard  his  progress,  as  it  has  been  generally  observed, 
that  an  attention   to  literary  concerns,  and  the  bus- 
tle of  an  attorney's  office,    with    only    a  moderate 
share  of  business,  are  wholly  incompatible.     It  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  preferred  re- 
tirement to  noise,  and  altogether   relinquished  what 
advantages  he  might  expect  from  continuing  to  foj- 
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low  the  law.  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  ingen 
ious  writer,  that  he  was  for  some  time  usher  to  a 
school.  In  1724^  his  first  work  made  its  appear- 
ance under  the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous  Translations 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators, 
and  Historians/'  12mo.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  early 
patron,  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  and  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
It  is  probable,  that  he  had  not  at  this  period  alto- 
gether abandoned  his  profession,  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  did  not  continue  to  follow  it  much  longer. 
About  Christmas,  of  1726,  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  was  introduccdto  Theobald,  Concanen,  and  others 
of  Mr.  Pope's  enemies,  with  whose  conversation  he 
was  very  much  pleased.  It  was  at  this  time,  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Concanen,  which  by  accident, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Akenside,  was 
shewn  to  most  of  that  gentleman's  friends^  and  by 
that  means  became  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion. About  this  time  he  also  communicated  to 
Theobald,  some  notes  on  Shakespeare,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  that  critic's  edition  of  our  great 
dramatic  poet.  In  1727,  his  second  work  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  A  Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,  as  related  by  Historians,"  12mo.  this  work 
was  also  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton.  At  this 
time  he  was  in  orders ;  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
1728,  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  king's  list  of 
masters  of  arts,  created  at  Cambridge,  on  his  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  that  university.  The  same  year,  in 
June,  he  was  presented  by  the  above  named  patron, 
to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  Boroughton,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  a  valuable  living,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death  ;  and  where  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  prime  of  his  life,  in  a  studious  retirement ;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  planned,  and  in  part  executed,  some 
of  his  most  important  works.  Severalyears  elapsed,  af- 
ter obtaining  this  preferment,  before  Mr.  Warburton 
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appeared  again  in  the  world  as  a  writer.  In  1736,  he 
exhibited  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  Vdleius  Partercu- 
lus,  which  he  printed  ip  the  "  Bibliotheque  Bntanique, 
ou  Histoire    des  Ouvra^es  des  Savaus  de  la  graude 
Bretagne,    pour,  Jes    Mois    Juillet,    Aout,  et    Sept. 
1736.  A  la  Haye."    The  design  never  was  completed. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  emer- 
ged from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  life,  into  the  notice 
of  the  world.     The  first  publication  which  afterwards 
rendered  him  famous,  now  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  ;  or,  The 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion,  and 
a  Test-Law,  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and  End 
of  Civil  Socie.tv,  upon    the  fundamental  Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."     Jn  three  parts  : 
the  first,  treating  of  a  civil  and  religious  society  ;  the 
second,  of  an  established  church  ;  the  third,  of  a  test- 
law,  8vo.     At  the  end  was  announced  the  scheme  of 
"The  Divine  Legation,  of  Moses,"  in  which  he  had, 
at  this  time,  made  a  considerable  progress.     In  Jan. 
1737-8,  the  first  vol.  of  this   work  made  its   appear- 
ance, and  met  with  a    reception   which   neiiher  the 
subject,  nor  the  manner   in   which   it   was    treated, 
seemed  to  authorise.    It  was,  as  the  author  afterwards 
observed,  fallen  upon  in  so  outrageous  and  brutal  a 
manner,  as  had  been  scarcely  pardonable,  had  it  been 
"  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mahomet/'     Several   an- 
swers were  produced,  and  he  received  so  much  abuse 
from  the  authors  of  "  The  Weekly  Miscellany,"  that 
in  less  than  two  months  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity   of  defending    himself,    in  u  A  Vindication 
of  the   Author  of    tbe    Divine   Legation   of  Moses, 
from  the  Aspersions  of  the  Country  Clergyman's  Let- 
ter, in  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  of  Feb.  14,  1737,"  8vo. 
Mr.   Warburton's  extraordinary  merit  attracted   the 
notice  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  in  whose  im- 
mediate service   we  find    him,  in  June,   1738,  when 
he  published  "  Faith  working  by  Charity  to  Christian 
Edification  5  a  Sermon,  &c."    The  "  Essay  on  Man/' 
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had  now    been    published    some  years  ;    and   it  is 
universally  supposed  that  the  author  had  in  the  com- 
position of  it,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  lord  Boling- 
broke,  whom  on  this  occasion  he  had  followed  as  a 
guide  without  understanding  the  tendency  ofhib  prin- 
ciples.    The  same  year,  M.  de  Crousay,  wrote  some 
remarks  on  it,  accusing   the  author  of  Spinosism  and 
Naturalism  ;  which  happening  to  fall  into  Mr,  War- 
burton's  hands,  he   published  a  defence  of  the    first 
epis!le,  and  in   a  short  time   after,  of  the    remaining 
three,  in  seven  letters,  of  which  six   were  printed  in 
1739,  and  the    seventh    in    1740,  under  the  title    of 
"  A  Vindication    of  Mr.  Pope's    Essay  on  Man,  by 
the    author  of  the  Divine  Legation."     The   opinion 
which  Mr.  Pope  conceived  of  these  defence.,  as  weil 
as  of  their  author,  will  be  best  seen  in  his  lifers.     In 
consequence,  a    firm  friendship  was  established    be- 
tween them,  which  continued  with  urrdiminished  f.r- 
vor  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope,  and   the   survivor, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  paid  a  deference  and 
respect  to  his  friend's  judgment  and  abilities,  which 
will  be  considered  by  many,  as  almost  bordering  on 
servility.     In  1741,  the  second  vol.  of  "  The  D.\ine 
Legation,"  in  two  parts,  containing  books  IV.  V.  VI. 
was    published  ;  and   also,  a    second   edition  of  the 
"  Alliance  between  Church  and  State."    In  the  sum- 
mer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.   Warburton,  in 
a  country  ramble,  took  Oxford  in  their    wav,  where 
they  parted,  Mr.  P,  after  one  day's  stay,  going  west- 
ward ;  and  Mr.  W.  who  stayed    a  day  after  him,  to 
visit  Dr.  Conybeare,  then  dean  of  Christ  church,  re- 
turning to  London.     On  that  day,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, Dr.  Leeth,  sent  a  message  to  his  lodgings  with 
the  usual  compliment,  to  know  if  a  doctor's  tie^ree 
in  divinity   would  be  acceptable  to    him;  to   which 
such  an  answer  was  returned,  a:-,  so  polite  a  message 
deserved.     About  the  same  time,  Mr.  P.  had  the  like 
offer  made  him  of  a  doctor's  degree  in  Jaw,  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  accept,  until  he  learnt  that  some 
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impediment  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  friend's 
receiving  the  compliment  intended  for  him  by  the 
vice-chancellor.  He  then  absolutely  refused  that 
proposed  to  himself.  Both  the  degrees,  were  there- 
fore laid  aside  ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  lost 
some  reputation  by  the  conduct  of  this  business,  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  honor  of  two  names,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  reflected  much  credit  on  the  society 
in  which  they  were  to  have  been  enrolled.  Mr.  Pope's 
affection  for  Mr.  Warburton,  was  of  service  to  him 
in  more  respects  than  merely  increasing  his  fame.  He 
introduced  and  warmly  recommended  him  to  most  of 
his  friends,  and  among  the  rest,  to  Ralph  Allen, 
Esq.  of  Prior-park,  whose  niece  he  sometime  after 
married,  and  whose  great  fortune  at  length  came  to 
his  only  son.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction, 
we  find  Mr.  Warburton  at  Bath,  in  1742.  Theje 
he  printed  a  sermon  which  had  been  preached  at  the 
Abbey  church,  on  the  24th  of  Oct.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  hospital  or  infirmary.  To  this  sermon, 
which  was  published,  at  the  request  of  the  governors, 
Was  added,  *'  A  Short  Account  of  the  Nature,  Rise, 
and  Progress,  of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Bath."  In 
this  year  also,  he  published,  a  dissertation  on  the  ori- 
gin of  books  of  chivalry,  at  the  end  of  Jarver's  pre- 
face to  a  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote." 

In  1742,  Mr.  Warburton  published  "  A  critical  and 
philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.  In  which  is  contained  a  Vindication  of  the 
said  Essay,  from  the  misrepresentations  of  M.  de  Re- 
soul,  the  French  translator,  and  of  M.  de  Crousay, 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  acade- 
my of  Lausanne,  the  commentator."  It  was  at  this 
period,  when  Mr.  Warburton,  had  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Pope,  that  he  advised  him  to  complete 
the  Dunciad,  by  changing  the  Hero,  and  adding  to 
it  a  fourth  book.  This  was  accordingly  executed  in 
1742,  and  published  early  the  year  tallowing,  in  4to. 
with  notes  by  our  author,  who,  in  consequence  of  it> 
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received  his  share  of  the  satire,  which  Mr.  Abber 
liberally  bestowed  on  both  Mr.  Pope  and  his  annota- 
tor.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  published 
complete  editions  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism,"  and  from  the  specimen  which  he 
there  exhibited  of  his  abilities,  it  may  be  presumed, 
Mr.  Pope  determined  to  commit  the  publication  of 
those  works  which  he  should  leave,  to  Mr.  Warhur- 
ton's  care.  At  Mr.  Pope's  desire,  he,  about  this  time 
revised  and  corrected  the  Essay  on  Homer,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  last  edition  of  that  translation.  The  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Dunciad,"  was  the  last  service  which 
our  author  rendered  Mr.  Pope  in  his  life  time.  After 
a  lingering  and  tedious  illness,  the  event  of  which 
had  been  long  foreseen,  this  great  poet  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744,  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  12th 
of  the  preceding  December,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,  one  half  of  his  library,  and  the  best  of  all 
such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  he  had  not  other- 
wise disposed  of,  or  alienated,  and  all  the  profits 
which  should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after 
his  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time  directed,  that  they 
should  be  published  without  any  future  alterations. 
The  same  year  his  assistance  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  was 
handsomely  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  Hudibras. 
"The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  had  now  been 
published  some  time,  and  various  answers  and  objec- 
tions to  it  had  started  up  from  different  quarters ;  and 
this  year  Mr.  Warburton  turned  his  attention  to  these 
attacks  on  his  favorite  work,  and  defended  himself 
in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  much  humility,  or  diffidence,  at  least  de- 
monstrated, that  he  knew  how  to  wield  the  weapons 
of  controversy,  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  On  the 
5th  of  Sept.  1745,  the  friendship  between  him 
and  Mr.  Allen  was  more  closely  cemented,  by 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Tucker,  who  survived  him, 
and  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  M.  Smith. 
At  this  juncture,  the  kingdom  was  under  a  great 
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alarm,  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in 
Scotland  Those  who  wished  well  to  the  then  esta- 
blished government,  found  it  necessary  to  exert  every 
effort  which  could  be  used  against  the  invading  enemy. 
The  clergy  were  not  wanting  on  their  part  ;  and  no 
one  did  more  service  than  Mr.  Warburton,  who 
published  three  verv  excellent  and  seasonable  ser- 
mons at  this  important  crisis.  The  last  of  these  ser- 
mons involved  h«m  in  a  new  controversy  with  Dr. 
Stebbin?.  Notwithstanding  his  great  connections, 
his  acknowledged  abilities,  and  his  established  re- 
putation ;  a  reputation  founded  on  the  durable  basis 
of  learning,  and  upheld  by  the  decent  and  al  e  ,iive 
performance  of  every  duty  belonging  to  his  -ration, 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  received  any  addition  to 
the  preferment  given  him  in  1728,  by  Sir  Robert  Sut> 
ton,  until  April  1746,  when  he  was  unanimously 
called  by  the  socloiy  of  Lincolns  Inn,  to  be  their 
preacher.  Jn  Noves  ber  he  published  "A  Sermon 
preached  on  the  Thank  giving  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served ie  9th  of  October  for  the  suppression  of  the 
late  unnatural  rebellion,  1746,"  8vo.  The  PCX:  year 
bis  edition  of  *;  Shakespeare/1  appeared,  and  like- 
wise his  "  Preface  to  Clarissa  ;"  and  the  same  vear 
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be  published,  l  "A  Letter  from  an  Author  to  a 
Member  o,f  Parliament,  concerning  Literary  Proper- 
ty/' 8vo.  2  "  Preface  to  Mr.  Cockburn's  Remarks 
upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's EssoV  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Vir- 
tue, &.c  '  8vo.  3.  <s  Preface  to  the  Critical  Inquiry 
nto  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  ancient  Philoso- 
phers, concerning  the  Nature  of  a  future  Stale,  and 
their  Method  or  Teaching  by  double  Doctrine,"  8vo. 
In  1*748,  a  third  edition  of  "  The  Alliance  between 
Churchand  State;  corrected  and  enlarged/1  In  1749, 
a  very  extraordinary  attack  was  made  on  the  moral 
character  of  Mr,  Pope,  from  a  quarter  whence  it 
could  be  the  least  expected.  His  "  Guide,  Philoso- 
pher aud  File-rid/'  lord  Bolingbroke,  published  a 
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book  which  he  had  formerly  lent  Mr.  Pope  in  man- 
uscript.    The    preface    to   this  work,  written  by  M. 
Mallet,  contained  an  accusation,  of  Mr.  Pope's  hav- 
ing clandestinely  printed  an   edition  of  his  lordship's 
performance,  without  his    leave  or   knowledge.     A 
defence  of  the  poet  soon  after   made  its  appearance, 
which  was  universally  ascribed   to  Mr.  Warburton, 
and  was  afterwards  owned  by  him,  and  likewise  pro- 
duced an  abusive  pamphlet.     About    this  time,  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Middleton's  "  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Miraculous  Powers,"  gave  rise  to  a  controversy, 
which  was  managed  with  great   warmth  and  asper- 
ity on  both  sides,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either 
party.     Mr.  Warburton,  on   this  occasion  published 
an  excellent  performance,  written   with  a  degree  of 
candour  and  temper,  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  he 
did  not  always  exercise.     The  title  of  it  was,  "  Ju- 
lian ;  or,  A    Discourse   concerning   the   Earthquake 
and  fiery  Eruption,  which  defeated  the  emperor's  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,    1750," 
8vo.     In   1751,  he    published   his  edition   of  "  Mr. 
Pope's  Works,"  with  notes,  in    nine  vols.  8vo.  and 
the  same  year  printed,  "  An   Answer  to  a  Letter  to 
Dr.  Middleton,  &c.  8vo.  and  "  An  Account  of  the 
Phrophesies  of  Arise  Evans,  the  Welch  Prophet,  in 
the   last  Century  :"  the   last   of  those    pieces,  after- 
wards   subjected   him  to  much  ridicule.     In   1753, 
Mr.  Warburton,  published  the  first  vol.  of  a  course 
of  Sermons  preached  at  Lincolns  Inn  ;  and  this,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  was  followed  by  a  second.     Af- 
ter the  public  had  been  sometime  promised  lord  Bol- 
ingbroke's  works,  they  about  this  time  were  grati- 
fied.    The   known  abilities  and  infidelity  of  this  no- 
bleman, had  created  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  doctrines, 
and  nothing  but   the  appearance  of  his  whole  force 
could    have    convinced   his   friends,  how  little  there 
was  to   be    dreaded  from   arguments  against  religion 
so  weakly   supported.     The  personal  enmity,  which 
VOL,  IV.  No.  31.         3  F 
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had  been  excited  many  years  before,  between  the 
peer  and  our  author,  had  occasioned  the  former  to 
direct  much  of  his  reasoning  against  two  works  of 
the  latter.  Many  answers  were  soon  published  but  none 
with  more  accuteness,  solidity,  and  sprightliness,  than, 
"  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbrcke's  Philosophy  in  two 
letters  to  a  Friend,  1754."  The  third  and  fourth  let- 
ters were  published  in  1753,  with  another  edition  of 
the  two  former ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  whole  ;  which  though  it  came  into  the 
world  without  a  name,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  and  afterwards  publicly  owned  by 
him.  At  this  advanced  period  of  his  life,  that  pre- 
ferment which  his  abilities  might  have  claimed,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  withheld,  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching towards  him.  In  1754,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  the  next 
year  was  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
berham,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Maugey.  About  the 
same  time,  the  degree  of  D.  D,  was  conferred  on 
him,  by  Dr.  Herring,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry ;  siid  anew  impression  of"  The  Divine  Legation,'* 
having  been  called  ror,  he  printed  a  fourth  edition  of 
the  first  part  of  it,  corrected  and  enlarged,  divided 
into  two  pans,  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Harcl- 
wicke.  The  same  year  appeared,  (f  A  Sermon 
preached  before  his  Grace,  Charles,  Dyke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  Prc.; ,idcnt,  r.rsd  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Small-Pox,  and  for  Inncculation,  at  the  Parish- 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  on  Thursday, 
April  24,  1755,"  4io.  and  in  1756,  "A  Sermon 
preached  on  the  last  public  Fast-Day,  at  LincoJns- 
Inn- Chapel,"  4 to.  In  1757,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished, entitled,  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  David  Hume's 
Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  of  marginal  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Warburton,  on  reading  Mr.  Hume's 
book  ;  and  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  au- 
thor animadverted  upon,  that  he  thought  it  of  import- 
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ance  enough  to  deserve  particular  mention  in  the 
short  account  of  his  life,  Oct.  11,  in  this  year,  our 
author  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol  ;  and, 
in  1758,  re-published  the  second  part  of  <c  The  Di- 
vine Legation,"  divided  into  two  parts.  lie  publish- 
ed a  single  "  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jury, 
Thursday,  April  3O,  1767,  before  his  Royal  High- 
ness, Edward,  Dake  of  York,  President,  and  the 
Governors  of  the  London  Hospital,  &c."  4to.  This 
sermon  closed  his  literary  career,  After  this  period, 
his  faculties  continued  unimpaired  for  some  time. 
He  died  June,  1779,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  A  neat  marble  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  with  an 
inscription. 


WALSYNGHAM,  (SiR  FRANCIS)  a  most  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  exemplary  Christian,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Chislehurst  in  Kent, 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family.  He  spent  some 
time  at  king's  college  ;  but  to  complete  his  education 
travelled  to  foreign  countries,  where  he  acquired  va- 
rious languages  and  great  accomplishments.  These 
soon  procured  him  employments  in  several  important 
affairs  of  state.  He  was  ambassador  in  France  during 
the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom.  In  1750,  he  was 
sent  a  second  time  to  that  country  in  the  same  capa- 
city. His  negociations  and  dispatches  during  that 
embassy  were  collected  by  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  and 
published  in  1655,  with  this  title  "The  Complete 
Ambassador,"  &c.  These  papers  manifest  his  ex- 
quisite abilities,  and  his  fitness  for  the  various  trusts 
reposed  in  him.  In  1573,  he  was  appointed  one  ot 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  sworn  a  privy 
councellor.  He  now  devoted  himself  solely  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  his  queen  ;  and  by  his  vi- 
gilance and  address,  preserved  her  crown  and  life, 
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from  daily   attempts   and    conspiracies.      In    1587, 
when   the  king  of  Spain,  made  such  extraordinary 
preparations,  Walsyngham  used  his   utmost   skill   to 
discover  the  secrets   of  their  destination  :  he  first  ob- 
tained intelligence   that    Philip   had    discovered    his 
design  to  the  pope,  and  desired  his  blessing  upon  it  ; 
and  he  next  procured  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which  was 
stolen  out  of  the  pope's  cabinet.     He  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Netherlands,  in  1578  ;  went  a  third 
time  ambassador  into  France,  to  treat  of  a   marriage 
between  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anson  ; 
and  to  conclude  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive  be- 
tween both  kingdoms.     In  1583,  he  was  dispatched 
into  Scotland,  to  secure  their  young  and  inexperienced 
king  from  evil  counsellors. 

He  could,  as  Loyd  says,  as  well  fit  the  humour  of 
king  James  with  passages  out  of  Xenophon,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  as  he  could  that  of  Hen- 
ry king  of  France,  Rabelais'  conceits,  or  the  Hol- 
lander, with  mechanic  discourses.  He  founded  a 
divinity  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  provided  a  library  for 
king's  college,  Cambridge.  Beside  his  other  employ- 
ments, he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  of  the  Garter  ;  yet,  he  died  so  poor,  in  1589, 
that  on  account  of  his  debts,  he  was  buried  privately 
by  night  in  St.  Paul's  church,  without  any  manner  of 
funeral  solemnity.  He  left  one  daughter,  famous,  for 
having  three  husbands  of  the  greatest  distinction  :  1st. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney;  2d.  the  earl  of  Essex  ;  and  3d.  R. 
Bousk,  earl  of  St.  Albans. 


WASHINGTON,  (GENERAL  GEORGE,  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  andtfirst  President  of  the  United 
States)  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1732.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Mr.  Augustine  Washington,  whose  grandfa- 
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ther,  Mr.  John  Washington,  bad  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  England  to  the  spot  where  our  hero  was 
born,  in  the  year  1657.  He  received  a  private  edu- 
cation in  the  house  of  his  father,  under  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor,  who  not  only  instructed  him  in  Eng- 
lish literature  and  the  general  principles  of  science, 
bui;  also  in  morality  and  religion  ;  and  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  behaviour  through  life,  it  is  evident,  that 
uncommon  pains  must  have  been  taken  to  instil  into 
his  young  and  tender  mind  the  best  principles  of  the 
human  heart. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  excellent  father,  when  the  patrimonial 
estate  devolved  to  an  elder  brother.  This  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  served  in  the  colonial  troops  against 
Carthagena,  upon  his  return,  called  the  family  man- 
sion MOUNT  VERNON,  in  honour  of  the  British  ad- 
miral, who  commanded  the  expedition  and  destined 
his  brother  George  to  serve  in  the  navy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  conformity  to  his  brother's 
intentions,    as  well  as  his  own  inclination,  the  place 
of  a  midshipman  was  procured  for  him  in  a  vessel  of 
war  then  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  every 
thing  necessary  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure  ; 
but  here  the  fears  and  anxiety  of  an  affectionate  mo- 
ther interposed  and  put  a  stop  to  his  nautical  career. 
He   remained  at  home   during   the  four  ensuing 
years,  improving  himself  in  useful  knowledge,  and 
devoting  a  considerable  portion   of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  qualified  for  the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  the 
station  in  life,  to  which  he  seemed  now  disposed  to 
devote  his  future  views.     And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  it  was  in  this  situation  he  had  such  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  value  of  vacant  lands,  as 
afterwards  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase   of  his 
private  fortune. 

It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  abilities  and  industry,  that  when  he  had  only 
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arrived  at  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  adjutant  generals  of  Virginia, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  troops  should  be  trained  with  all  possi- 
ble dispatch  for  actual  service.  He  attended  to  his 
duty  as  an  officer  with  exemplary  zeal,  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  universally 
beloved  both  by  the  officers  and  privates. 

In  the  year  1753,  it  had  been  announced  to  Mr. 
Dinwiddie,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  that 
the  French  had  begun  to  make  encroachments  upon 
the  western  frontiers  of  the  British  empire.  It  was 
an  object  of  great  importance,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  these  reports.  The  governor  was  accordingly  de- 
sirous to  dispatch  a  suitable  person,  with  dispatches 
for  the  French  commandant,  who  should,  likewise, 
explore  the  situation  of  the  back  country.  In  exe- 
cuting this  undertaking,  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
through  a  number  of  hostile  Indians  at  a  very  incle- 
ment season  of  the  year,  and  to  encounter  a  variety 
of  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  :  but 
these  were  so  far  from  deterring  the  heroic  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, that  they  seemed  only  to  supply  him  with 
fresh  motives  for  so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  He, 
therefore,  engaged  in  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and 
commenced  his  journey  from  Williamsburgh,  the  very 
day  on  which  he  received  his  commission.  During 
this  expedition,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  were  almost  inconceivable  :  in  par- 
ticular, the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  his  companion, 
Mr.  Gist,  had  all  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes 
frozen  off.  "  From  the  1st  day  of  December  to  the 
loth,"  says  Mr.  Washington  in  his  journal,  "there 
was  but  one  d,ay,  in  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  in- 
cessantly ;  and  throughout  the  whole  journey,  we  met 
with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold  wet 
weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodg- 
ings ;  especially  after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which 
was  some  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it." 
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On  his  return  from  this  perilous  embassy,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1754,  with  Monsieur  de  St.  Pierre's 
answer  and  his  good  success  in  the  Indian  negocia- 
tions,  Major  Washington  was  complimented  with  the 
thanks  and  approbation  of  the  governor  and  assem- 
bly. His  journal  does  vast  credit  to  his  industry,  at- 
tention, and  judgment,  and  has  since  proved  of  in- 
finite service  to  those,  who  have  been  doomed  to  tra- 
verse the  same  inhospitable  tracts. 

In-the  spring  of  1754,  the  designs  of  the  French 
becoming  more  manifest,  and  their  movements  more 
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daring,  orders   were  issued  by  administration  for  the 
colonies    to  arm  and  unite  in  one  confederacy.     The 
assembly  of  Virginia  took  the  lead,  by  voting  a  sum 
of  money   for  the  public   service  and  raising  a  regi- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  the  colony. 
OF  this  corps  Mr.  Fry,  a  gentleman   supposed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with   the    western   country   was  ap- 
pointed colonel,  and  major  Washington  received  the 
commission  of  Lieutenant  colonel.    But  Col.  Fry  died 
without   even  having  joined,  and  of  course  left  his 
regiment  to  the  second  in  command.     Colonel  Wash- 
ington   made  indefatigable  efforts   to    form   the  regi- 
ment, establish   magazines   and  open  roads,  so  as  to 
pre-occupy   the  advantageous   post   at  the  confluence 
of  the   Alleghaney  and   Monongahela  rivers,  which 
in    his    preceding  journal    he    had  recommended  for 
that   purpose.     He   was  to  have  been  joined  by  a  de- 
tachment of  independent  regulars  from  the  Southern 
colonies,  together   with  some   companies  of  Provin- 
cials from   North-Carolina  and  Maryland.     But  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  expedition,  he    without  wait- 
ing for  their   arrival   commenced  his    march   in   the 
month  of  May.     Notwithstanding  his  precipitate  ad- 
vance, on  ascending  the  Laurel  Hill,  fifty  miles  short 
of   his  object,   he  was  advised  that  a  body  of  French 
had  already  taken  possession  of  it  and  erected   a  for- 
tification, which  they  named  Fort  Du  Quesne.     He 
however,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  having  arriv- 
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cd  at  Redstone,  he  there  came  up  with  a  strong  par- 
ty of  French  and  Indians,  whom  he  effectually 
routed,  and  took  the  greatest  part  prisoners.  From 
some  of  these  Colonel  Washington  had  intelligence, 
that  the  French  forces,  on  the  Ohio,  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  1000  regulars  and  some  hundreds  of  Indians, 
Upon  this  intelligence,  taking  into  consideration  the 
situation  of  his  little  army,  which  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  act  offensively  against  such  a  vast  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  he  fell  back  to  a  place  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Great.  Meadows,  for  the  sake 
of  forage  and  supplies.  Here  he  built  a  temporary 
stockade,  merely  to  cover  his  stores,  to  which  he 
gave  the  rame  of  Fort  Necessity,  and  remain- 
ed unmolested  till  the  July  following,  when  his  small 
force,  which  after  it  had  been  joined  by  a  company 
of  regulars,  did  not  exceed  400  men,  was  attacked 
by  an  army  of  French,  and  Indians,  computed  to  have 
been  fifteen  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of 
Monsieur  de  Villers.  The  engagement  was  con- 
tinued with  great  vigour  from  ten  in  the  morning  un- 
til sun  down,  when  the  French  Commander,  dis- 
couraged by  such  determined  resolution,  demanded 
a  parley  and  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  The  first 
proposals  were  rejected  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the- 
night,  articles  were  signed,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  Colonel  Washington's  forces  should  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war;  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  off  all  their  military  stores,  effects  and 
baggage  and  to  march  without  molestation  into  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country.  This  capitulation, 
however,  was  violated  by  the  indians,  whose  ungo- 
vernable disposition  was  such,  that  the  French  com- 
mander could  not  restrain  them  from  plundering  the 
provincials,  on  the  outset  of  their  march,  and  from 
otherwise  harrassing  them,  during  some  part  of  their 
retreat.  However,  the  Legislature  were  so  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  behaviour  of  the  party,  that  thanks 
were  voted  to  Colonel  Washington,  and  to  the  officers 
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snd  privates  under  his  command,  upon  their  return 
to  Alexandria,  where  they  continued  some  time,  to  be 
recruited  and  furnished  with  necessary  supplies. 

During  this  period,  the  French  redoubled  their  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  other  places, 
while  the  state  of  Virginia,  which  had  determined  to 
send  out  a  larger  force,  in  the  Spring  following,  erect- 
ed the  forts  Cumberland  and  Loudon,  and  formed  a 
camp  at  Will's  Creek,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  annoy  the  enemy.  In  these  several  services,  par- 
ticularly in  the  construction  of  the  forts,  Col.  Wash- 
ington was  principally  employed. 

In  1755S  the  British  government  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, general  Braddock,  who  arrived  at  Alexandria  in 
May,  with  two  veteran  regiments  from  Ireland.  This 
army,  in  junction  with  the  independent  and  provin- 
cial corps  of  America,  was  to  penetrate  through 
the  country  to  fort  Du  Quesne  (now  Fort  Pit)  by  the 
rout  of  Will's  Creek,  to  repel  the  French  from  the 
confines  of  the  British  settlements  ;  and  as  no  person 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  frontier  country  than 
Col.  Washington,  and  no  one  in  the  colony  enjoyed  so 
.well  an  established  military  character,  it  was  thought 
that  his  services  could  be  of  great  public  utility,  un- 
der the  command  of  gen.  Braddock.  Here,  however, 
one  difficulty  occurred.  Certain  orders  had  been  re- 
ceived, during  the  winter,  for  settling  the  rank  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  which  enjoined  that  no  officer,  who 
did  not  derive  his  commission  immediately  from  the 
king,  could  command  one  who  did.  This,  to  the 
officers  of  the  provincial  troops  was  a  severe  morti- 
fication :  for  by  this  regulation  their  general  and  fi; 
officers  could  have  no  rank,  when  serving  with  the 
general  and  field-officers  commissioned  by  the  crown. 

"Though,"  as  the  elegant  author  of  the  lire  'of 
Washington  expresses  it,  "  his  attachment  to  a^  mili- 
tary lite  had  been  rather  increased  by  the  appiaus  % 
bestowed  on  his  first  essay  in  arms,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton possessed  too  entirely  the  proud  and  punctilious 
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feelings  of  a  soldier  to  submit  to  a  degradation  so  hu- 
miliating as  this.  Professing  his  unabated  inclination 
to  continue  in  the  service,  he  retired  indignantly  from 
it,  and  answered  the  various  letters  which  he  received, 
pressing  him  still  to  hold  his  commission,  with  assur- 
ances that  he  would  serve  with  pleasure,  when  he 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  dishonour." 

About  this  time  he  became  possessed  of  the  family 
estate,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Mr.  Lawrence  Washington.  To  this  delightful 
spothe  now  retired,  resolving  to  devote  his  attention  to 
agriculture  and  the  other  concerns  of  rural  life  ;  but 
to  this  resolution  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  adhere. 
General  Braddock,  who  had  been  informed  of  his 
worth,  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have  his 
assistance  in  the  important  expedition,  on  which  he 
was  about  to  set  out,  and  accordingly  got  over  the 
difficulty  respecting  rank,  by  inviting  him  to  enter 
into  his  family  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp.  In  this 
capacity,  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  he  attended 
that  general,  whose  life  was  gallantly  sacrificed  in  at- 
tempting to  extricate  his  troops  from  the  fatal  ambus- 
cade, into  which  his  overweaning  confidence  had 
conducted  them.  Braddock  had  several  horses  shot 
under  him,  before  he  fell  himself,  and  there  was  not 
an  officer,  whose  duty  obliged  him  to  be  on  horse- 
back that  day,  except  Colonel  Washington,  who  was 
not  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  circumstance 
enabled  him  to  display  greater  abilites  in  covering  the 
retreat  and  saving  the  wreck  of  the  army,  than  he 
could  otherwise  have  done.  Amid  the  carnage,  that 
coolness,  that  self-possession,  and  fearlessness  of  dan- 
ger, which  ever  distinguished  him,  were  remarkably 
conspicuous.  He  rallied  the  troops,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  corps  of  granadiers,  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
division.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  their  passage, 
over  the  ford  of  the  Monongahela,  and  found  they 
were  not  pursued,  he  hastened  to  concert  measures 
for  their  further  security  with  colonel  Dunbar,  who 
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had  remained  with  the  second  division  and  heavy  bag- 
gage at  some  distance  in  the  rear.     To  effect  this,  he 
travelled  with  two  guides,  all  night,  through  an  al- 
most impervious  wilderness,  notwithstanding  the  fa- 
tigues he  had  undergone  in  the  day,  and  although  he 
had   so  imperfectly  recovered  from  sicknesr,  that  he 
was  obliged  in  the  morning  to  be  supported  by  cu- 
shions, on  his  horse.     During  the  action,  Col.  Wash- 
ington had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls 
through  his  coat ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  es- 
caped unhurt.     The  public  accounts  in  Britain  and 
America  were  not  parsimonious  in  applause   for  the 
essential  services,  which  he  had  rendered  on  so  try- 
ing an    occasion.     Upon  this  event,    the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Davies,  afterwards  president  of  Princeton  col- 
lege, thus  prophetically  expressed  himselsf  in  a  ser- 
mon, "  As   a  remarkable   instance  of    patriotism,  I 
may  point  out  to  the  public,  that  heroic  youth  Col. 
Washington,  I  cannot  but  hope,  Providence  has  hi- 
therto preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  im- 
portant service  to  his  country/'     What  renders  this 
prediction  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  uttered 
more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  the   commence- 
ment of  the  war,  which  severed  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country. 

Not  long  after  this  time,  the  regulation  of  rank, 
which  had  been  so  injurious  to  the  colonial  officers, 
was  changed  to  their  satisfaction,  in  consequence  of 
the  discontent  of  the  officers,  and  the  remonstrance  of 
Colonel  Washington ;  and  the  supreme  power  of 
Virginia,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  trans- 
cendant  merits,  gave  him,  in  a  new  and  extensive 
commission,  the  command  of  all  the  troops  raised  and 
to  be  raised  in  that  colony. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  intended  brevity  of 
this  sketch,  to  mention  in  detail  the  plans  he  suggested 
or  the  system  he  pursued  for  defending  the  frontiers, 
until  the  year  1758,  when  he  commanded  the  van- 
brigade  of  general  Forbes'  army,  at  the  capture  of 
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Fort  Du  Quesne.  A  similar  reason  will  preclude 
the  recital  of  the  personal  hazards  and  achievements, 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  his  service.  The 
tranquility  on  the  frontiers  of  the  middle  colonies  hav- 
ing been  restored  by  the  success  of  this  campaign,, 
and  the  health  of  Colonel  Washington  having  be- 
come extremely  debilitated  by  an  inveterate  pulmo- 
nary complaint,  he,  in  1759,  resigned  his  military  ap- 
pointment. Authentic  documents  are  not  wanting 
to  shew  the  tender  regret,  which  the  Virginia  line  ex- 
pressed at  parting  with  their  commander,  and  the 
very  high  opinion  they  entertained  both  of  his  mili- 
tary and  private  character.  Nor  was  this  opinion 
confined  to  his  own  regiment.  It  was  common  to 
Virginia,  and  to  all  the  British  officers  with  whom  he 
had  served. 

By  a  due  attention  to  regimen,  in  the  quiet  and  su- 
lubrious  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  gradually  re- 
covered his  health,  and  in  the  year  1761,  he  married 
the  amiable  widow  of  colonel  Custis,  a  young  lady, 
who  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  person,  added  those 
amiable  accomplishments,  which  are  so  conducive  to 
felicity  in  domestic  life.  As  his  country  had  now  no 
farther  occasion  for  his  more  active  services  in  the 
field,  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  pursue 
agricultural  improvements,  and  to  embellish  his  fer- 
tile fields,  on  the  banks  of  the  Patowmack.  Mean- 
while, he  was  appointed  a  magistrate,  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  a  judge  of  the  court.  These  ho- 
nourable avocations  kept  his  active  mind  in  a  state  of 
vigour:  he  attended  to  his  civil  duties  with  exem- 
plary propriety,  and  evinced  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
farmer  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  senator. 

But  the  moment  approached,  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  to  relinquish  those  honourable  civil  avoca- 
tions, when  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  re- 
corded in  history,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  act 
a  conspicuous  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  -s 
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we  mean  the  disputes  which  ensued  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  which  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  the  political  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which  conduced  to  this  event,  would  be  in- 
compatible  with  that  brevity,  which  the  nature  of  our 
work  requires:  but  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars 
may  not  be  improper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1763,  between 
Britain  and  France,  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  were  in  a  state  of  high  political  prosperity. 
Their  population,  commerce  and  wealth,  advanced 
with  a  rapid  pace.  Their  internal  government  was 
conducted  with  a  degree  of  steadiness,  frugality  and 
wisdom,  which  have  been  seldom  or  perhaps  never 
equalled.  But  the  war  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
Britain  attempted  to  reduce'these  colonies  to  a  state 
of  the  most  unconditional  servitude.  In  March, 
1764,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  by 
which  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  commodities  im- 
ported by  the  colonists,  from  such  West-India  Islands 
as  did  not  belong  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  another  bill 
was  soon  after  passed  to  restrain  the  currency  of  pa- 
per money.  The  constant  plea  of  the  Americans 
during  the  whole  of  the  controversy,  rested  upon  this 
doctrine,  that  taxation  without  representation,  was 
but  another  name  for  slavery.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  ;  but  the  British  parliament  was  so  far  from  re- 
dressing their  grievances,  that,  on  March  22d,  1765, 
the  stamp  act  followed. 

The  pretended  reason  of  these  taxations  was,  tl:~t 
a  sum  might  be  produced,  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  against  a  foreign  enemy.     To   thi  , 
the  Americans  answered,  that  they  were  fully  able  to 
defend  themselves;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  as  they  were 
not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  that  ho. 
had  no  right  to  tax  them.     To  this  reasoning,  how- 
ever, the  British  ministry  were  inattentive  :  hence  a 
tempest  of  indignation  burst  out,  at  once  all  over  L 
colonies. 
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The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  that 
openly  and  formally  declared  the  exclusive  right  of 
that  assembley  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to 
vest  such  a  power  elsewhere  was  "  illegal,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  unjust,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom."  Of 
this  assembly,  Washington  was  a  member;  and  he 
took  an  active  and  decided  part,  by  a  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  whatever  he  considered  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  his  countrymen. ...and  the  example  of 
this  legislative  body  was  speedily  followed  by  those  of 
the  other  colonies. 

In  June,  1765,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  continental  congress  ; 
and  sent  circular  letters  to  the  several  legislatures, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly a  deputation  trom  ten  of  the  colonies  met  at 
New  York,  and  this  was  the  first  general  congress 
convened  in  America. 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  this  body,  to 
bis  majesty  and  both  branches  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture, the  ministry  shrunk  from  its  usurpation,  and 
the  stamp  act  was  repealed  to  the  universal  joy  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  English 
nation,  whose  manufactures  had  suffered  greatly  in 
consequence  of  the  American  associations  against 
their  importation.  This  joy,  however,  was  not  of 
long  continuance  ;  parliament,  having  much  about 
the  same  time,  issued  a  declaratory  bill,  setting  forth 
the  authority  of  Britain  to  bind  the  colonies,  by  laws 
and  statutes  in  all  cases  whatever.  And  in  June, 
1767,  a  bill  laying  a  duty  on  tea,  paper,  painted 
glass,  and  colours,  was  passed  by  parliament.  This 
act  excited  still  more  universal  alarm  and  indignation 
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all  over  the  continent,  than  even  the  stamp  act  itself. 
Troops  arrived  at  Boston  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  government  to  dragoon  the  Americans,  into  such 
measures,  as  they  thought  proper.  The  colonists, 
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however,  remained  firm,  and  the  ministry  repealed 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  obnoxious  act,  except  the 
duty  of  3d.  per  Ib.  on  tea  ;  and  this  was  left  to  main- 
tain  what  was  called  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Grievances  multiplyed,  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  petitions,  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
were  presented  to  the  king,  which,  however,  were 
treated  with  contempt.  In  the  midst  of  this  confu- 
sion, three  ships  laden  with  tea,  arrived  at  Boston, 
and,  as  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,it  was  sub- 
ject to  a,  duty  of  3d.  per  Ib.  340  chests  were  de- 
troyed  by  the  populace  in  1773. 

The  ministry  now  determined  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority and  as  Boston  had  been  the  most  active  in 
their  opposition,  it  was  determined,  that  the  town 
should  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  1774,  the  Boston  port  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  port  or  har- 
bour should  be  shut  from  and  after  the  1  st  of  June  next 
ensuing,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  East- 
India  company  for  the  tea  destroyed.  The  ministry 
had  expected,  that  the  other  sea-port  towns,  the  com- 
mercial rivals  of  Boston  would  rejoice  in  her  calami- 
ty, and  that  by  having  this  opportunity  of  aggran- 
dizing themselves,  the  whole  country  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  submission. 

But  here  they  where  sadly  disappointed,  for  con- 
tributions poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and  the  whole 
continent  of  America  was  thrown  into  a  ferment. 
The  truth  is,  that  Britain  had  determined  to  maintain 
by  force,  the  legislative  supremacy  of  parliament, 
and  America  had  determined,  by  force,  to  repel  the 
claim.  The  convulsions,  which  now  threatened  the 
country  seemed  to  render  union  indispensable,  and 
there  was  no  measure  so  likely  to  accomplish  this 
important  object,  as  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
different  colonies.  A  congress  was  accordingly  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia,  on  Sept.  5rh,  1674,  of  which 
patriotic  body,  Washington  was  a  member  from  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  here  he  was  very  soon  distinguished  as  the 
soldier  of  America. 

The  first  blood  spilt  in  the  revolutionary  contest 
was  at  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  battle  of  Breeds'  (commonly  called 
Bunker's)  hill,  on  the  17th  of  June  following.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  congress  proceeded  with 
all  possible  vigour.  They  resolved  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  army,  and  on  a  large  emission  of  paper 
money  for  its  support.  Washington,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  placed  in  all  those  committees  in  congress,  who 
were  appointed  to  make  arrangement  for  defence, 
and  when  in  consequence  of  their  preceding  resolu- 
tions, it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  commander 
in  chief,  his  military  character,  his  steady  firmness 
of  temper,  his  solidity  of  judgment,  his  well  known 
patriotism  and  integrity,  and  the  independence  of  his 
circumstances,  together  with  a  variety  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  designate  him  in  the  opinion  of 
all,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try should  be  committed.  He  was  accordingly  una- 
nimously chosen,  as  it  was  expressed  in  his  commis- 
sion, "Commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be 
raised  by  them,  and  of  all  others  who  shall  volunta- 
rily offer  their  service,  and  join  the  said  army  for  the 
defence  of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling  every 
hostile  invasion  thereof  ;  and  you  are  hereby  invested 
with  full  power  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think 
fit  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service,"  &c. 

When  the  next  day,  the  president  announced  this 
appointment  to  him,  he  modestly  answered  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  Mr.  President, 

66  Though  I  arn  truly  sensible  of  the  high  ho- 
nour done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  dis- 
tress from  a  consciousness,  that  my  abilities  and  milita- 
ry experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and 
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important  trust  :  however,  as  the  congress  desire  it,  I 
will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty  and  exert  every 
power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  support  of  the 
glorious  cause.  J  beg  they  will  accept  of  my  most 
cordial  thanks,  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of 
their  approbation. 

But  Jest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  un- 
favourable to  rny  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remem- 
bered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I,  this 
day,  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command,  I  am  honoured  with. 

As  to  my  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  congress, 
that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted 
me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness ;  I  will 
keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expencos  ;  those  I  doubt 
not  they  will  discharge,  and  this  is  all  I  desire." 

Washington's  speech,  upon  this  occasion  wns  a 
proof  of  that  disinterestedness  and  modesty,  which 
were  his  characteristics  through  life.  Bat  his  diffi- 
dence, on  this  occasion,  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
tremely natural,  as  his  comprehensive  mind  must,  no 
doubt,  have  anticipated  the  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, to  which,  from  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  must  be  unavoidably  exposed,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  preferred  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  life,  to 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  of  public  life.  His  taking  the  command 
of  the  American  army,  at  a  period  so  fraught  wi'.h 
danger,  was,  therefore,  a  strong  exertion  of  self  denial 
to  an  unambitious  man,  who  enjoyed  all  the  blessings 
of  life  in  a  comfortable  independence. 

He  prepared,  without  delay,  to  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  Cambridge,  which  was  at  that  time,  thehead 
quarters  of  the  American  army.  On  his  way  thi- 
ther, he  was  treated  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect, escorted  by  detachments  of  volunteers,  :; 
honoured  with  addresses  of  congratulation  from  the 
VOL,  IV.  No.  30.  3  H 
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provincial  congress  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  first  moments  after  his  arrival  in  camp,  were 
employed  in  reconnoitering  the  enemy,  and  examin- 
ing the  strength  and  situation  of  the  American  troops ; 
and  he  soon  found,  that  he  was  placed  in  a  sitation 
fully  as  arduous  as  he  had  contemplated,  at  the  time 
of  his  accepting  the  supreme  command.  His  army, 
for  a  long  time,  was  undisciplined  and  continually 
changing  by  temporary  enlistments  or  impatient  mili- 
tia, and  sometimes  he  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an 
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army.  He,  likewise,  found  many  of  the  troops  with- 
out arms  $  and  it  was,  many  months  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  amunition  could  be  procured  for  defensive, 
much  less  for  offensive,  operations.  He  also  found  un- 
common difficulties  in  the  organization  of  his  army  ; 
for  to  subject  the  licentiousness  of  freemen  to  the  con- 
troul  of  military  discipline,  was  both  an  arduous  and 
delicate  task.  In  this  situation  he  had  to  oppose 
the  numerous  and  formidable  legions  of  Britain,  am- 
ply supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  of  death,  and  led 
on  by  the  most  renowned  generals. 

To  detail  his  conduct  in  the  years  which  immedi- 
ately followed,  would  be  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  To  the  annals  of  that  important 
period  we  must;  therefore,  refer  our  readers.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  congress  assembled,  having,  at  last,  found 
by  sad  experience,  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to 
their  most  earnest  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grie- 
vances, and  that  they  must  submit  to  unconditional 
servitude,  or  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  for- 
mally renounce  all  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
and  declare  themselves  independent.  Within  a  very 
short  period  aiter  this  declaration,  the  affairs  of  America 
were  in  a  situation  so  desperate,  that  perhaps  nothing, 
but  the  peculiar  character  of  Washington's  genius 
could  have  retrieved  them.  Activity  was  the  policy 
of  invaders.  In  the  field  of  battle,  the  superiority  of 
a  disciplined  army  is  displayed.  But  delay  was  the 
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wisdom  of  a  country  defended  by  undisciplined  sol- 
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diers  against  an  enemy,  who  must  he  more  exhausted 
by  time,  than  he  could  be  weakened  by  defeat.  It 
required  the  consummate  prudence,  the  calm  wis- 
dom, the  inflexible  firmness,  the  moderate  arid  well 
balanced  temper  of  Washington,  to  embrace  such  a 
plan  of  policy,  and  to  persevere  in  it  \  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  enterprize  ;  to  fix  the  confidence  of 
his  soldiers  without  the  attraction  of  victory  ;  to  sup- 
port the  spirit  of  the  army  and  the  people,  amidst  those 
slow  and  cautious  plans  of  defensive  warfare,  which 
are  more  dispiriting  than  defeat  itself;  to  rsetrain  his 
own  ambition  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops  ;  to 
endure  temporary  obscurity  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  attainment  of  solid  and  immor- 
tal glory  ;  and  to  suffer  even  temporary  reproach  and 
obliquy,  supported  by  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  applause  of  that  small  number 
of  wise  men,  whose  praise  is  an  earnest  of  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  of  posterity.  Victorious  gene- 
rals easily  acquire  the  confidence  of  their  army 

Theirs,  however,  is  a  confidence  in  \\\Q  fortune  of  their 
general.  That  of  Washington's  army  was  a  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom.  Victory  gives  spirit  to  cowards, 
and  even  the  agitations  of  defeat  sometimes  impart  a 
courage  of  despair.  Courage  is  inspired  by  success, 
and  it  may  be  stimulated  to  desperate  exertion  even 
by  calamity,  but  it  is  generally  palsied  by  inactivity. 
Indeed,  a  system  of  cautious  defence  is  the  severest 
trial  of  human  fortitude,  and  by  this  test  the  firmness 
of  \Vashington  was  tried.  His  intrepidity  could 
never  have  maintained  itself  under  such  circumstsn 
ces,  if  it  had  arisen  from  ambition  or  vain  glory,  from 
robust,  nervous,  or  disorderly  enthusiasm.  It  stood 
the  test,  because  it  grew  out  of  the  deep  root  of- 
principle  and  duty.  His  mind  was  so  perfectly  fr  ,-d, 
that  he  did  not  need  the  vulgar  incentives  of  fame  and 
glory  to  rouse  his  genius.  In  him,  public  virtue  was 
a  principle  of  sufficient  force  to  excite  the  -ivat 
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exertions,  to  which  the  rabble  of  heroes  must  be  sti- 
mulated by  the  love  of  power,  or  of  praise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  courage  which 
flowed  from  honesty,  was  tempered  in  its  exercise  by 
humanity.  The  character  of  Washington  was  not 
deformed  by  any  of  those  furious  passions,  which 
drive  men  to  ferocity.  His  military  life  was  unstained 
by  military  cruelty,  and  if  there  were  a  few  who  la- 
mented the  severity  of  some  of  his  acts,  there  were 
none  could  question  their  justice  :  indeed,  all  must 
have  been  satisfied,  that  he  was  impelled  to  those 
measures  by  stern  necessity. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  military  critics  of  Eu- 
rope, accustomed  to  the  vast  and  scientific  plans,  to 
the  complicated,  yet  exact  movements,  to  the  daring 
and  splendid  exploits  of  great  European  generals, 
may  consider  decisive  success  in  a  war  like  the 
American,  as  a  very  inadequate  title  to  the  name  and 
glory  of  an  illustrious  commander.  We  feel  all  the 
deference,  which,  upon  every  subject  is  due  from 
the  ignorant  to  the  masters  of  the  art  ;  but  we  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  military  critics  on 
this  subject.  To  us  it  seems  probable,  that  more  ge- 
nius and  judgment  are  generally  executed  by  unedu- 
cated generals,  and  among  irregular  armies,  than  in 
the  contests  of  those  commanders,  who  are  most  per- 
fectly instructed  in  military  science.  It  is  with  the 
arts  of  war  as  with  every  other  art.  Whenever  anv 
art  is  most  perfected,  there  is  least  room  for  the  exer- 
tions ot  individual  genius  ;  for  when  most  can  be 
done  by  rule,  least  can  be  done  by  talents.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  those  surprises  and  stratagems, 
which  constitute  so  brilliant  and  interesting  a  part  of 
history  in  times  past,  are  now  infinitely  more  rare, 
because  vigilance  is  now  more  uniform,  and  the 
means  of  defence  more  perfect.  It  is  now  much 
more  easy  than  it  was  formerly,  to  calculate  the  event 
of  a  campaign  from  the  numbers  of  the  contending 
armies,  the  fortresses  which  they  possess,  and  the 
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country  which  they  occupy.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
art  of  war  should  ever  be  so  improved,  as  to  obliterate 
all  difference  between  the  talents  of  generals  ;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  its  improvement  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  inequality  of  their  talents  less  felt.  Jt  can- 
not be  denied,  that  they,  who  least  know  the  power 
of  the  art  are  the  most  sober  admirers  of  the  talents 
of  generals.  But  whatever  maybe  the  justness  ofthese 
observations,  it  must  be  universally  allowed,  that  as 
much  judgment  and  intrepidity  may  be  shewn  among 
irregular  and  undisciplined  armies,  as  under  the  most 
highly  improved  system  of  mechanical  tactics.  This 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ;  for  we  are  now  contem- 
plating the  character  of  him,  whose  least  praise  is 
that  ot  being  a  great  commander,  whose  valour  was 
the  minister  of  virtue,  and  whose  military  genius  is 
chiefly  enobled  by  his  being  employed  in  the  cause 
of  justice. 

For  seven  long  years,  did  the  war  continue  between 
the  two  nations  of  the  English  race  ;  but,  at  last  the 
British  ministry,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis, 
having  become  sensible,  that  all  future  efforts  to  sub- 
jugate America  would  be  impracticable,  agreed  upon 
terms  of  peace,  the  preliminary  articles  of  which 
were  signed  at  Paris,  30th  of  November,  1782.  Mi- 
litary operations  being  now  suspended,  it  became  de- 
sirable, that  the  American  army  should  be  disbanded  ; 
but  the  States  were  not  able  to  pay  them  the  arrears 
due  for  their  inestimable  services,  and  discontent,  of 
course,  became  prevalent.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
annonymous  writings  to  induce  the  army  to  revolt :  but 
Washington  saw  the  danger,  and  fortunately  for  his 
country,  his  influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  general  and  fie  Id -officers,  with  one 
officer  from  each  company,  he  adjured  them,  "  as  they 
valued  their  honour,  as  they  respected  the  rights  ot 
humanity,  and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  na- 
tional character  of  America,  to  express  their  utmost 
detestation  of  the  man,  who  was  attempting  to  open 
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the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  the  rising 
empire  with  blood."  This  well-timed  and  wise  ad- 
dress had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  officers,  after  a 
due  deliberation,  assured  their  beloved  commander, 
"  that  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger,  should 
induce  a  conduct,  that  might  tend  to  sully  the  reputa- 
tion and  glory  they  had  acquired  ;  that  the  army  con- 
tinued to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  congress  and  their  country,  and  that  they  viewed 
with  abhorrence,  and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  in- 
famous propositions  in  the  late  anonymous  address  to 
the  officers  of  the  army." 

The  patriotism  of  Washington  was9  on  no  occasion 
of  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  no"W  :  for 
instead  of  making  the  discontent  of  the  army,  as  he 
easily  might  have  done,  instrumental  to  his  own  am- 
bition, this  incomparable  patriot  soothed  the  passions 
of  his  soldiers,  and  thus  preserved  inviolate  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country. 

The  brevity  of  this  sketch  will  not  admit  of  our  in- 
serting Washington's  farewell  orders  to  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  dated  Rocky-Hill,  near  Princeton, 
November  2d,  1783.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
most  patriotic  address,  in  which  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  patriot,  was  blended  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman. 

New- York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  discharge  of  the  rnai 
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part  of  the  American  army.  Mean  while,  Washing- 
ton having  finished  the  great  work  of  the  revolution, 
wanted  to  retire  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  his  patri- 
monial inheritance.  Having  therefore,  taken  a  most 
affectionate  leave  of  those  brave  and  gallant  officers, 
whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  glory,  he  hastened  to 
Annapolis,  where  the  congress  was  at  that  time,  in 
session.  On  his  journey  thither,  he  was  every  where 
received  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect, 
and  universally  hailed  as  the  father,  the  deliverer  of 
his  country. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Annapolis,  it  was  resolved,  that 
his  resignation  should  be  in  a  public  audience,  and 
on  the  day  appointed,  numbers  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  attended  to  witness  the  interesting 
scene  ;  when  his  excellency  thus  addressee!  the  pre- 
sident of  that  illustrious  body  : 

"  Mr.  President, 

"  The  great  event  on  which  my  resignation 
depended  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to 
surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me, 
and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respec- 
table nation,  I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  trust  I 
accepted  with  diffidence  ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities 
to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however, 
was  superceded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
union,  and  the  patronage  of  heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with 
every  review  o.f  the  momentous  contes':. 

"  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  ge- 
neral, I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not 
to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services 
and  distinguished  merits  of  the  persons,  who  have  been 
attached  to  my  person,  during  the  war  :  it  was  im- 
possible the  choice  of  confidential  officers  to  compose 
my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate:  permit  me, 
Sir,  to  recommend  in  particular  those,  who  have  con- 
tinued in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  wor- 
thy the  notice  and  patronage  of  congress. 
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*(  I  consider  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commend* 
ing  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  su- 
perintendance  of  them,  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  re- 
tire from  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and  bidding  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose 
orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commis- 
sion, and  take  my  leave  of  ail  the  employments  of 
public  life." 

To  this  address,  the  president  presented  an  answer, 
fraught  with  those  expressions  of  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment, which  were  due  to  such  supereminent  ser- 
vices, and  the  illustrious  chief  hastened  to  those  do- 
mestic scenes  at  Mount  Vernon,  from  which  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  seems  to  have  had  the  power  to 
draw  him.  But  here  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  en- 
joy this  privacy.  The  supreme  government  of  the 
United  States,  hastily  thrown  up  in  a  moment  of  tur- 
bulence and  danger,  as  a  temporary  fortification 
against  anarchy,  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  the  pre- 
servation of  general  tranquility  and  permanent  secu- 
rity. 

In  this  state  of  things,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  dissolution  of  government,  good  men  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  concentrating  and  invigorating  the  supreme 
authority.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  different  states  was 
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assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of  1787, 
which  more  effectually  strengthened  the  bands  of  the 
Federal  union,  and  bestowed  on  congress  those  pow- 
ers, which  experience  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  good  government.  Washington  was  pre- 
sident of  this  convention,  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  New  Constitution,  he  was,  in  1789,  elected  first 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  countrymen. 
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There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  General  Washington,  and  which  distinguishes 
him  more  from  other  extraordinary  men,  than  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  attended  his  promotion  and  re- 
treat from  office.  Unsought  elevation  and  the  cheer- 
ful retreat,  are  almost  peculiar  to  him.  He  eagerly 
courted  privacy,  and  only  submitted  to  exercise  au- 
thority as  a  public  duty.  The  promotions  of  many 
men,  are  the  triumph  of  ambition  over  virtue.  The 
promotions  even  of  good  men,  have  generally  been 
eagerly  sought  by  them  from  motives",  which  were 
very  much  mixed.  The  promotions  of  Washington 
alone  seemed  to  be  victories  gained  by  his  con- 
science over  his  taste.  His  public  virtue  did  not  need 
the  ambiguous  aid  of  ambition  to  aid  its  activity.  We 
do  not  affirm,  that  all  ambition  is  to  be  condemned  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  sluggishness  of  human  virtue.  Those,  who  avoid 
the  public  service  from  an  epicurean  love  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  from  the  fear  of  danger,  from  insensibility 
to  honest  fame,  are  not  so  much  to  be  praised  for 
their  exemption  from  ambition,  as  to  be  despised  for 
baser  views.  But  though  it  be  mean  to  be  below  am- 
bition, it  is  a  proof  of  unspeakable  greatness  of  mind 
to  be  above  it.  This  elevation  the  mind  of  Washing- 
ton had  reached  ;  and  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived, 
he  will  be  found  to  be  a  solitary  example  of  such  ex- 
alted magnanimity. 

Events  occurred,  during  his  chief  magistracy,  which 
convulsed  the  whole  political  word,  and  which  tried 
most  severely  his  moderation  and  prudence.  The 
French  revolution  took  place. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that,  Washington, 
from  the  beginning  of  that  revolution,  had  no  great 
confidence  in  its  beneficial  operations.  He  HUM,  in- 
deed, have  desired  the  abolition  of  despotism  ;  but 
he  is  not  to  be  called  the  enemy  of  liberty,  it  he  dread- 
ed  the  substitution  of  a  despotism  still  more  opjm  > 
sive.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  his  wary  and  prac- 
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tical  understanding,  argued  little  good  from  the  dar- 
ing speculations  of  inexperienced  visionaries.  The 
progress  of  the  revolution  was  not  adapted  to  cure 
his  distrust,  and  when,  in  the  year  1793,  France, 
then  groaning  under  the  most  hideous  tyranny,  be- 
came engaged  in  war  with  most  of  the  governments 
of  the  civilzed  world,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  deliberation  with  the  president,  whether  the  repub- 
lican envoy,  or  the  agent  of  the  French  princes  should 
be  received  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  France. 
But,  though  as  a  virtuous  man,  he  must  have  abhor- 
red the  system  of  massacre  and  crimes,  then  establish- 
ed in  France  ;  as  the  first  magistrate  of  his  country, 
he  saw,  that  it  was  wise  and  necessary  for  America 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  that  great  na- 
tion, in  whatever  manner  she  was  governed,  as  long 
as  she  abstained  from  committing  injury  against  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Genet  was,  therefore,  received 
as  the  French  minister.  The  history  of  the  differen- 
ces, which  soon  after  took  place  between  the  presi- 
dent and  that  minister  are  too  recent  in  the  memory 
of  American  readers  to  require  notice  in  this  sketch. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  conduct  of 
Washington,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  difficult 
and  perplexing  affair,  was  a  model  of  firm  and  digni- 
fied moderation,  and  that  the  authority  of  his  virtue 
was  more  efficacious  for  the  preservation  of  public 
tranquility,  than  the  legal  powers  of  his  office. 

Amongst  the  various  occasions,  which,  during  the 

o  *  O 

presidency  of  Washington,  called  forth  all  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  so  incomparable  a  man  :  we  may  men- 
tion the  violent  struggle  between  feeling  and  duty, 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  when  compelled  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection  i.i  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1794.  Never  was  there  a  revolt 
quelled  with  so  little  biood.  Scarcely  ever  was  the 
basest  dastard  so  tender  of  his  own  life,  as  this  virtu- 
ous man  was  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and 
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the  value  of  his  clemency  is  enhanced,  when  we  re- 
collect, that  he  was  neither   without   provocations  to 
severity,  nor  without  pretext  for  it,  for  his  character 
and  orlice  had  been  reviled,  and   his  government  in- 
sulted. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  second  presi- 
dency, the  danger  of  America  was  great  and  emi- 
nent beyond  example  ;  yet  such  was  his  wisdom,  such 
Mttvirtwe  and  moderation,  that  chiefly  owing  to  him, 
undo:r  Divine  Providence,  the  storm,  which  threa- 
tened his  country,  was  averted. 

T»  •  •-••*• 

The  resignation  of  Washington,  in  1796,  is  one  of 
those  measures  of  his  life,  in  which  his  patriotism  and 
prudence  seem  the  most  eminently  conspicuous.     On 
this  solemn  occasion,  he  published  a  valedictory   ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen,  as  he  had  done  before,  when 
he  relinquished  the  command  of  the    army   in   1783. 
In  these  compositions,   the   whole  heart  and   soul  of 
Washington  are  laid   open:  other  state   papers   have 
exhibited  a  large  share  of  merit,  in  various  respects: 
but  none  ever  displayed  more  simplicity  and  ingenu- 
ousness ;  more  moderation,    and  good  sense  ;    more 
prudence  and  honesty  ;  more  earnest  affection  for  his 
country,  and  for  mankind ;  more  profound  reverence 
for  virtue  and  religion  ;  more  ardent  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow  creature;; ;  and  more  just  and  ra- 
tional views  of  the  means,  which  alone  can  effectually 
promote  that  happiness.     It  is  difficult  for  any  human 
composition  to  shew   more  clearly  a  well  disciplined 
understanding  and  a  pure  heart. 

From  his  resignation  till  the  month  of  July,  1798, 
he  lived  in  his  beloved  retirement,  at  Mount  Vernon. 
At  this  latter  period,  it  became  necessary  tor  the 
United  States  to  arm.  They  had  endured  with  tu,o 
greatest  patience  all  the  contumely  and  wrong,  whiJi 
successive  administrations  had  heaped  up:>n  th^-n. 
Their  ships  had  been  every  where  captured,  il^ir 
ministers  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity 
at  Paris,  and  not  even  admitted  to  a  h  .0 
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close  the  scene,  an  offer  bad  been  made  to  terminate 
this  long  course  of  injustice  for  a  douceur  to  the 
French  ministers. 

On  this  emergency,  the  United  States  resolved  to 
arm  by  land  and  sea.     The  command  of  the   army 
was  bestowed   on  General  Washington';  which   he 
accepted  ;  because,  as  he   said,  in   his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance he  was  convinced,  that  "  every   thing  we 
hold  dear  was  seriously  threatened,"  though  he   had 
flattered  himself,  "  that  he  had  quitted  for  ever  the 
boundless  field  of  public  action,  incessant  trouble,  and 
high  responsibility,  in  which  he   had   long  acted   so 
conspicuous   a   part/'  In    this   office,  he  continued, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  remaining    life.     On 
Thursday,  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he  was  seized 
with  an  inflammation  in  the   throat,  which   became 
considerably  worse  the  next  day  ;  and  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  his  physicians,  he  died  on 
Saturday    the   19th  of    December  following,  in   the 
68th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the   twenty-third  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  founder.   The  same  calmness  and 
regularity,  which  had  uniformly  marked  his  demeanor 
did  not  forsake  him  in  his  dying  moments.     He  saw 
the  approaches  of  death  without  fear,  and  died  with 
those  sentiments  of  piety,  which  had  given  vigor  and 
consistency  to  his  virtue,  and  adorned  every  part  of 
his  blameless  and  illustrious  life. 

To  exhibit  the  numerous  virtues  of  this  wonderful 
man  would  be  a  task  too  difficult  for  us  to  attempt. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  he  was  one  who 
seemed  to  have  been  expressly  formed  b)  Providence 
for  the  mighty  work  of  establishing  the  independence 
of  a  people,  which  may  one  day,  delight  the  philan- 
thropist with  the  view  of  as  great  an  assemblage  of 
freemen  as  Europe  now  contains  of  slaves.  His  firm 
mind  adapted  to  all  circumstances  of  fortune,  equally 
inaccessable  to  the  flatteries  of  hope  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  despair,  was  kept  steady  by  the  grand  prin- 
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ciples  of  pure  love  to  his  country,  and  a  religious  at- 
tachment to  moral  duty.     He  was  one  of  those  truly 
great  men,  who  can  be  cool  without  phlegm,  dispas- 
sionate without  indifference — who   constantly  intent 
upon  an  important  end,  are  little  moved  by  the  vicis- 
situdesand  fluctuations  which  occur  inthemeans  which 
lead  to  it.  In  him,  even  fame,  glory, reputation,  was  sub- 
ordinate considerations  to  the  successful  performance 
of  the  high  task  assigned  him  ;  and  he  could  without 
impatience  wait  for  that  reward  of  public  applause  and 
gratitude,    which    was  all    he    desired  tor    services 
beyond  the  power  of  estimate.  In  his  character  were 
renewed  all  the  qualities  we  admire  in  the  noblest 
names  of  antiquity.     Timoleon,   Aristides,   Camillus, 
Fabius,  did  not  surpass  him  in   fortitude,   prudence, 
disinterestedness  and  integrity.     No   one  ever  more 
effectually  united   decisive  firmness,   with  that  lenity, 
which  flows  from  true  benevolence.  No  one  ever  pas- 
sed through  the  ordeal  of  power  and  influence   more 
free  from  the   remotest  suspicions  of  selfish  and  am- 
bitious designs.     To  have   passed  unsullied   through 
such  a  career  of  glory  and  usefulness,  is  so  high  and 
rare  a  blessing  that  our  immortal  Washington  leaves 
far  behind  him  the  most  renowned  personages  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times. 


WARREN,  (GEN.  JOSEPH)  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious patriots  that  ever  ieli  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
was  born  at  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
'1730. — He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
a  respectable  grammar  school,  at  Boston,  in  1744,  he 
entered  at  Harvard  college,  in  Cambridge,  and,  in 
1748,  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Having 
studied  with  his  father,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic  at  Boston;  and  obtained  great  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman.  In  1769, 
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by  a  commission  from  the  right  honorable^  George 
earl  of  Dalhouse,  grand  master  of  Masons  in  Scotland, 
dated  the  10th  of  May,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  grand  master  of  Masons  in  Boston, 
and  within  one  hundred  miles  thereof.  In  1773,  a 
commission  was  received  from  the  right  honorable  and 
most  worshipful  Patrick,  esri  of  Dumfries,  grand  master 
of  masons  in  Scotland,  appointing  Joseph  Warren  esq. 
grand  master  of  masons  for  the  continent  of  America. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  he 
took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  provincial  congress.  His  manly  eloquence  and 
conclusive  arguments  had  a  strong  and  animating  ef- 
fect, on  the  minds  of  his  countrvmen. 

s  s 

He  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  provincial 
army  ;and  was  commander  in  chief  at  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  BunkerVhill ;  where  he  fell !  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  in  the  front  of  a  redoubt,  on  the  east  of  the 
lines  ;  nobly  fighting  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  His 
untimely  death,  was  an  irreparable  loss,  to  his  family, 
his  country,  Masonry,  and  to  mankind  ! 


WATTS,  (DR.  ISAAC)  was  born  at  Southampton 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1674,  of  very  religious  parents, 
and  who  suffered  considerably  for  conscience  sake, 
in  the  persecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  great  and  uncommon  ge- 
nius of  this  their  son,  appeared  betimes  ;  for,  when 
he  was  but  four  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  Latin  ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  Greek,  he 
made  great  progress.  He  was  early  noticed  for  the 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  his  wit  ;  and,  in  1690, 
sent  to  London,  for  academical  education,  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom 
he  has  inscribed  an  ode  in  his  «  Horae  Lyricae."  In 
1693,  he  joined  in  communion  with  the  church  in 
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which   his  tutor  was   pastor.     When   he  had  gone 
through  his  studies  at  the  academy,  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  where   he  spent  two    years  more   in 
reading,    meditation,  and    prayer,    in  order  that  he 
might  be  further  qualified  for  that  great  work  to  which 
he  was  determined  to  devote  his  life,  and  of  the  aw- 
ful importance  of  which  he  had  a  deep  sense  upon 
his  mind.     In  1696,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp,  to  reside  in  his    family  at  Stoke-Newington,  as 
tutor  to  his  son,  where  he  continued  four  years,  and 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friend- 
ship  which  subsisted  between  his    worthy  pupil  and 
him,  to  the  day  of  his  death.     He  began  to  preach 
in  1698,  and  was  chosen  the  same  year,  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncey.     In  Jan.  1701,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  their  church,  to  succeed  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey, in  the  pastoral  office,  of  which  he  signed  his  ac- 
ceptance, on  the  day  that  king  William  died  ;  not- 
withstanding the  discouraging   prospect  which    that 
event  gave  to  men  of  his   profession,  and  the  fears 
with  which  it  agitated  the  protestant  dissenters  at  that 
time.     What  joy  the  church  experienced  in  this  their 
happy  settlement,  was  soon  after  damped   by  his  be- 
ing seized  with  a  painful  and  threatening  illness,  from 
which    he    recovered,    however,    by   slow    degrees. 
Upon  this  they  saw  it  needful  to  provide  him  with  a 
stated   assistant  ;  and,    they   accordingly   chose   the 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Price  to  fill  that  office.     Watts' 
health  remained  very  fluctuating  and  tender  for  some 
years  ;  but,  as  it  increased,  he  recovered  his  diligence 
in  the  ministry,  and   edified  and  delighted  his  flock 
with  sermons  in  public,  as  well  as  with  entertaining 
and  profitable  conversations,  in  the  visits  he  made,  to 
their  families  in  private.     It  was  in  this  season  of  his 
more  confirmed  health,  that  he  formed  a  society  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  church,  for  prayer  and  reli- 
gious conference  ;  to   whom   he   delivered  the   sub- 
stance of  that   excellent  book,  which  he    afterwards 
published  under  the   title  of   "  A  Guide   to  Prayer/' 
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In  this  manner  he  went  on  without  any  considerable 
interruption  in  his  work,  and  with  great  prosperity  to 
his  church,  till  1712  ;  when  in  September,  he  was 
taken  down  with  a  violent  fever,  which  destroyed  his 
constitution  and  so  disordered  his  nerves,  that  he  con- 
tinued weak  till  his  death.  It  was  not  till  1716,  that 
he  was  able  to  return  to  his  public  ministry  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  his  assistant,  was,  at  his  request, 
chosen  by  the  church  to  be  joint-pastor  with  him. 

But  though  this  long  interval  of  sickness  was,  on 
some  accounts,  a  very  melancholy  season,  yet  a  kind 
providence  made  it  the  happiest  sera  ot  his  life,  as  it 
was  the  occasion  of  introducing  him  into  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  This  gentleman,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  friendship  and  compassion,  took  him,  in  a  very 
languishing  state  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  necessary  and  con- 
venience of  life.  His  last  illness,  was  rather  a  decay 
of  nature,  than  any  particular  distemper.  On  the 
25th  of  Nov.  1748,  he  died,  in  his  75th  year. 

In  1728,  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  did,  in  a  most  respectful  manner, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  confer  the  degree  of  Dr. 
in  divinity  on  him.  Perhaps  no  author  before  him, 
ever  appeared  with  reputation  on  so  many  different 
subjects,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add  further,  that  there  is  no  man  of  whose 
works  so  many  have  been  dispersed,  throughout  the 
world,  and  translated  into  such  a  variety  of  langua- 
ges. They  were  collected  in  the  year  1753,  and  pub- 
lished in  six  vols.  4to. 


WEBB,  (PHILIP  CARTERET)  a  distinguished  an- 
tiquary, was  born  in  1700,  and  regularly  bred  to  the 
law  ;  and  was  admmitted  at  the  bar  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1724.  He  was  peculiarly  learned  in  the  records 
of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britian  ;  and  very  able  as  a 
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parliamentary  and  constitutional  lawyer.  In  1747, 
he  published  "  Observations  on  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Amiralty  Courts,"  8vo.  In  1751,  he  as- 
sisted materially  in  obtaining  the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  society  of  antiquaries,  remitting  in  that 
business,  the  customary  fees  which  were  due  to  him 
as  a  solicitor;  and  on  very  many  occasions,  was  a 
useful  member  of  that  learned  body.  In  1654,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ha- 
slemere,  and,  in  1761,  he  was  again  chosen.  Lord-chan- 
cellor Hardwick,  was  the  means  of  his  receiving  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  bankrupts,  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  likewise  of  his  being  made  one  of  the 
joint-solicitors  of  the  treasury,  in  1756.  In  July, 
1758,  he  obtained  a  silver  medal  from  the  society  of 
Arts,  for  having  planted  a  large  quantity  of  acorns  for 
timber.  In  1760,  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  the 
famous  Heraclean  table  to  the  king  of  Spain,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Neapolitan  minister,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived in  return  adiamond  ring,  worth  about  3001. 
In  April,  1763,  the  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  ap- 
prehended for  writing  "  The  North  Briton,"  No.  45. 
Mr.  Webb  became  officially  a  principal  actor  in  that 
memorable  prosecution,  but  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  the  severity  with  which  it  wss  carried  on  ; 
and,  on  that  occasion  printed,  "  A  Collection  of  Re- 
cords about  general  Warrants."  And  also,  "  Obser- 
vations upon  discharging  Mr.  Wilkesfrom  the  tower." 
He  held  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  till  1763, 
and  continued  secretary  of  bankrupts,tilllord  Northing- 
ton  quitted  the  seals,  in  1766.  At  Busbricige,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1770,  he  died,  aged  70.  His  publica- 
tions were,  1.  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm. 
Warburton,  M.  A.  1742,"  8vo.  2.  "  Remarks  on 
the  Pretender's  Declaration  and  Commission,  1745," 
8vo.  3.  Remarks  on  the  Pretender's  eldest  Son's  se- 
cond Declaration,  &c.  1745,"  8vo.  4.  ;  Excerpta  ex 
Instruments  publicis  de  Judasis,"  4to.  5.  Short,  1 
true  State  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Jew  Bill,  8cc. 
VOL,  IV.  No.  32.  3K 
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6.  "  Five  Plates  of  Records  relating  to  the  Jews,  en- 
graven at  the  expence  of  Philip  Carteret  Webb, 
Esq."  7.  "  The  Question  whether  a  Jew,  born  within 
the  British  Dominions  was,  before  the  making  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament,  a  Person  capable  by  law  to 
Purchase  and  hold  Lands  to  him  and  his  Heirs,  fairly 
stated  and  considered,  1753,"  4to.  8.  "  A  Short  Ac- 
count of  some  Particulars  concerning  Dooms-day- 
Book,  &c.  1756,"  4to.  £.  "  A  Short  Account  of 
Danegeld,  &c.  1756,"  4to.  10.  "  A  State  of  Facts, 
in  Defence  of  his  Majesty's  right  to  certain  Fee-Farm 
Rents,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  1758,  4to.  11.  "  An 
Account  of  a  Copper  Table,  discovered  in  the  year 
1732,  near  Heraclea,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  in 
MagnaGr<ecia,&c.  1760,"  4to.  12.  "Some  Observa- 
tions on  the  late  Determination  for  Discharging  Mr. 
Wilkes  from  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  1763,"  4to.  He  also  printed  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  containing  a  number  of  general  warrants, 
issued  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  some 
other  political  tracts,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  on  the  close  of  which,  his  abili- 
ties, as  solicitor  on  the  trials  in  Scotland,  proved  of 
great  service  to  the  public.  Mr.  Webb  had  three 
wives,  and  left  children  by  all  of  them. 


WENTWORTH,  (SiR  THOMAS)  earl  of  Stafford, 
was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  at  Went- 
worth,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  born  in  1594,  in 
London.  We  know  not  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  ;  but  he  spent  some  years 
at  Cambridge,  in  St,  Johns-college,  where  he  used 
great  diligence  and  application,  and  made  astonish- 
ing progress  in  learning.  On  quitting  this  university 
he  travelled  abroad  for  further  accomplishments.  At 
his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1614,  he  be- 
came possessed  of  6000  pounds  per  ann.  and  was  ap- 
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pointed  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  York. 
He  represented  this  county  in  parliament  frequently  ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  new  parliament,  called  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  which  he  steadily  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  His  elo- 
quence gave  him  so  great  a  sway  in  the  house,  that 
he  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  disable 
him  from  sitting  in  it;  and,  in  1627,  he  was  impri- 
soned by  the  lords  of  the  counsel,  for  refusing  the 
royal  loan.  In  the  succeeding  parliament,  he  again 
represented  his  county,  and  exerted  himself  with  great 
vigor;  insisting  upon  the  petition  of  rights,  and  ob- 
taining a  resolution  of  the  house,  that  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  granting  of  supplies  should  go  toge- 
ther ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  ministry  found 
means,  with  the  bribe  of  a  peerage,  and  the  president- 
ship of  the  council  in  the  northern  parts,  to  buy  him 
off  from  the  popular  party.  This  frail  man  was  at  first 
ashamed  of  his  apostacy,  and  concealed  his  change  of 
sentiments  ;  but,  at  length,  desired  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Pym,  to  persuade  him  to  continue  his  associate 
and  to  justify  his  conduct.  It  was  about  this  time, 
that  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  became  an  active  second  in  all  his 
arbitrary  measures. 

During  his  presidentship,  he  exercised  power  with 
great  severity,  and  in  some  instances  even  with  chil- 
dish insolence  ;  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  Bellasis, 
son  to  lord  Falconberg,  who  was  committed  to  pri- 
son for  not  having  pulled  off  his  hat  to  him  ;  though 
he  pleaded  that  he  was  talking  to  lord  Fairfax,  and 
that  his  face  was  turned  another  way.  His  behaviour, 
however,  here  recommended  him  to  his  royal  master ; 
and,  in  1631,  he  was  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland. 
By  his  wise  conduct  and  regulations  he  emancipated 
the  crown  from  a  debt  of  more  than  100,000  pounds  ; 
bought  off  all  the  incumbrances  on  the  revenue; 
caused  an  improvement  of  40,000  pounds  in  the 
yearly  income,  and  made  that  kingdom  a  fruitful 
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source  of  property  to  his  master.  He  likewise  pro- 
vided for  the  opulency  of  the  clergy  ;  and  brought 
the  church  in  Ireland  to  a  perfect  comformity  in  his 
doctrine  and  discipline,  to  that  established  in  Eng- 
land :  but  during  his  government,  there  were  many 
exertions  of  despotism  ;  and  he  was  fondly  attached 
to,  and  desirous  of  being  treated  with  all  the  foppish 
formalities  of  state.  But  his  administration  upon  the 
whole,  was  so  pleasing  to  his  majesty,  that  he  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  knight  of  the  garter. 

The  same  causes  which  produced  him  the  king's 
favour,  raised  against  him  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  Pym, 
his  most  implacable  enemy,  after  having  harrangued 
in  the  house  a  long  time,  with  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, on  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  accused  the  earl  of  StrafTord, 
as  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any 
age  or  nation  had  ever  produced.  And  when  the 
house  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  resentment,  it 
was  moved  that  the  earl  should  immediately  be  im- 
peached of  high  treason.  Accordingly  Pym  made 
his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 
impeached  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  in 
England,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  secluded  from 
all  councils,  and  taken  into  custody,  which  request 
was  immediately  complied  with.  Twenty-eight  arti- 
cles were  prepared  as  his  impeachment,  regarding  his 
conduct  as  president  of  the  council  of  York  -,  as  go- 
vernor of  Ireland,  and  as  counsellor  and  commander 
in  England.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
whole  of  his  trial,  but  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it 
lasted  eighteen  days,  and  he  defended  himself  so 
ably,  that  the  commons  were  in  doubts,  whether  the 
lords  would  find  him  guilty;  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  passed  a  bill  for  attaining  him  of  high  trea- 
son. The  bill  was  detained  for  some  time  in  the 
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house  of  lords  ;  and  in  the   mean  time   the  king  en- 
deavoured  to   appease  the  resentment  of  the  com- 
mons, and  save  his  faithful  worthy  servant.     This  me- 
thod would  not  answer,  for  vast  mobs  collected,  armed 
with  swords,  clubs,  and  stones,  and  marched  to  the 
palace,  which  they  surrounded,  threatening  to  mas- 
sacre the  whole  royal  family,  unless  the  king  would 
consent  to  the  earl's  death.      His  majesty  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  resolution  of  saving  his  minister  for  some 
time,  but  the  following  circumstance  staggered  him, 
and  exposed  his  weakness  and  inhumanity.     The  earl, 
in  his  confinement,  understanding  that  the  king  was 
greatly  distressed,  generously  wrote  him  word,  not  to 
hazard  the  lives  of  himself  and  family,  and  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  his  sake,  but  pass  the 
bill  ;  adding,    that  his  consent,    would  abundantly 
acquit  his  majesty,  in  the  eye  of  heaven  ;  and  that  he 
should  resign  his  life  with  great  cheerfulness,  as   an 
acknowledgment  of  the  many  favours  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign.   The  king  passed  sometime  in  the 
utmost  perplexity,  before  he  would  give  his  consent ; 
but  finally,  as    an   eternal   stain  on  his  memory,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  did  it  with  reluctance, 
signed  a  commission  for  passing  the  bill,  or  in  other 
words,  his  death  warrant.     Tower-Hill  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  place  of  his  execution,  and  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1641,  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.     After  the  resto- 
ration, the  bill  of  attainder  was  reversed,  as  a  stain  to 
the  justice   of  the  nation.      The   earl's  letters   were 
published  by  Dr.  Wm.  Knowler,    in   1739,  in  two 
vols.  folio. 


WHARTON,  (PHILIP  DUKE  OF)  an  English 
nobleman  of  great  genius  and  humor,  was  born  in 
1699.  His  education,  he  received  at  home,  and  his 
father  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expence,  to  make 
him  a  complete  orator,  as  he  thought  that  would  be 
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the  best  means  to  distinguish  him  in  society.  The 
prelude  to  his  almost  innumerable  misfortunes,  may 
justly  be  considered  his  falling  in  love  and  marrying 
privately  a  Miss  Holmes;  a  match  by  no  means  suit- 
ed to  his  birth,  fortune,  and  character,  and  far  less 
to  the  ambitious  views  his  father  had  entertained 
about  him.  This  lady  was  very  amiable,  and  deserv- 
ed a  great  deal  more  happiness  than  she  met  with  by 
an  alliance  with  this  family.  About  a  year  after  his 
marriage  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  duke  being  at 
so  early  an  age  free  from  paternal  restraints,  plunged 
himself  into  those  numberless  excesses,  which  be- 
came at  length  fatal  to  him. 

In  1716,  he  indulged  his  desire  of  travelling,  and 
finishing  his  education  abroad,  and  as  it  had  been  the 
design  of  his  father  that  he  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  whig  principles,  it  was  thought  that  Ge- 
neva was  judged  a  proper  residence  for  him.  In 
his  rout,  he  went  through  Holland,  visited  several 
courts  of  Germany  and  that  of  Hanover,  in  particular. 
On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  conceived,  so  great  a  dis- 
gust to  the  austere  and  dogmatical  precepts  of  his  go- 
vernor, thark  he  soon  left  that,  and  set  out  for  Ly- 
ons where  he  -arrived  in  October,  the  same  year. 
During  his  stay  here,  he  took  a  very  strange  step, 
little  expected  from  him.  He  w rote  a  letter  to  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  then  at  Avignon,  to  be  pre- 
sented a  very  fine  horse.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
present,  the  chevalier  sent  a  man  of  quality  to  the 
marquis,  who  conveyed  him  privately  to  his  court ; 
where  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  esteem, 
and  had  the  title  of  duke  ol  Northumberland  con- 
ferred upon  him.  There  he  remained  but  one  day  ; 
and  then  returned  by  post  tr. Lyons,  whence  he  set  out 
for  Paris.  He  likewise  visited  the  queen-dowager  of 
England,  consort  to  James  II.  then  residing  at 
St.  Germains,  to  whom  he  paid  his  court,  pursuing 
the  same  rash  measures  as  at  Avignon.  In  Decem- 
ber, ll\6}  the  marquis  arrived  in  Englatid,  but  soon 
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after  set  out  for  Ireland  ;  in  which  kingdom,  on  ao 
count  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour done  him,  though  under  age,  of  being  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  partizen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  acted,  as 
well  in  his  private  as  public  capacity,  with  the  wann- 
est zeal  for  the  government.  In  consequence  of  this 
zeal,  the  king  created  him  a  duke  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  age,  introduced  him  into  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England.  A  little  before  the  death  of  lord 
Stanhope,  his  grace  again  changed  sides,  opposed 
the  court,  and,  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  schemes 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  forward 
and  vigorous  in  the  defence  of  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  in  opposing  the  bill  for  inflicting  pains  and 
penalties  on  that  preLte  ;  and  as  this  opposition  was 
not  sufficient,  he  published  a  paper,  twice  a  week, 
under  the  title  of  "The  True  Briton  ;"  which  had  a 
very  great  circulation.  In  the  mean  time,  his  coun- 
tess' profusion,  had  so  much  burthened  his  estate, 
that  a  decree  of  Chancery  took  hold  of  it,  and  rested 
it  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts;  but  not  without  making  him  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  his  support.  This  allowance,  in  his  opi- 
nion, not  being  sufficient  to  supporthis  title  with  suit- 
able dignity  at  home,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
going  abroad  till  his  estate  should  be  clear.  But, 
in  this  he  only  meant,  as  it  should  seem,  to  deceive 
by  an  appearance;  for  he  went  to  Vienna,  to  exe- 
cute a  private  commission,  not  in  favour  of  the 
ministry;  nor  did  he  ever  shine  to  greater  advantage, 
as  to  his  personal  character,  than  at  the  imperial 
court.  From  Vienna,  he  made  a  tour  to^  Spain, 
where  his  arrival  alarmed  the  English  minister  so 
much,  that  two  expresses  were  sent  from  Madrid  to 
London,  upon  an  apprehension  that  his  grace  was 
received  there  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador ; 
upon  which,  the  duke  received  a  summon-,  uncU-r 
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the  privy-seal,  to  return  home.  His  behaviour,  on 
this  occasion  was  a  sufficient  indication,  that  he  never 
intended  to  return  to  England,  while  affairs  remained 
in  the  same  state.  This  he  had  often  declared,  from 
his  going  abroad  the  second  time  ;  which,  no  doubt 
was  the  occasion  of  his  treating  that  order  with  so 
much  indignity,  and  endeavouring  to  enflame  the 
Spanish  court,  not  only  against  the  person  who  de- 
livered the  summons,  but  also  against  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  itself,  for  exercising  an  act  of  power, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  After  this  he  acted  open- 
ly in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  appeared  at 
his  court,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
marks  of  favour. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  abroad,  his  dutchess, 
who  had  been  neglected  by  him,  died  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1726,  in  England.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
took  a  very  great  fancy  to  Madame  Oberne,  then 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  to  the  queen  of  Spain. 
Her  principal  fortune  consisted  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  many  arguments  were  made  use  of  by 
their  friends  on  both  sides,  to  dissuade  them  from 
a  marriage.  The  queen,  when  the  duke  asked  her 
consent,  represented  to  him,  in  the  most  lively 
terms,  that  the  consequence  of  the  match,  would 
be  misery  to  them  both,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
grant  his  request.  Now  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  her,  he  suffered  a  lingering  melancholy  to 
prevade  his  frame,  which  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
of  tf'hich  he  languished  tor  some  time.  This  circum- 
stance reached  her  majesty's  ears  ;  she  was  sensibly 
moved  with  his  distress,  and  sent  him  word  to  en- 
deavour the  recovery  of  his  health;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  appear  abroad,  she  would  be  more 
favourable  to  him  than  at  their  last  interview.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  the  duke  thought  it  the 
best  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  kind  disposition 
her  majesty  was  then  in  •,  and  summoning  to  his 
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assistance,  what  little  strength  he  had  left,  threw 
himself  at  the  queen's  feet,  and  begged  of  her  either 
to  give  him  M.  Oberne,  or  command  him  not  to 
live.  Her  majesty  consented,  but  told  him  he  would 
repent  of  his  rashness.  He  passed  some  time  at 
Rome  after  he  was  married  where  he  accepted  of 
a  blue  garter,  affected  to  appear  with  the  title  of 
duke  of  Northumberland,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  exiled  prince,  for  some  time.  But,  as 
he  could  not  always  keep  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  Italian  gravity,  and  having  no  employment  to 
amuse  his  active  temper,  he  soon  ran  into  his  usual 
excesses;  which,  giving  offence,  it  was  thought  pro* 
per  for  him  to  remove  from  that  city,  lest  he  should 
fall  into  actual  disgrace. 

He  quitted  Rome,  and  took  a  voyage  to  Barcelona; 
where  he  resolved  upon  a  new  scene  of  life,  which 
few  expected  he  would  ever  have  engaged  in.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Sp?in,  offering  his  ser- 
vices at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  volunteer.  The 
king  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  :  this  em- 
ployment he  soon  grew  weary  of,  and  set  his  mind 
on  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  full  of 
respect  and  submission,  expressing  a  desire  of  visit- 
ing his  court  ;  but  the  chevalier  returned  for  answer, 
that,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  for  his  grace  to 
draw  near  England.  This  advice  the  duke  seemed 
disposed  to  follow.  With  his  duchess,  and  three  ser- 
vants, he  arrived  at  Paris  in  May,  1728.  Proceeded 
to  Rouen,  and  it  was  expected  by  some,  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  England  ;  but  here  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence without  reflecting  in  the  least,  on  the  business 
that  brought  him  to  Paris.  He  was  so  far  from  mak- 
ing any  concession  to  the  government,  in  order  to 
make  his  peace,  that  he  did  not  give  himself  the  least 
trouble  about  his  personal  estate  ;  or  any  other  con- 
cern in  England.  When  the  duke  arrived  at  Rouen, 
he  had,  in  his  possession,  about  600  pounds,  where 
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he  was  joined  by  more  of  his  servants  from  Spain. 
About  this  time,  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him  in  England,  for  high  treason.  Soon  after, 
the  chevalier  sent  him  2000  pounds  for  his  support, 
of  which  he  was  no  sooner  in  possession,  than  he 
squandered  it  away.  As  a  long  journey  did  not  very 
well  suit  with  his  grace's  finances,  he  set  out  for  Or- 
leans ;  thence  fell  down  the  river  Loyre  to  Nantz,  in 
Brittany,  where  he  staid  some  time,  till  he  got  a  re- 
mittance from  Paris,  which  was  dispersed  almost  as 
soon  as  received.  At  Nantz,  some  of  his  ragged  ser- 
vants re-joined  him,  and  he  immediately  took  ship- 
ping for  Biiboa  with  them,  as  if  he  had  been  carrying 
recruits  to  the  Spanish  regiments.  He  wrote  a  humour- 
ous letter  from  Biiboa,to  a  friend  at  Paris,  wherein  he 
gave  a  whimsical  account  of  his  voyage,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  passed  his  time.  The  queen  took 
the  duchess  to  attend  her  person. 

The  duke  declined  so  fast  at  Leria,  in  1731,  that 
lie  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  Iknbs.  For  two  months 
he  languished  in  this  ill  state  of  health,  when  he  be- 
gan to  gain  a  little  strength.  In  the  mountains  of  Cata- 
lonia, he  found  a  certain  mineral  water,  which  tended 
to  prolong  his  existence  for  some  time ;  but,  he  was  too 
much  debilitated  to  ever  perfectly  recover  his  health. 
At  Terragona,  he  relapsed  the  May  following,  whi- 
ther he  had  removed  with  his  regiment;  and  going  to 
the  above-mentioned  waters,  he  fell  into  one  of  those 
fainting  fits,  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  sub- 
ject, at  a  small  village  on  the  way,  where  he  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  till  some 
charitable  fathers  of  a  Benedictine  convent,  offered 
him  what  assistance  their  house  afforded.  With  grati- 
tude the  duke  accepted  their  kind  offer,  and  he  was  ac- 
cording removed  to  iheir  convent,  where  he  received 
all  the  comforts  that  was  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
After  languishing  a  week  under  this  charitable  roof, 
he  died,  without  one  friend  or  acquaintance  to  close 
his  eyes.  lie  was  buried  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
fathers  observed  to  their  own  fraternity. 
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WAYNE,  (ANTHONY)  major  general  in  the  army 
of  the  United  Stares,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  county  of  Chester,  in  1745.  His 
grandfather  was  a  captain  at  the  battle  of  Boyne, 
under  king  William,  and  was  greatly  distinguished 
for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  The 
father  of  our  general,,  was  a  respectable  farmer  in 
the  above-mentioned  county,  which  heserved  for  many 
years  in  the  house  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore the  revolution.  In  1773,  his  son  succeeded  as 
representative  for  the  county.  It  was  in  this  year, 
eventful  indeed,  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  patriot 
and  friend  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  measures  of  the  assembly  that  year, 
which  were  opposed  to  the  unjust  claims  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  John  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Edward  Biddle,  Charles  Thompson, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
decided  and  useful  part,  which  Pennsylvania,  after- 
wards took  in  the  American  revolution.  He  quitted 
the  councils  of  his  country  in  1775,  for  the  more  ar- 
duous task  of  leading  a  few  untutored  troops  to  the 
field.  His  first  entrance  into  the  army  was,  in  the 
commission  of  colonel  ;  and  in  his  native  county, 
his  name,  in  a  few  weeks,  raised  a  regiment.  At 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  accompanied  gen.  Thomp- 
son to  Canada.  Here  he  was  soon  brought  to  action, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  general  Thompson,  he  behaved 
with  a  great  degree  of  bravery,  and  was  extremely 
useful  in  saving  a  great  proportion  of  the  army,  by 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  conducted  their  re- 
treat, after  the  general  was  made  prisoner.  In  this 
battle,  our  colonel  received  a  slight  wound  m  his  leg. 
He  served  under  general  Gates,  in  the  campaign  of 
1776,  at  Ticonderoga.  The  general  esteemed  him 
highly,  not  only  on  account  of  his  courage,  and  other 
military  talents,  but  for  his  knowledge  as  an  engineer. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  remarked  of  him,  that  his  eye 
was  almost  equal  to  a  measure,  in  judging  of  heights 
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and  distances  ;  this  was  a  talent  of  great  importance 
in  an  officer.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general. 

In  the  campaign  of  1777,  he  bore  a  very  active 
part.  He  fought  at  Brandywine,  and  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  British  army  tor  a  long  time,  in  crossing 
ChadVFord.  He  likewise  fought  at  Germantown, 
and  at  the  Paoli,  on  the  Lancaster  road.  In  the  last 
of  these  battles  he  had  a  separate  command,  and  al- 
though he  was  defeated  his  unparalleled  coolness  and 
intrepidity,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  bloody  scene,  finally 
raised  his  character  above  censure,  and  added  a  great 
degree  of  merit  to  the  American  a:ms. 

In  that  ever  memorable  battle  and  victory,  over  the 
British  forces,  at  Monmouth,  our  gallant  general  took 
an  active  part  ;  and  the  same  year,  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  bold  attack  on  a  block-house  on  the  North- 
River.  This  attack  was  rendered  unsuccessful,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  of  it  by  general  Wash- 
ton,  in  his  letter  to  congress,  only  by  the  intemperate 
valour  of  his  troops. 

He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  surprising  and 
storming  Stony-Point,  in  1777.  In  order  to  effect 
this  business,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  march 
his  army  several  miles,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
through  a  deep  and  almost  impassable  morass.  When 
he  had  commenced  his  attack  upon  the  fort,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  ball  which  grazed  his  head.  He 
lay  for  some  time,  to  all  appearance  dead  ;  but  soon 
atter,  rose  so  far,  as  to  be  able  to  rest  on  one  knee.  He 
thought  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  cried  out 
to  one  of  his  aids,  "  carry  me  forward,  and  let  me  die 
in  the  fort."  W7hen  he  had  entered  it,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  by  the  sword,  and 
to  make  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  This  was  a 
humane,  generous  act,  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
garrison  consisted  of  some  of  the  troops,  who  had 
put  all  to  the  bayonet  they  could  come  across,  at  the 
battle  of  Paoli. 
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In  1781,  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
which  reduced  the  army  of  lord  Corn\vallis  to  the  ne- 
cessity ot  surrendering  prisoners  of  war.  General 
Washington,  thought  proper,  after  this  event,  to  send 
him  to  conduct  the  war  in  Georgia  ;  and  it  was  in  that 
state,  that  his  prudence,  courage,  arid  military  skill, 
were  amply  tried.  He  contended  with  equal  success, 
with  British  soldiers,  Indian  savages,  and  American 
traitors  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  established 
peace  and  liberty  to  that  then  distracted  state.  The 
legislature  of  Georgia,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent 
services,  made  him  the  present  of  a  very  valuable 
farm.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  retired  to 
private  pursuits.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention,  in  1787,  and  one  of  those  that 
signed  that  instrument,  which  declared  the  present 
federal  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

He  accepted  the  command  of  the  American  army 
to  be  employed  against  the  Indians,  in  1792,  who  had 
carried  on,  for  several  years,  a  successful  and  desolat- 
ing war  upon  our  frontiers.  In  this  situation,  his  mi- 
Jitary  gunius  broke  forth  wiih  accumulated  lustre. 
He  created  and  disciplined  an  army,  and  by  uniting 
in  his  system  of  tactics,  Indian  stratagems  with  civi- 
lized bravery,  he  led  on  his  troops  to  victory,  over  nu- 
merous and  confederated  tribes,  and  thereby,  in  a 
single  day,  gave  peace  to  our  country. 

He  died  on  the  15th  of  Dec.  1796,  at  PresqueJsle, 
of  an  acute  disease,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


>-fc1 


WESLEY,  (JOHN)  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  that  ever  existed,  whether  considered  as  .1 
various  and  volumnious  writer,  a  zealous  and  indefa- 
tigable preacher,  or  the  founder  of  the  most  numerous 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  known  world  ;  was  born  in 
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the  village  of  Epworth,  in  the   isle  of  Axholme,   in 
Linconshire,  in  1703. 

In  1713,  he  was  entered  a  scholar  at  the  charter- 
house in  London,  where  he  continued  seven  years, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  great  Dr.  Walker,  and  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Tooke,  author  of  "  The  Pantheon." 
Being  elected  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford  ;  he  became 
fellow  in  1725,  where  the  next  year,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  and  was  joint  tutor,  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hutchins,  the  rector  At  an  early  age,  he  discovered 
an  elegant  turn  for  poetry ;  some  of  his  gayer  poeti- 
cal effusions,  indicate  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  fine  clas- 
sical taste  ;  and  some  of  his  translations  from  the 
Latin  poets,  while  at  college,  are  said  to  possess  great 
merit.  He  had  early  a  strong  impression,  like  count 
Zindendorf,  of  his  designation  to  some  extraordinary 
work.  This  impression  received  some  additional  force 
from  some  domestic  incidents  ;  all  of  which  his  active 
fancy,  turned  to  his  own  account.  His  wonderful 
preservation  from  a  fire  when  a  child,  naturally  tended 
to  cherish  the  idea  of  his  being  designed  by  provi- 
dence, to  accomplish  some  purpose  or  other,  that 
was  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events. 

The  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wm.  Law,  the 
author  of  "  Christian  Perfection,"  and  of  "  A  Serious 
Address  to  the  Christian  World,"  contributed  very 
much  to  lead  Mr.  Wesley,  with  a  few  of  his  young 
fellow  students,  into  a  more  than  commonly  strict  and 
religious  life.  Once  each  week  thev  received  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  observed  all  the  fasts 
of  the  church  ;  visited  the  prisons ;  rose  at  4  in  the 
morning ;  and  refrained  from  all  amusements.  From 
the  exact  method  in  which  they  disposed  every  hour, 
they  acquired  the  appelation  of  Methodists,  by  which 
their  followers  have  been  ever  since  distinguished. 

The  boundaries  of  this  island,  was  soon  deemed,  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  too  confined  for  a  zeal  which  displayed 
the  piety  of  an  apostle,  and  of  an  intripidity,  to  which 
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few  missionaries  bad  been  superior.  In  1735,  he 
embarked  for  Georgia,  now  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which,  at  that  time,  was  in  a  state  of  po- 
litical infancy  ;  and  the  great  object  of  this  voyage 
was,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indian  nations,  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place.  In  1737,  he  returned  to 
England.  Of  his  spiritual  labours,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  home,  he  has  given  a  very  copious  account, 
in  a  series  of  "Journals,"  printed  at  different  periods. 
These  journals  drew  our  preacher  into  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  George  Lavington,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Dr. 
William  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

On  Mr.  Wesley's  return  from  America,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  count  Zendendorf,  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Moravians  or  Herrnhuters,  at  Herrnurth, 
in  Upper  Lusatia.  The  following  year,  he  again  ap- 
peared in  England  at  the  head  of  the  Methodists.  His 
first  field  sermon,  he  preached  at  Bristol,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1738,  from  which  period,  his  disciples  continu- 
ed to  increase.  In  1741,  a  serious  controversy  took 
place  between  him  and  Mr.  Whitefield.  Three  years 
after,  in  attempting  to  preach  at  an  inn  at  Taunton, 
he  was  silenced  by  the  magistrates.  Although  he 
mad^  the  metropolis  his  stated  residence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  occasioiic'iy  travelled  through 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  establish- 
ing congregations  in  each  kingdom.  He  married  a 
lady  in  1745,  but  was  soon  after  separated. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Mr.  Wesley,and  with  justice, 
that  his  labours  were  principally  devoted  to  those  who 
were  without  instructors,  to  the  high  ways  and  hedg- 
es ; — to  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  the  coliers  in 
Kings-wood.  These  unhappy  creatures  married  and 
buried  among  themselves,  and  frequently  committed 
murders  with  impunity,  before  the  existence  of  the 
Methodists.  By  the  humane  and  active  endeavors  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  a  sence  of  decency,  morals  and  religion, 
was  introduced  into  the  lowest  classes  of  mankind  ; — 
the  ignorant  were  instructed,  the  wretched  relieved, 
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and  the  abandoned  reclaimed.  His  personal  influ- 
ence was  in  all  probability,  much  greater,  than  that 
of  any  other  private  gentleman  in  any  kingdom  or 
country.  On  the  2d  of  March  1791,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  having,  the  Wednesday  before, 
preached  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surry.— As  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  his  works  were  very  voluminous,  and 
consist  of  Theology,  History,  Biography,  Philosophy, 
Medicine,  &e.  which  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 


WHITFIELD,  (GEORGE)  a  celebrated  Methodist, 
was  born  at -the  Bell-Inn,  in  Gloucester,  in  1614.  At 
this  place  he  got  the  first  part  of  his  education,  and 
displayed  at  a  very  early  age,  proofs  of  good  elocu- 
tion, and  strong  memory.  By  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
ye~rs  of  age,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  classics.  His 
fame  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Benson,  then  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  made  him  an  offer  of  ordination, 
which  Mr.  \Vhitfield  accepted,  and  daily  preached  in 
fields,  prisons,  and  in  the  open  streets.  Alter  a  long 
course  of  peregrination,  he  died  at  Newbury-Port,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  on  the 
30th  oiSept.  1769. 


WHITELOCKE,  (BULSTRODE)  a  great  lawyer, 
and  politician,  was  the  son  ot  Sir  James  Whitelocke, 
and  born  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  1605,  in  Fleet  street, 
London,  and  received  his  grammar  education,  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylor's School.  In  1 620,  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  but  left  this  university  before  he  had 
tc.ken  a  degree,  and  went  to  the  Middle-Temple 
where  he  became  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  com- 
mon Law,  as  well  as  in  other  studies.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chosen  burgess 
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for  Marlow,  in  Bucks  ;  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  charge  against 
the  earl  of  StrafFord,  and  one  of  the  managers  against 
him  at  his  trial.  In  May,  1642,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  deputy-Iieuteriants  of  Buckingham-shire  5 
and  the  January  following  he  was  named  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford,  and  one  of  the  lay  gentlemen,  to  sit  among  the 
assembly  of  divines.  He  was  again  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  peace  at  Oxford,  in  1644 ;  and 
the  same  year,  when  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  about  to 
prove  Oliver  Cromwell  an  incendiary,  he  gave  Crom- 
well timely  notice  of  it,  and  was  ever  after  much  in 
his  favour  and  confidence.  The  year  following,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Admiralty, 
and,  being  then  suspected  of  holding  intelligence 
with  tke  king's  party,  he  was  in  great  danger,  but 
soon  after  cleared  himself  from  that  suspicion.  In 
1646,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  leaguer  before  Oxford, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parliament  for- 
ces, and,  being  admitted  one  of  his  council  of  war,  he 
did  often,  out  of  the  great  regard  he  had  for  the  univer- 
sity, express  great  unwillingness  to  have  any  damage 
done  to  it,  and  urged  that  honourable  terms  might  be 
offered  to  the  garrison  there.  In  March  1647-8,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal ;  and,  in  Oct.  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  king's  Serjeant,  which  latter  title,  he  refused  to 
accept.  He  retired  into  the  country,  on  the  26th  of 
Dec.  that  he  might  not  have  any  concern  in  the  king's 
trial.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers of  the  new  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  on  the  8th  of  Feb.  1648-9,  and  on  the  14th 
was  elected  one  of  the  30  persons  for  the  council  of 
state.  In  June,  he  was  made  high  steward  of  the 
city  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  July,  was  constituted  keeper 
of  the  king's  library  and  medals,  which  he  had  before 
preserved  from  being  sold.  In  1653,  he  went  em- 
bassador  to  Sweden,  and  was  particularly  honoured  by 
VOL.  IV.  No.  32.  3  M 
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queen  Christiana.  He  returned  thence  in  July  1654* 
and,  in  Aug.  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Exchequer ;  for,  in  his  absence  an  alteration  having 
been  made  in  the  chancery,  he  refused,  at  his  return, 
to  continue  commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  In  Jan. 
1656,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, pro  tern,  and  the  year  following,  summoned  by 
the  protector,  to  sit  in  the  other  house,  by  the  name 
ofBulshode  lord  Whitelocke.  In  1659,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  council  of  state  j  one  of  the  committee 
of  safety ;  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  pro  tern.  He 
retired  into  the  country  on  the  30th  of  Dec.  the  same 
year,  for  fear  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  some 
powerful  members  of  the  Rump-parliament,  then  new- 
Jy  restored,  and,  at  his  departure,  left  the  great  seal 
with  his  wife,  who  delivered  it  to  Lenthal,  the  speak- 
er. From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  lived  retired  in 
the  country,  and  died  at  Chittpn,  in  Whiltshire,  on  the 
28th  of  Jan.  1675. 

There  are  many  speeches  and  discourses  of  Mr. 
Whitelocke,  to  be  found  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Eng- 
lish Affairs,  1682,  and  1732,"  and  in  other  collec- 
tions. 


WOLFE,  (MAJOR  GENERAL  JAMES)  was  born  the 
son  of  lieutenant-general  Edward  Wolfe,  and  born  at 
Westerham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  1 1th  of  Jan- 
uary 1726.  Whenhe  was  very  young,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  arms;  and  was  soon  singled  out 
as  a  most  promising  military  genius.  Even  so  early  as 
the  battle  of  La-Feldt,  when  not  yet  twenty,  he  exert- 
ed himself  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  at  a  very  critical 
juncture,  that  it  drew  the  highest  encomiums  from  the 
then  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  He  was  early 
in  the  most  secret  consultations  tor  the  attack  upon 
Rochfcrt,  and  what  he  would  have  done  there,  and 
what  be  afterwards  did  do  at  Louisburg,  are,  we 
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doubt  not,  very   fresh   in  every  memory.     He  had 
scarcely  returned  from  those  exploits  when  he  was 
appointed    to  command  the  important   and  ever  me- 
morable expedition  against  Quebec.     At  last,  singly 
and  alone  in  opinion,  he  formed,  and  executed,  that 
great,  that  dangerous,  and  yet  necessary  plan,  which 
drew  out  the  French  to  their  defeat,  and  he  will  ever 
be  considered  as  the  conqueror  of  Canada ;  but,  when 
within  the  grasp  of  victory,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  which  he  immediately  wrapped  up,  and  went 
on  with  the  same  spirit,  animating  his  troops  by  pre- 
cept and  example.     A  few  minutes  after  his  receiv- 
ing the  first  wound,  a  ball  passed  through  his  body, 
and  he  was  immediately  carried  to  a  little  distance  in 
the  rear.     A  short  time  after,  he  was  roused  from  the 
stupor  in  which  this  wound  had  thrown  him,  by  the 
cry  of,  "  They  run,  they  run,"  and  opening  his  eyes, 
enquired,  who   ran,  being  informed  that  it  was  the 
French,  then  cried  this  brave  officer,  "  I  die  with  plea- 
sure," and  almost  immediately   after  expired.     He 
was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,   with  military  honours,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 


XENOPHEN,  an  illustrious  philosopher,  soldier, 
and  writer  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Athens,  and  was 
the  son  of  Grylus,  a  gentleman  of  high  rank.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  particulars  of  his 
life,  and  we  believe,  but  few  are  known. 


,  YOUNG,  (EDWARD  D.  D.)  was  born  at  Upham, 
near  Winchester,  in  16.81.  He  was  first  put  at  Win- 
chester College,  and  in  1703,  was  removed  to  New- 
College,  Oxford.  In  1708,  he  was  chosen  into  a  fel- 
low-ship at  All-Souls.  In  1714,  he  became  bachelor 
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of  Laws;  and  in  1719,  doctor.  In  1756,  he  died,  and 
left  three  tragedies,  a  paraphrase  on  Job,  and  several 
poems.  His  Night  Thoughts  are  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works. 


ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  reputed  foun- 
der, but  more  properly,  reformer  of  the  Magian  reli- 
gion, lived  under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The 
common  opinion  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  writers  is, 
that  he  was*  either  a  Jew,  or,  at  a  very  early  age,  went 
into  Judea,  where,  under  one  of  the  Prophets,  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  servant, 
and  some  time  after,  set  up  for  a  prophet  himself.  It 
is  said  that  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in 
plain  and  express  words  -,  and  that  the  wise  men  from 
the  East,  who  came  to  worship  our  Saviour,  on  ac- 
count of  the  star,  were  all  his  disciples. 
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Characters  of  Persons  omitted  in  the  'preceding  part 
of  this  work,  and  of  those  that  have  deceased  since  the 
commencement  of  it. 

LINN,  (JOHN  BLAIR,  D.  D.)  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Shippensburg,  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
1777.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Linn,  of  New- York ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  who  was  eminent  in  his 
day,  as  a  judicious,  zealous,  and  successful  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

In  this  city,  he  received  the  principal  part  of  his 
education,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Columbia 
College,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  he  had  grad- 
uated, he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  celebrated  gen.  A.  Hamilton. 
This  study,  was  not,  however,  agreeable  to  him  ;  and 
his  religious  impressions,  which  had  commenced  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  at  this  time  returning  in  force, 
he  became  determined  on  preparing  himself  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  And  to  this  service,  he  was 
not  only  by  inclination  impelled,  but  from  his  know- 
ledge of  himself,  he  was  persuaded  that  his  talents 
were  more  peculiarly  adapted.  Under  this  view, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  father  and  Gen. 
Hamilton,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romayne,  one  of  the 
professors  of  theology,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
And  it  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  his 
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motives  for  leaving  New- York  at  this  time,  were 
wholly  of  a  religious  nature.  It  was  in  order,  that  as 
much  as  possible,  he  might  abstract  himself  from  the 
world,  and,  with  the  least  interruption  possible,  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  solemn  employment  he  had  in 
view. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  by  the  classis  of  Albany,  at  which  time  he 
was  but  little  more  than  21  years  of  age.  And  soon 
indeed,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  misapplied  his 
talents.  Very  shortly  after,  he  received  two  very  res- 
pectable and  urgent  calls  for  settlement,  the  one  from 
the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  from  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Eliza- 
beth-Town, N.  J.  After  seriously  deliberating  for 
some  time,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  and  he 
thus  decided  under  many  fears,  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  of  stepping  at  once  into  a 
department  so  conspicuous,  and  which  required  an 
assemblage  of  qualifications  so  various  and  so  high 
beside,  that  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  of  suffer- 
ing too  much  in  the  comparison,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly take  place  between  him  and  his  learned 
and  venerable  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing.  Oa 
the  13th  of  June  1799,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  enstalled  by  a  committee 
of  the  same,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  and  year. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1802,  when  on  a  journey 
to  New- York,  he  became  suddenly  and  much  indis- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  intense  impulses  of  an 
ardent  sun.  The  effects  of  this  debilitating  stroke  was 
of  long  continuance — and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
soon  after  afflicted  with  a  pain  in  the  breast,  and  an 
occasional  spitting  of  blood.  To  obviate  these  alarm- 
ing complaints,  he  took  a  journey,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  summer,  to  Boston,  but,  unhappily,  with- 
out the  desired  effect.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  after 
his  return,  that  he  was  able  to  officiate  in  public,  but 
he  however,  preached  the  Sunday  before  his  death? 
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During  this  state  of  bodily  weakness  and  frequent  de- 
jection of  mind,  nothing  afflicted  him  more  than  the 
thought  of  declining  for  any  time,  and  especially  alto- 
gether, his  beloved  ministerial  functions.  To  this,  as 
with  due  deference  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  master, 
he  often  declared,  he  preferred  a  sudden  dissolution. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  30,  1804,  on  retiring  at  the 
usual  hour  after  eating,  and  conversing  with  the  fami- 
ly, though  considerably  depressed  in  spirit,  he  sud- 
denly perceived  that  some  rupture  had  taken  place 
within — an  abcess  with  a  blood  vessel  had  burst — a 
copious  effusion  succeeded  ;  he  was  suffocated. — And 
he  died  ;  in  the  last  words  he  was  able  to  utter,  com- 
mending his  spirit  to  that  Saviour,  in  whose  power 
and  merits  he  firmly  believed,  and  whose  divine  cha- 
racter and  dignity  in  a  known  work,  he  had  so  recently 
and  ably  defended. 

His  constitution  which  was  always  delicate,  seem- 
ed, on  the  whole,  to  have  gradually  suffered,  through 
the  ardour  of  his  mind,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Very 
few  men  of  his  age  are  to  be  found,  whose  reading 
has  been  so  various  and  extensive.  The  ancient  poets, 
orators  and  historians,  were  all  perfectly  familiar  to 
him  before  he  had  seen  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had 
the  liveliest  relish  for  the  beauties  of  authors,  and  for 
the  charmes  of  nature ;  and,  had  his  life  and  health 
been  spared,  he  bid  fair  to  rival  the  foremost  charac- 
ters of  the  age,  in  elegant,  as  well  as  useful  litera- 
ture. 

While  engaged  in  his  collegiate  studies,  in  some  of 
his  leisure  hours,  succeeding,  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, two  12mo.  vols.  of  miscellanies,  in  prose  and 
verse.  This  publication  he  sent  into  the  world  with- 
out his  name,  and,  considering  his  age,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  no  small  degree  of  estimation,  and  the  descern- 
ing  reader  may  easily  see  in  them,  the  promising 
marks  of  rising  excellence.  His  taste  was  remarka- 
bly correct  5  his  imagination  was  warm,  fertile,  and 
creative  ;  yet  ever  responsive  to  the  dictates  of  sober 
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judgment  and  approved  criticism.  From  the  impul- 
ses of  a  mind,  so  highly  and  so  beautifully  endowed, 
he  was  doubtless  prompted  to  the  preparation  of  that 
poem,  which  made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Powers  of  Genius  ;"  a  work  which  was  writ- 
ten in  his  leisure  hours,  when  he  was  first  settled  as  a 
preacher,  but  he  never  suffered  it  in  the  least  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  This  work 
has  met  with  so  favourable  a  reception,  that  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  less  than  a  year  ;  and  a  third  has 
since  been  published  in  London,  with  every  embel- 
lishment that  the  present  advanced  state  of  "  Literary 
luxury,"  can  furnish.  Besides  this  work,  and  several 
others  of  less  note,  he  engaged  at  a  time,  when  his 
constitution  had  become  still  more  feeble,  and  his 
health  was  considerably  impaired,  into  a  contest  with 
Dr.  Priestly.  This  contest  he  supported  in  a  masterly 
manner,  which  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  worth,  and  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  all  classes 
of  readers.  It  is  stated,  and  we  believe  with  certainty, 
that  he  has  left  behind  him,  other  works  in  MS. 
which  have  not  received  the  finishing  stroke  from  his 
pen,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  adapted  to  his 
professional  character,  and  style  of  duty,  and  with 
which,  though  under  the  many  disadvantages  of  post- 
humous publications,  we  may  expect  hereafter  to  be 
favoured.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  active  pro- 
jections of  his  mind,  and  his  zeal  for  contributing  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  had  laid  plans  of  literary 
and  professional  exertion,  which,  had  he  been  spared 
to  execute  them,  would,  no  doubt,  have  raised  him 
to  a  much  greater  eminence,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a 
divine.  The  performances  which  have  already  been 
presented  to  the  world,  raised  his  character  so  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that,  without  the  least  previous  knowledge 
on  his  part,  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
more  than  a  year  before  his  death.  An  honour  so  high, 
and  at  so  early  an  age  conferred,  is,  in  any  country, 
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Very  rare.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  merely 
as  a  testimony,  strongly  marked,  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  so  soon  acquired. 

His  first  wish,  was  to  exceli  in  his  sacred  office,  and 
as  in  other  efforts,  he  succeeded.  Very  few  preach- 
ers of  his  age  have  acquitted  themselves  so  completely 
to  the  acceptation  of  the  serious  as  well  as  the  gay  ; 
of  the  literate,  as  the  illiterate  class  of  society.  In  a 
letter  to  a  particular  friend,  dated  on  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  God  knows 
how  much  it  has  been  my  desire  and  my  delight,  to 
perform  to  advantage,  the  duties  cf  my  office" 


point  of  spirit,  his  discourses  were  informed  with  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  Christian  charity,  piety,   and 
zeal,  and   they  were  delivered  with  so  much  solem- 
nity, fervency,  and  affection,  raid  with  s-.^h  propriety 
in  elocution  and  gesture,  as  rendered  them  not  only- 
pleasing,  but  impressive  and  interesting.     His  scriptu- 
ral erudition,  his  general   acquaintance   with  the  ser- 
mons  and  other   works  of  divines,   both  ancient  and 
modern  ;  his  clear  and  well  informed  understanding  ; 
his  happy  and  well  disciplined  imagination,  and,  above 
all,  his  superior  sense  of  the  importance  of  Christianity, 
and  the  interests  of  thej&ouls  of  men,  together  with  his 
ardent  desire  for  their  spiritual   improvement,    were 
such,  as  to  qualify  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  use- 
fulness as  a  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion.     And 
of  course,  his  performances  werealwaysi  marked  with 
genius,  with  taste,  with  order  and  precision  of  thought, 
with  doctrinal  purity,  with  devout  intention,  and  with 
eloquence,  the  best  adapted  to  the  object  of  his  sacred 
profession.     He  was  faithful,  affectionate,  and    punc- 
tual, in  the  execution  of  his  pastoral  duties.   His  daily 
infirmities,  in  numerous  instances,  interfered  with  the 
indulgence  of  his  inclinations,  in  this  respect.     At  any 
time,  he  could  scarcelv  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  him- 
VOL,  IV.  No.  3.2.'        3  N 
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self,  when  called  to  the  dwellings  of  the  afflicted,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying.  And  in  those  cases  he  generally 
acquitted  himself  to  the  edification  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  those  concerned. 

His  disposition  was  naturally  gentle,  humane,  and 
pliant ;  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  respectful  son — a 
kind  and  attentive  husband — and  an  affectionate  and 
indulgent  parent. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  sincere,  faithful  and  discreet, 
yet  warm  ;  he  well  knew  how  to  sacrifice  to  friend- 
ship- He  was  ever  ready  to  overlook  the  inattentions, 
or  to  forgive  the  injurious  treatment  of  his  fellow  men  ; 
and  en  the  other  hand,  was  alike  disposed  to  regret 
and  to  acknowledge  the  offences,  which  might  have 
been  imputed  to  him. 

He  afforded  a  very  ample  specimen  of  this,  in  the 
condescensions  which  he  made  to  Dr.  Priestly,  on  ac- 
count of  some  expressions,  which,  on  reflection,  he 
conceived  tr.  be  too  acrimonious,  and  rather  unbe- 
coming his  years;  and  what  considerably  added  to  his 
regret,  was,  that  the  doctor  died  before  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  apology,  which  had  been  some  time 
prepared. 

Such  was  the  man,  the  dear,  the  worthy,  and  highly 
accomplished  man,  whose  loss  his  relatives,  his  friends, 
and  his  country,  deplores. 

We  are  indebted,  for  this, Biographical  sketch,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Philadelphia. 


PUTNAM,  (ISRAEL)  a  most  distinguished  Gen- 
eral in  the  American  revolution,  a  firm  patriot,  and 
exemplary  character ;  was  born  at  Salem,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1718. — His 
father,  Capt.  Joseph  Putnam,  emigrated  from  the 
South  of  England,  and  was  one  of  the  first  intrepid  set- 
tlers of  New- England.  Our  hero,  by  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  promotion,  became  the  senior  Major  General 
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in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  next  In  military 
rank  to  the  illustrious  Washington. 

Thus  we  behold  Putnam,  from  the  humble  walks 
of  life,  starting  suddenly  in  the  career  of  fame,  by  his 
personal  merit.  His  early  instruction  was  but  slender 
and  the  active  scenes  of  life,,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards engaged,  prevented  the  opportunity  of  much 
literary  acquirements,  He  had  a  peculiar  laconic 
mode  of  expression  ;  and  his  numerous  original  let- 
ters, though  deficient  in  grammatical  accuracy,  yet, 
always  displayed  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the 
strength  of  native  genius. 

He  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution  ;  uncommon- 
ly great  bodily  strength,  hardiness,  activity,  and  per- 
severance. 

Courage  and  enterprize,  were  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  Putnam's  heroic  mind.  There  is  a  species 
of  mechanical  courage,  derived  from  pride,  habit  or 
discipline,  that  may  urge  a  coward,  not  only  to  per- 
form his  duty,  but  even  to  venture  upon  acts  of  he- 
roism. Putnam's  courage  was  of  a  different  kind. — 
It  was  ever  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  self-pos- 
session, a  serenity  of  soul,  a  clearness  of  conception, 
and  a  superiority  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
entirely  distinct  from  any  thing  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  ferment  of  blood,  and  flutter  of  spirits,  which 
frequently  urge  men  to  action,  when  stimulated  by 
intoxication. — The  heroic  character,  thus  formed  on 
strength  of  constitution  and  animal  spirits,  cherished 
by  education,  and  warm  ideas  of  personal  freedom, 
confirmed  temperance  and  early  habits  of  exercise  ; 
was  completed  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  love  of 
country,  and  an  invincible  sense  of  duty.  Such  were 
the  qualities  and  principles,  that  enabled  him,  to  meet 
unappalled  the  shafts  of  adversity,  and  to  pass  with 
triumph  through  various  trying  scenes, 

His  disposition  was  as  frank  and  generous,  as  his 
mind  was  fearless,  and  independent.  He  disguised 
nothing.  Perhaps  in  the  intercourse  which  he  was 
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ultimately  obliged    to  hare  with  an    arlfu!  world,  bis 
sincerky,  on  some    occasion-:,,    ou- went  his  discretion. 
Although  lie  Ind  t^o  much  suavity   in   his  nature  to 
commence  a  qM^rrei,  he  had  too  much   sensibility  not 
to  tec],  and  vo  ,  jr:uch  honour  not  to  TV      r  an  intended 
insult.     The  first  time  he  went  to  Fbston,  he  was  in- 
sulted for  his  rusticity  by  a  hjy  twice  his  s;/:e  and  age  ; 
after  bearing   the    sarcasms,    until    his    patience   was 
quite  worn  out,  he  challenged,  -:.ngsged  and  vanquish- 
ed his  insolent  .antagonist,  to    the  great  diversion  of  a 
crowd  oi ••spectators.     Even  while  a  stripping,  his  am- 
bition was  to  perform  tho  labour  of  a  man,  and  to  ex- 
rel  in  atbdetic  diversions.     In  that  rude,  but   ir.ar.eu- 
line  age*,   \vhen  the    youth  of  the  village,   assembled 
on    their  usual   festivity  ;  pitching  the  bar,   running, 
leaping  r.nd  wrestiing  were  favorite  amusements.    At 
such  g\  nas:ic  exercises,  he  bore  the  peim  from  almost 
every  circle. 

Mr  Ptitnarr,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  24, 
married  Miss  Pope,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Pope  of 
Salem,  by  whoa*  he  had  ten  children.  Death,  in 
1764,  carried  off  the  amiable  ujfe  of  his  youth  ;  short- 
ly after,  he  married  Mrs.  Gardner,  widow  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  cf  Gardner's  island,  by  her  he  had  no  issue. 
She  died  in  1777. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Putnam  removed  from  Salem  to  Pom- 
fret,  in  Connecticut;  about  40  miles  irom  Hartford  ; 
at  which  place  he  purchased  a  farm  of  considerable 
extent,  and  applied  himself  with  great  success  to  eg- 

ilcul.lTC, 

A  she  wolf,  which  had  for  some  v'ars  committed 
great  havok,  in  his  vicinity,  in  on.?  ni^ht  kilied  about 
70  ot  his  best  sheep  and  £oats.  1'his  ciestruc- 
t  ve  animal,  forme viv  deslrovecl  a  number  of  sheep, 
C.;c.  in  bh  Deigliboarhood,  and  returned  annually  with 
her  young,  Ihe  whelps  got  gene;,/!,  hilled,  but  the 
old  one  proved  too  sagfidous  lor  the  hunters,  and 
won!;'  never  come  within  gun  shot ;  when  closely  pur- 
sued5  she  always  rap  into  the  adjacent  woods,  and  gen- 
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erally  returned  the  next  spring  with  a  lilter  of  whelps. 
Her  depredations  became,  at  last,  so  intolerable,  that 
Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  league  with  some  of-his  en  - 
terprizing  neighbours,  to  hunt  till  they  should  kill  her. 
She  having  lost  all  the  toes  from  one  foot,  by  a  steel- 
trap,  this  bsing  known  to  him  and  his  associates,  they 
could  readily  trace  her  as  she  made  one  tract  shorter 
than  the  other.  This  enabled  her  pursuers  to  trace 
her  rout  in  a  light  snow  that  had  fallen.  They  follow- 
ed her  to  Connecticut  River,  and  discovered  that  she 
had  traversed  back  in  a  direct  course,  to  Pemfret  ; 
they  returned,  and  by  10  o'clock,  the  next  morning, 
the  blood-hounds  had  driven  her  into  a  den,  a  few 
miles  from  Mr.  Putnam's  house ;  the  neighbours 
shortly  collected.,  with  fire,  sulphur,  guns,  &c.  to  at- 
tack this  ferocious  animal.  With  these  aparatus,  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attemnts  were  made  to  drive  her  out 

* 

of  the  den.  The  hounds  that  were  sent  in,  returned 
from  the  den  much  wounded,  and  refused  to  return  to 
attack  her.  Neither  the  flaming  straw,  nor  the  fumes 
cf  the  brimstone,  could  compel  her  to  leave  her  cave. 
Tired  with  such  fruitless  endeavours,  Mr.  Putnam, 
tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter  the  den,  but  in 
vain.  lie  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  negro  to  go 
down  and  shoot  her,  but  the  negro  declined  so  very 
hazardous  an  attempt.  Then  it  was  that  his  Master, 
tried  and  disappointed  at  not  succeeding,  declared 

that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in  his  farnilv, 

j ' 

and  resolved  to  destroy  this  truly  troublesome  animal. 
His  neighbours  remonstrated  strongly  against  so  very 
dangerous  an  undertaking  ;  but  he,  well  knowing  that 
all  wild  beasts  dreaded  fire,  provided  him  ;elf  with 
some  strips  of  birch  bark  to  afford  light  in  the  gloomy 
cavern,  and  prepared  to  descend.  He  put  off  his  coat 
and  waist-coat,  and  had  a  long  rope  fastened  round 
his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  back  at  a  given 
signal,  agreed  upon,  he  then  intrepidly  entered,  head 
foremost,  with  the  torch  blazing  in  his  hand. 
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The  den  lies  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  ledge  of  rocks, 
it  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  square ;  thence  it  de- 
scends obliquely  about  15  feet,  then  it  runs  horizontal 
ten   feet   more,    it  then    ascends  gradually  about  16 
feet  towards  its    termination.     Its  height   is  nearly 
four  feet  and  about  3  feet  in  width.     He  groped  his 
passage  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  den,  where  the 
most  dreadful  darkness  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim 
light  which  he  carried  ;  he  cautiously  proceeded  till  he 
came   to  the  ascent,  which  he  mounted  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  discovered   the  glaring,  furious  eye* 
balls  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the 
cave  !  Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  fire,  she  violently  gnash- 
ed her  teeth  and  gave  a  surly  growl.     Upon  this  dis- 
covery he  gave  the  signal  of  pulling  him  out,  by  kick- 
ing the  rope.     The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
hearing  the  wolf  growing,  were  very  anxious  for  his 
safety,  pulled  him  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  his  shirt 
was  stripped  over  his  head  and   his  skin   very  much 
lacerated.    He  immediately  loaded  his  gun  with  buck- 
shot, holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  his  firelock  in 
the  other,  he  went  down  the  second  time.     When  he 
go:  nearer  the  wolf  than  before,  she  assumed  a  more 
fierce  and  terrific  aspect,  howling,  snapping  her  teeth, 
rolling  her  eyes,  and  dropping  her  head  between  her 
fore  feet,  and    appeared  to  be  just  on  the  point  of 
springing  at  him. — He  levelled  his  piece  and  lodged 
itscontents  in  her  shoulder.     Being  stunned  with  the 
shock  and  almost  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  he  kick- 
ed the  rope,  and   was  immediately   pulled  up  :  He 
shortly  after  descended  the  third  time.     Once  more 
he  came  near  the  wolf  who  appeared  quite    still,  he 
put  the  torch  to  her  nose,  and  found  she  was  dead,  he 
laid  hold  of  her  ears,  and  gave  the  signal,  upon  which 
he  and   the  wolf  were  dragged  out  together,    to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  company. 

In  1755,  Mr.  Putnam  (then  37  years  of  age)  was 
appointed  captain  in  Lyman's  Regiment  of  Provincials, 
being  the  first  that  was  levied  by  that  Province.  He ; 
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was  extremely  popular,  and  soon  raised  his  compli- 
ment of  recruits,  from  the  most  respectable  and  en- 
terprizing  young  men  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
Regiment  joined  the  army  near  Crown-Point,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Campaign.  Shortly  after  Capt.  Put- 
nam's arrival  at  the  army,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  famous  Capt.  Rogers,  (afterwards  Major.)  A 
corps  of  rangers  were  formed  from  the,  regulars,  to 
reconoitre  the  enemy's  lines,  surprize  their  advanced 
pickets,  &c.  The  command  of  these  rangers  were 
given  to  Captain  Rogers,  and  Putnam.  It  happened 
that  the  latter  was  the  means  of  saving  the  former's 
life.  They  were  detached  to  obtain  as  accurate  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  state  of  the  works,  &;c. 
of  Crown-Point.  They  advanced  so  near  the  fort  as  to 
gain  their  object.  Capt.  Rogers  being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  colleague,  chanced  to  meet  a  stout 
Frenchman,  who  seized  his  fuzee  and  attempted  to 
stab  him,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  a  guard  close  by, 
for  aid.  Putnam  seeing  the  great  danger  his  friend 
was  in,  ran  to  them,  and  dispatched  the  Frenchman 
with  the  but-end  of  his  gun. 

The  active  services  of  Captain  Putnam  on  every 
occasion,  attracted  greatly  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
and  accordingly,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  promoted 
him  to  a  Majority  in  1757. 

The  defeat  before  Ticonderoga,  took  place  in  1758; 
General  Abercrombie,  the  British  Commander  in 
Chief  in  America,  conducted  the  expedition.  His 
arnv  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  including 

J  <3.. 

the  Provincials,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  tnili- 
tary  stores.  They  passed  over  Lake  George,  and 
landed,  without  opposition,  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination. The  troops  advanced  in  columns.  The 
gallant  Lord  Howe,  having  Major  Putnam  with  him, 
was  in  the  front  of  the  centre.  A  body  of  500  men, 
the  advance  party  of  the  French  army,  which  fled  at 
first,  began  now  to  skirmish  with  our  left, "  Putnam", 
said  Lord  Howe,  "what  means  that  firing  ?"  "  I  know 
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not,  but  with  your  Lordship's  leave,  will  go  and  see." 
"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  the  brave  young  No- 
bleman. Major  Putnam  in  vain  attempted  io  dis- 
suade him  by  saying,  "  My  Lord,  if  lam  slain  the 
loss  of  my  life  wi!l  be  of  small  consequence  ;  but  the 
preservation  of  yours  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
arm'/."  The  reply  was,  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear 
to  vou  as  mine  is  to  me  -,  I  am  determined  to  go.  10O 
of  the  van,  under  Putnam,  marched  off  with  Lord 
Howe.  They  soon  met  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
advanced,  by  whose  first  fire  his  Lordship  fell  !  His 
loss  was  truly  felt,  and  especially  in  the  operations 
which  took  piece  three  days  afterwards.  His  affabil- 
ity, polished  manners,  and  his  virtues,  made  him  truly 
admired  by  the  whole  army.  Nothing  could  more 
animate  the  men  with  the  impetuosity  of  rage,  and 
perseverance  of  revenge,  than  the  sight  of  such  a 
beloved  hero,  fallen  in  his  country's  cause.  It  had  the 
effect,  Putnam's  party,  cut  their  way  obliquely 
through  the  enemy's  ranks,  ar,d  charged  them  so  fu- 
riously in  the  rear,  that  they  killed  about  three  hun- 

«•  «• 

dred  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  took  one  hundred  and 
iifty  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time,  through  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  guides,  some  of  our  columns  got  bewil- 
dered, the  left  wing  seeing  Putnam's  party  in  their 
front,  advanced  over  the  dead  bodies  towards  them, 
and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  killed  a  non- 
commissioned cfricer  and  a  number  of  privates.  Nor 
could  they  be  convinced  or  their  mistake,  until  Major 
Putnam,  preferring  (if  Heaven  so  ordered  it)  the  loss 
ef  his  own  !iie  to  the  loss  of  the  lives  cf  his  brave  asso- 
ciates, ran  through  the  midst  of  the  flying  balls,  and 
prevented  the  impending  havoek. 

Putnam's  tender  feelings  taught  him  to  regard  an 
•unfortunate  vanquished  ice,  and  to  strive,  by  every 
lenient  art  in  his  power,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
war.  He  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  until  dark, 
employed  in  collecting  such  of  the  enemy  as  were  lett 
wounded,  to  one  place  ;  and  gave  them  all  the  liquor 
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and  little  refreshments  which  he  could  procure ;  fur- 
nishing each  with  a  blanket ;  under  a  French  Serjeant 

who  was  badly  wounded  through  the  body,  he  put 
three  blankets,  and  placed  him  in  an  easy  posture 
against  a  tree. — The  poor  fellow  could  only  squeeze 
his  hand  with  an  expressive  grasp  of  gratitude.  "Ah" 
said  Major  Putnam,  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  brave  sol- 
dier, you  shall  be  brought  to  the  camp  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  same  care  shall  be  taken  of  you  as  if 
you  were  my  brother." — The  next  morning,  Major 
Rogers  was  sent  to  reconoitre  the  field,  and  to  bring 
off  the  wounded  prisoners — But,  finding  them  unable 
to  help  themselves,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  said  this 
civilized  savage,  he  dispatched  every  one  of  them  to 
the  world  of  spirits !  Putnam's  philanthropic  heart, 
was  not  the  only  one  that  bled.  The  British  and  Pro- 
vincials who  were  informed  of  this  horrible  and  un- 
warrantable act  of  cruelty,  were  struck  with  horror 
and  inexpressible  regret. 

As  one  day  Major  Putnam  chanced  to  be  with  a 
few  men  in  a  batteau  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son, very  near  the  rapids  ;  his  men  informed  him,  that 
a  large  number  of  savages  were  close  in  his  rear,  and 
would  be  upon  him  in  an  instant — He  had  to  remain 
and  be  sacrificed — to  attempt  crossing  the  river  and 
be  shot — or  to  go  down  to  the  falls,  with  an  almost 
certainty  of  being  drowned,  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives left  to  his  choice.  The  Indians  arrived  time 
enough  to  fire  a  number  of  balls  on  the  batteau  before 
it  could  be  got  under  way.  No  sooner  had  the  bat- 
teau-men  escaped  by  favour  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  beyond  the  read]  of  musket-shot,  than  death 
seemed  only  to  have  been  escaped  in  one  form  to  en- 
counter it  in  another,  no  less  terrible.  Prominent 
rocks,  latent  shelves,  and  abrupt  descents,  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  afforded  scarcely  the  smallest  chance 
of  escaping  without  a  miracle.  Putnam  trusting  hipn- 
self  to  a  kind  Providence,  whose  kindness  he  had  of- 
ten experienced,  rather  than  to  men,  whose  tender 
VOL.  IV.  No.  32.  S  O 
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mercy  is  cruelty  ;   was  now  seen  to  place  himself  se°* 
dately  at  the  helm,  and  afford  an  astonishing  spectacle 
ot  serenity  :  His  companions,  with  a  mixture  of  ter- 
ror, admiration,  and  wonder,    saw   him,    incessantly 
changing  his  course,  to  avoid  the  jaws  of  ruin   that 
seemed   to  expand,   to  swallow  the  whirling  boat-r- 
Twice  he  turned  it  quite  round   to  shun  the  rifts  of 
rocks.     Amidst  those  eddies   in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  danger  of  its  foundering,  at  one  moment  the 
sides  were  exposed   to  the  fury   of  the  waves  ;  then 
the  stern,  and  next  the   bow  glanced  obliquely   on- 
ward, with  inconceivable  velocity.     With    not   less 
amazement,  the  gazing  savages  beheld  him  sometimes 
mounting  the  billows,  then  plunging  abruptly  down, 
at  other  times  dexterously   veering  from  the  rocks, 
and  shooting  through  the  only  narrow  passage  \  un- 
til, at  last  they  viewed  the  boat  safely  gliding  on  the 
smooth  surface   of  the  stream  below !  At  this  extra- 
ordinary sight,  it  is  said,  that  these  rude  sons  of  nature 
were   affected    with  the  same   kind  of  superstitious 
veneration,  which  the  Europeans  in  the  dark  ages  en- 
tertained for  some  of  their  most  valiant  champions. 
They  conceived  it   would  be  a  sin  against  the  Great 
Spirit  y  to  attempt  to  kill  this  favoured  mortal,  with 
powder  and  ball,  if  they  should  ever  see  and  know 
him  at  a  future  period. 

Alajor  Putnam,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  indians.  The  savage  who  claim- 
ed him  as  his  prisoner,  disarmed  and  bound  him  to  a 
tree,  and  then  returned  to  the  battle.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  capture  of  this  brave  officer,  the  engagement 
was  continued  under  the  command  of  other  resolute 
men,  but  the  enemy's  number  being  so  superior,  that 
our  people  were  forced  to  retreat  for  a  little  distance  j 
and  the  savages  conceiving  this  to  be  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  victory,  rushed  on  with  dreadful  cries.  But 
our  brave  commanders,  having  collected  together  a 
few  men,  gave  their  pursuers  so  warm  a  reception, 
as  obliged  them,  in  their  turn,  to  retreat  some  dis* 
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tance  beyond  the  spot  where  the  action  had  originally 
commenced.  Here  they  halted  ;  and  this  change  of 
ground  brought  the  tree,  to  which  our  gallant  Put- 
nam was  bound,  in  the  centre  of  the  two  fires.  It  is 
impossible,  almost,  to  immagine  a  more  desperate  sit- 
uation. The  balls  flew  in  every  direction,  from  both 
sides,  many  of  which  struck  the  tree,  and  some  passed 
through  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  his  coat;  In  this  situ- 
ation, he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  more  than  an  hour, 
without  being  able  to  move  any  part  of  his  body.  The 
French  and  Savages,  seeing  Putnam  thus  tied,  exercis- 
ed their  ill-timed  humour,  some  by  throwing  toma- 
hawks at  his  head,  or  rather  to  see  how  near  they 
could  come  to  the  mark  without  hitting  it,  and  others 
punching  him  with  muskets  and  sticks  on  almost  every 
part  of  his  body.  A  French  officer  in  particular,  per- 
ceiving Putnam,  levelled  a  fuzee  within  a  few  feet  of 
his  breast,  but  fortunately,  it  missed  fire.  Ineffectu- 
ally did  the  intended  victim,  solicit  the  treatment  due 
to  his  situation,  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  degene- 
rate Frenchman  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
honour,  or  of  nature  ;  deaf  to  their  voice,  and  dead  to 
sensibility,  he  violently  pushed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
against  Putnam's  ribs,  and  finally,  gave  him  a  dread- 
ful blow  on  the  jaw,  with  the  butt  of  his  piece,  and 
then  left  him.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  about  ninety  men,  and  in  their  retreat,  did  not 
fail  to  take  their  illustrious  prisoner  with  them.  Af- 
ter proceeding  some  distance  on  their  march,  our  he- 
ro was  stripped  to  his  shirt,  his  wrists  were  tied  as 
close  together  as  they  could  be  pulled  with  a  cord, 
and  he  was  loaded  with  as  many  packs  of  the  wound- 
ed, as  could  be  piled  on  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  in  this  situation  till  his  wrists  were  swollen,  and 
enflamed  by  the  pressure  of  the  ropes,  and  his  feet 
and  legs  terribly  scratched  and  torn  by  briars  and 
thorns.  And  would  probably  have  proceeded  in  that 
way  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  had  not  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  French  officer  procured  his  release,  and 
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lightened  his  load.  It  appears  that  the  Indian  who 
captured  him,  had  been  absent  on  business,  but  now 
coming  up,  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  mockasons, 
and  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  his  prisoner  had  suffered.  That  savage 
chief  again  left  the  main  body,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  went  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  the 
place  where  trie  whole  were  to  encamp  that  night. 
They  took  Major  Putnam  with  them,  on  whom,  be- 
sides innumerable  other  outrages,  they  had  the  bar- 
barity to  inflict  a  deep  wound  with  a  tomahawk  in  the 
left  cheek.  In  this  place,  his  sufferings  were  to  be 
consummated.  A  seen  of  horror,  infinitely  greater 
than  had  ever  met  his  eyes  before,  was  now  preparing. 
It  was  determined  to  roast  him  alive;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him 
naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  piled  dry  brush,  with 
other  fuel,  at  a  small  distance  in  a  circle  round  him. 
During  this  preparation,  they  produced  screems  and 
sounds,  inimitable  but  by  savage  voices.  Their  ob- 
ject being  thus  prepared,  fire  was  put  to  the  piles,  but, 
as  if  the  Divine  Power  interposed,  to  save  this  gal- 
lant man,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  damped  the  kind- 
ling flame.  Still  they  exerted  themselves  to  make  it 
burn,  and  finally  succeeded  ;  the  fierce  element  ran 
with  amasing  swiftness  round  the  circle,  and  Major 
Putnam  soon  began  to  feel  the  scorching  heat.  His 
hands  were  so  fastened  that  he  could  move  his  body, 
and  he  frequently  shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached. 
This  shocking  sight  afforded  unspeakable  delight  to 
his  inhuman  tormentors,  who  expressed  their  joy  by 
correspondent  yells,  dances,  ~nd  gesticulations.  Now 
it  was,  that  he  thought  that  his  final  hour  had  come. 
He  settled  his  mind,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  he  held  dear. 
To  have  simply  quit  the  world,  would  scarcely  have 
cost  him  a  single  pang.  It  was  his  home,  his  partner, 
and  his  promising  offspring,  that  made  the  world  dear 
to  him.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  fixed  on  a 
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happier  state  of  existence,  far  beyond  the  tortures  he 
was  beginning  to  endure.  The  bitterness  of  death, 
even  of  that  death,  which  is  accompanied  with  the 
keenest  agonies,  was,  in  a  manner  past — nature,  with 
a  feeble  struggle,  was  quitting  its  last  hold  on  earthly 
things.  At  this  juncture,  a  French  officer  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  dispersed  the  burning  brands,  and 
unbound  the  almost  lifeless  victim.  His  name  was 
Molaug,  to  whom  a  savage,  more  humane  than  the 
rest,  unwilling  to  behold  another  human  sacrifice  im- 
molated, had  hastened  to  communicate  the  tidings. 
That  brave  commander,  severely  reprimanded  those 
hellish,  barbarians,  and  instantly  put  a  stop  to  their 
nocturnal  pow-waas  and  infernal  orgies.  Putnam 
was  not  destitute  of  feeling  or  gratitude.  This  French- 
man fearing  to  trust  him  alone  with  them  again,  de- 
termined to  protect  him  in  person,  till  he  could  with 
safety,  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

Some  little  time  after,  his  master  arrived,  and  ap- 
proached him  with  seeming  affection  and  kindness. 
He  offered  him  some  hard  biscuit,  but  rinding  he 
could  not  chew  them  on  account  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  in  his  cheek,  this  kind  savage,  soaked 
them  ia  water,  and  Putnam  was  enabled  to  make  a 
slight  repast. 

After  having  finished  their  toilsome  journey,  Major 
Putnam  was  examined  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalrn, 
and  conducted  by  a  French  officer  to  Montreal  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and  human- 
ity, at  which  place  he  remained  till  he  was  ex- 
changed. 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  captivity,  he  was  rais- 
ed to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  ;  and  in  1764, 
h^  was  promoted  to  a  Colonelcy  and  the  command  of 
a  regiment. 

Colonel  Putnam  (says,  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Col.  Humphries,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  matter  in  the  foregoing  sketch,)  "  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  from  his  first  receiving  a  commission 
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after  having  seen  as  much  service,  endured  as  much 
hardships, encountered  as  much  dangers,  and  acquir- 
ed as  many  laurels  as  any  officer  of  his  rank,  with 
great  satisfaction,  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  returned 
to  his  plough.  The  various  and  uncommon  scenes  of 
war  in  which  he  had  acted  a  respectable  part,  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  and  intimacy  with  some  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  army,  joined  with  occasion- 
al reading,  had  not  only  brought  into  view  whatever 
talents  he  possessed  from  nature,  but  at  the  same 
time,  had  extended  his  knowledge  and  polished  his 
manners  to  a  considerable  degree." 

He  was  frequently  elected  a  member  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Connecticut. 

Colonel  Putnam  was  plowing  in  his  field,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at 
Concord. — He  instantly  unyoked  his  team,  and  not 
waiting  to  change  his  clothes,  repaired  to  the  theatre 
of  action.  Upon  finding  that  the  British  retreated  to 
Boston,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  watch  their 
movements,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  levied  a 
regiment,  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
turned to  Cambridge.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be 
Major  General,  by  his  Colony  ;  and  shortly  after  con- 
firmed by  Congress  in  the  same  rank,  on  the  conti- 
nental establishment.  At  the  battle  of  Bunkers-hill, 
the  presence  and  animating  example  of  Gen.  Put- 
nam, who  arrived  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  with  the 
reinforcement,  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  impor- 
tant. He  did  every  thing  that  an  heroic  and  experi- 
enced veteran  could  accomplish.  The  enemy  pursued 
to  Winter-hill  ;  Putnam  made  a  bold  stand,  and  drove 
them  back  under  cover  of  their  shipping. 

Gen.  Putnam  took  an  active  part  in  almost  r-Il 
the  engagements  of  any  note  in  the  different  states. 
While  the  head  quarters  was  at  Peeks-kill,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  service,  by  the  name  of  Palmer,  was 
detected  in  the  camp.  Gov.  Tyron,  who  command- 
ed the  new  levies,  demanded  him  as  a  British  officer, 
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and  represented  it  as  a  great  crime,  to  put  to  death,  a 
man  bearing  a  commission  under  his  majesty ;  and 
very  insolently  threatened  vengeance,  if  he  should  be 
injured.  Gen.  P.  entirely  disregarding  such  childish 
conduct,  wrote  the  Governor  the  following  spirited 
reply. 

«  SIR. 

"  Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's  ser- 
vice, was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy — he  was  tried 
as  a  spy — he  was  condemned  as  a  spy — And  you 
may  rest  assured,  Sir,  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. 

1  have  the  hon.  to  be,  &c. 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM," 
"  His  EEXCEL.  Gov.  TRYON." 

"  P.  S.  Afternoon,  "  he  is  hanged." 

Upon  the  loss  of  fort  Montgomery,  the  command- 
er in  chief  was  determined  to  have  another  fortifica- 
tion built  to  defend  the  river.  And  accordingly,  his 
excellency  requested  Gen.  P.  by  letter  to  fix  upon  a 
proper  spot.  After  thoroughly  examining  all  the  pla- 
ces that  were  proposed,  and  maturely  revolving  in  his 
own  mind  their  relative  situations,  or  advantages  for 
offence  on  the  water,  and  defence  on  the  land,  he 
considered  West-Point  as  the  most  suitable  and  ad- 
vantageous spot ;  and  it  has  been  said  with  propriety, 
that  the  glory  of  having  chosen  this  rock  of  our  milita- 
ry salvation,  depended  entirely  on  his  choice.  The 
advantages  which  this  place  possessed,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  river  and  the  land,  made  it  the  most  suit- 
able that  could  be  pitched  upon. 

In  Jan.  1778,  when  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  on 
the  ground,  Gen.  Parson's  brigade  was  the  first  that 
broke  ground.  The  want  of  sufficient  covering 
and  clothes  for  the  troops,  tools,  and  materials  for  the 
works,  made  the  prospect  in  a  high  degree  gloomy 
and  discouraging.  It  was  necessary  that  means 
should  be  found,  though  our  paper  money,  then  in  cir- 
culation, was  fast  depreciating,  and  our  treasury  ex- 
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hausted.  Col.  La  Badiere,  then  Engineer,  made  his 
estimates  of  the  works,  which  only  served  to  put  the 
American  people  in  mind  of  their  proverty.  It  was 
at  this  critical  juncture  that  his  patiotism  shone  in  full 
lustre.  He  can  never  be  too  much  commended,  on 
account  of  his  exertions  to  furnish  supplies.  At  that 
time,  he  was  a  very  popular  character,  which  he  still 
retains  ;  and  he  never  hesitated  in  the  least,  to  put  all 
his  popularity  at  risque,  when  the  federal  interest  de- 
manded it.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  pros- 
pect of  affairs,  and  the  almost  innumerable  impedi- 
ments that  opposed  our  progress,  the  works,  before 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  with  his  assistance, 
were  in  great  forwardness. 

According  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  Major-Gen. 
M'Dougall,  Brigadier  Gen.  Huntington,  and  Colonel 
Wigglesworth,  were  appointed,  to  enquire  into  milita- 
ry disasters.  They  now  met  to  consider  the  loss  of 
fort  Montgomery  ;  and  upon  full  knowledge,  and 
mature  deliberation  of  facts,  on  the  spot,  reported,  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  men,  and  not  by  any  fault  in  the  comman- 
ders. 

During  this  investigation,  Gen.  Putnam  was  reliev- 
ed from  duty,  and  as  soon  as  Congress  had  approved 
the  report,  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
grand  army  under  the  orders  of  the  General  in  Chief. 
This  was  just  after  the  terrible  battle  of  Monmouth. 

Gen.  Putnam  was  stationed  for  the  winter  at  Read- 
ing, in  Con.  in  order  to  cover  the  country  adjoining 
to  the  Sound,  and  to  support  the  garrison  of  West- 
Point,  in  case  of  an  attack.  He  had,  under  his  orders, 
the  brigade  of  New-Hampshire,  the  two  brigades  of 
Connecticut,  the  corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by 
Hayan,  and  that  of  cavalry,  by  Sheldon. 

The  troops  began  to  think,  that  having  been  badly 
fed,  badly  clothed,  and  worse  paid,  that  their  suffer- 
ings were  intolerable  ;  and  the  Connecticut  brigades 
formed  the  resolution  of  marching  to  Hartford,  where 
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the  general  Assembly  was  then  in  session,  and  of  de- 
manding redress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Gen. 
Putnam  got  intelligence  of  this  movement,  and  or- 
dering his  horse,  immediately  galloped  off  to  the  can- 
tonment, where  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

"  My  brave  lads,  whkher  are  you  going?  do  you 
intend  to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy 
to  follow  you  unto  the  country  ?  Whose  cause  have 
you  been  fighting  and  suffering  so  long  in,  is  it  not 
your  own  ?  Have  you  no  property,  no  parents,  wives, 
or  children  ?  You  have  behaved  like  men  so  far — all 
the  world  is  full  of  your  praises — and  posterity  will 
stand  astonished  at  your  deeds  ;  but  not  if  you  spoil 
all  at  last.  Don't  you  consider  how  much  the  coun- 
try is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your  officers 
have  not  been  any  better  paid  than  yourselves  ?  But 
we  ail  expect  better  times,  and  that  the  country  will 
do  us  ample  justice.  Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another 
then,  and  fight  it  out  like  brave  soldiers.  Think 
what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Connecticut-men  to 
run  away  from  their  officers."  After  the  several  re- 
giments had  received  the  General  as  he  rode  along 
the  line,  with  drums  beating  and  presented  arms, 
the  sergeants,  who  then  had  the  command,  brought 
the  men  to  an  order,  in  which  position  they  continued 
while  he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
directed  the  acting  major  of  brigade,  to  give  the  word 
for  them  to  shoulder,  march  to  their  regimental  pa- 
rades, and  lodge  arms.  They  executed  all  those  or- 
ders with  promptitude  and  seeming  good  humour. 
Thus  was  this  disagreeable  affair  entirely  settled. 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  while  Gen.  P.  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  out-posts  on  Horse-Neck,  he  found  Gov, 
Tryon  advancing  upon  that  town  with  a  corps  of  1500 
men  ;  to  oppose  this  body,  cur  Gen.  had  only  a 
picquet  of  150  men,  and  two  iron  field-pieces  without 
horses  or  drag-ropes.  He  however  planted  his  cnn- 

ncn  on  the  high  ground  near  the  church,  and  some- 

/•• 
what  retarded  their  approach  by  firing  several  times, 
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until  he  perceived  the  horse,  supported  by  the  infantry, 
about  to  charge,  he  ordered  the  picquet  to  provide 
for  their  safety  by  retiring  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  to 
the  horse ;  and  secured  his  own  by  plunging  down  a 
precipice  behind  the  meeting-house,  on  full  trot.  The 
precipice  where  he  descended  on  horse-back,  is  so 
steep,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  on  foot 
to  descend  without  falling;  and  there  has  since  been 
stone  steps  to  the  amount  of  nearly  100  put  up,  to 
accommodate  foot  passengers.  The  dragoons  that 
were  but  a  sword's  length  from  him,  on  perceiving 
the  danger,  stopped  short,  and  before  they  could  gain 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  by  going  round  the  ordinary 
road,  he  was  far  beyond  their  reach.  As  he  was  rid- 
ng  down  the  precipice  one  ball  of  the  many  fired  at 
him,  went  through  his  hat. 

In  the  campaign  of  1779,  which  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career,  he  commanded  the  Maryland  line  posted 
at  Buttermilk-falls,  a  few  miles  below  West  Point. 
This  campaign  was  principally  spent  in  strengthening 
the  works  of  West  Point,  during  which,  nothing  very 
material  occurred. 

To  illustrate  the  merits  of  this  great  man  more  fully, 
we  shall  publish  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  immortal  Washington,  in  his  military  life. 

Head-Quarters,  2  d  June,  1783. 

"DEAR   SlR, 

"  Your  favour  of  the  20th  of  May,  I  received  with 
.much  pleasure.  For  I  can  assure  you,  that  among 
the  many  worthy  and  meritorious  officers,  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  connected  in  service, 
through  the  course  of  this  war,  and  of  whose  cheerful 
assistance  in  the  varying  and  trying  vicissitudes  of  a 
complicated  contest,  the  name  of  a  PUTNAM  is  not 
forgotten  ;  nor  will  be,  with  that  stroke  of  time  which 
fchall  obliterate  from  my  mind,  the  remembrance  of  all 
those  toils  and  fatigues,  through  which  we  have  strug- 
gled for  the  preservation  and  establishmentof  the  rights, 
liberties  and  independence  of  our  country. 
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"  Your  congratulations  on  the  happy  prospects  of 
peace  and  independent  security,  with  their  attendant 
blessings  to  the  United  States,  I  receive  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction, and  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  return  of  my 
gratulations  to  you  on  this  auspicious  event;  an  event, 
in  which,  great  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  glorious  as  it  will 
probably  be  in  its  consequences,  you  have  a  right  to 
participate  largely,  from  the  distinguished  part  you 
have  contributed  towards  its  attainment. 

"  But  while  I  contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  have  contended,  and  felicitate  you 
on  the  happy  issue  of  our  toils  and  labours,  which  have 
terminated  with  such  general  satisfaction  ;  I  lament 
that  you  should  feel  the  ungrateful  returns  of  a  coun- 
try, in  whose  service  you  have  exhausted  your  bodily 
strength,  and  expended  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  con- 
stitution. I  wish,  however,  that  your  expectations  of 
returning  liberality  may  be  verified.  I  have  a  hope, 
they  may  :  but  should  they  not,  your  case  will  not  be 
a  singular  one  ;  ingratitude  has  been  experienced  in 
all  ages,  and  republics  in  particular,  have  ever  been 
famed  for  the  exercise  of  that  unnatural  and  sordid 
vice. 

"  The  Secretary  cf  War,  who  is  now  here,  informs 
me  that  you  have  ever  been  considered  as  entitled  to 
full  pay,  since  your  absence  from  the  field ;  and  that 
you  will  still  be  considered  in  that  light,  until  the  close 
of  the  war  ;  at  which  period,  you  will  be  equally  en» 
titled  to  the  same  emoluments  of  half-pay  oj  commu- 
tation, as  other  officers  of  your  rank.  The  same  opi- 
nion is  also  given  by  the  pay-master  general,  who  is 
now  with  the  army,  im powered  by  Mr.  Morris,  for 
the  settlement  of  all  their  accounts,  and  who  will  at- 
tend to  yours,  whenever  you  shall  think  proper  to  send 
on  for  the  purpose ;  which  it  will  probably  be  best  for 
you  to  do  in  a  short  time. 

"  I  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  day,  and  that  I 
trust  not  far  off,  when  I  shall  quit  the  busy  scenes  of 
a  military  employment,  and  retire  to  the  more  tranquil. 
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walks  of  domestic  life.  In  that,  or  whatever  other  si- 
tuation Providence  may  dispose  of  my  future  days, 
the  remembrance  of  the  many  friendships  and  connec- 
tions I  have  had  the  happiness  to  contract  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  will  be  one  of  my  most  grate- 
ful reflections.  Under  this  contemplation,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  re- 
gard, I  command  you,  my  dear  sir,  my  other  friends, 
and  with  them,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our  dear 
country,  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
To  the  Hon.  Major  General  PUTNAM." 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW 

OF   THE   PUBLIC   LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

GENERAL  HAMILTON. 

WHILE  the  public  are  every  where  lamenting  the 
untimely  fate  of  this  great  and  excellent  character,  and 
bestowing  on  his  memory  the  deepest  expressions  of 
veneration  and  gratitude,  I  have  found  a  melancholy 
but  tender  consolation  in  endeavouring  to  recal  to 
memory  the  principal  actions  of  his  illustrious  life, 
His  efforts  in  the  public  service  were  disinterested, 
unremitting,  and  manly ;  and  his  views  the  most  pen- 
etrating and  comprehensive.  It  is  from  a  review 
of  his  political  life  and  writings  that  we  perceive  and 
feel  the  more  strongly,  the  wonderful  extent,  strength, 
and  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  ardour  and  purity 
a  heart  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 
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General  Hamilton  entered  the  army  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  war,  and  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  he  was  soon  taken  into  General  Washington's 
family  as  one  of  his  aids,  and  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel.  He  was  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  that  character  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in 
June,  1778.  General  Washington,  in  one  of  his  offi- 
cial letters  to  Congress  at  that  time,  says,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Col.  Hamilton  was  "  well  informed  of  his  sen- 
timents on  every  point  j"  and  he  has  since  declared  in 
writing,  that  "  Col,  Hamilton  was  his  principal  and 
most  confidential  aid.'*  He  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can detachment  that  carried  by  assault  one  or  the  en- 
emy's redoubts  at  the  siege  of  York-Town,  in  the 
evening  of  the  14th  October,  1781.  This  was  a  small 
but  brilliant  affair,  and  noted  at  the  time  for  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  humanity 
that  crowned  the  victors. 

The  capture  of  Cornwallis  was  the  last  great  act  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  CoL  Hamilton  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  But 
the  duties  of  that  profession  were  always  with  him  a 
secondary  object,  and  he  immediately  entered  upon 
that  course  of  action  in  the  civil  department  of  go- 
vernment, in  which  he  was  destined  by  providence  to 
act  a  part  so  eminently  useful  and  glorious.  In  July, 
1782,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  state,  and  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  ^winter  of  1783,  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
were  stamped  with  a  new  and  striking  character. 

This  is  visible  to  every  observer,  who  will  take  the 
pains  of  perusing  and  comparing  their  journals.  Their 
reports  and  resolutious  were  luminous  and  masterly, 
both  for  matter  and  style.  Congress  made  new,  vi- 
gorous, and  persevering  efforts,  to  give  the  confedera- 
tion all  the  force  of  which  that  languid  constitution 
was  susceptible,  by  endeavouring  to  command  resour- 
ces competent  to  rear  up  and  establish  the  prostrate 
credit  of  the  union.  It  would  not,  however,  be  just 
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or  decorous  to  impute  this  renewed  energy,  this  unu- 
sual discernment  and  anxiety  which  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  national  councils,  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
sence of  any  particular  member.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  took  an  early  and  distin- 
guished lead  in  all  the  prominent  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  moved  the  resolution,  pressing  the  states  to 
comply  with  the  money  requisitions,  "  in  order  to  ren- 
der justice  to  the  public  creditors  *"  and  in  this  he  early 
announced  that  great  ruling  principle  of  probity  and 
policy,  which  he  pursued  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  political  life.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  reported  a  resolution  to  provide  a  sinking  f mid 
to  pay  the  national  debt,  and  which  also  reported  the 
answer  of  Congress  to  the  reasons  of  the  Rhode-Island 
Legislature  for  rejecting  the  five  per  cent,  impost. 
This  answer  (whoever  may  be  its  author)  is  excellent 
for  theconclusiveness  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  its  temper.  We  find  him  a  member  of 
another  committee  which  made  an  interesting  report 
on  the  non-compliance  of  the  states  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Congress,  on  the  consequent  failure  of  reve- 
nue, and  on  the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  effectual 
measures  to  liquidate  and  fund  the  debt,  and  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  nation.  And  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three,  which,  in  April  1783,  reported 
an  address  from  Congress  to  the  several  states,  calling 
upon  them  by  all  the  motives  of  duty,  interest,  and 
gratitude,  to  vest  Congress  with  the  power  to  collect 
a  general  impost,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they 
could  discharge  their  sacred  engagements.  This  ad- 
dress is  distinguished  for  argument  the  most  forcible, 
and  eloquence  the  most  impressive.  And  indeed  the 
state  papers  generally  of  this  interesting  session,  are 
models  of  composition,  and  specimens  of  research, 
of  talents,  of  probity,  and  patriotism,  which  reflect 
the  highest  honour  on  our  country.  To  dsny  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  his  full  share  of  agency  in  producing  them, 
would  be  unjust ,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  good  sense 
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of  every  reader  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
facts  which  I  have  stated.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
recollected,  that  a  member  from  Virginia,  and  who  now 
fills  the  department  of  state,  and  who  is  well  known  and 
admired,  if  not  for  the  energy,  at  least  for  the  acuteness 
and  elegance  of  his  mind,  was  at  this  time  an  associated 
member  with  Gen.  Hamilton  in  the  business,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  labours  and  honours  of  the  session. 

But  there  were  other  proceedings  in  that  session 
which  served  to  develope  Mr.  Hamilton's  peculiar 
disposition  and  character.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  introduced  a  resolution  full  of  gra- 
titude for  the  disinterested  and  useful  services  of  the 
Baron  de  Steuben ;  and  he  was  the  mover  of  the  re- 
solution for  disbanding  the  army,  and  which  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  well-founded  confidence  of  Congress 
in  the  good  sense  and  order  of  the  troops,  by  allowing 
them  a  privilege,  I  believe  totally  unheard  of  before, 
that  they  take  their  arms  with  them.  He  appears  also 
at  that  day  to  have  entertained  those  sentiments  which 
he,  on  a  recent  occasion,  so  eloquently  enforced,  res- 
pecting the  full  disclosure  and  free  circulation  of  the 
true  character  and  conduct  of  men  in  public  trust, 
for  he  seconded  the  motion,  stating,  "  That  it  was  of 
importance  in  every  Jree  country,  that  the  conduct  and 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs was  committed)  should  be  publicly  known,  and 
that  in  future  the  doors  of  Congress  ought  to  be  open- 
ed, unless  otherwise  specially  ordered." 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Hamilton  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  soon  drew  to  himself  a  general  attention  and  ap- 
plause, by  his  talents  and  eloquence  at  the  Bar.  His 
mind,  however,  was  still  directed  to  the  progress 
and  tendency  of  public  measures.  After  the  eva- 
cuation of  New- York,  the  conduct  of  many  of  our 
citizens  was  intemperate  and  violent,  and  it  gave  cur 
rency  to  the  pernicious  doctrine,  that  the  inhabitant- 
of  the  southern  district  who  had  remained  within  ths 
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enemy's  lines,  were  mot  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  aliens,  subject  to 
such  penalties  and  disabilities  as  the  legislature  might, 
in  their  discretion,  impose.  To  meet  and  overthrow 
this  opinion,  full  of  injustice  and  perfidy,  and  propa* 
gated  under  the  influence  of  angry  and  manevolent 
passions,  Mr.  Hamilton  published  in  the  winter  of 
1734,  his  two  pamphlets,  under  the  signature  of 
Phocion,  and  addressed  to  the  considerate  citizens  of 
New- York.  In  these  he  stated,  ar>d  recommended 
with  ardour  and  with  energy,  the  genuine  obligations 
resulting  from  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  that  no  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens  were  disfranchised,  but  that  all 
were  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  equal  and  impartial 
laws;  that  a  perfidious  evasion  of  the  treaty,  and  mea- 
sures of  persecution  and  revenge,  would  disgrace  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  whigism,  which  was 
"  generous,  humane,  beneficent,  and  just."  These 
pamphlets  carried  with  them  universal  conviction,  and 
put  the  contrary  opinion  and  the  spirit  it  was  enkind- 
ling, to  disgrace  and  silence.  The  last  pamphlet  of 
Phocion  is  in  a  particular  manner  marked  with  that 
analysis  of  investigation  ;  that  deep  basis  of  inquiry  and 
logical  deduction,  which  were  peculiar  to  its  illustrious 
author. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Assembly  for  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the  ensuing 
session  he  brought  forward  a  great  measure,  dictated 
by  policy  and  patriotism,  and  which  required  his  ta- 
lents and  firmness  to  maintain.  I  allude  to  the  bill 
for  acceding,  on  the  part  of  this  state,  to  the  assumed 
independence  of  Vermont.  We  were  then  at  an 
awful  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  without  a  govern- 
ment to  protect  us,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  a  momen- 
tous experiment  to  effect  one.  Vermont  was  in  fact 
independent,  but  she  was  not  confederated  -y  she  was 
a  stranger,  and  might  soon  become  an  enemy  to  the 
Union.  This  situation  was  delicate  and  alarming,  and 
increased  the  anxieties  of  this  great  patriot,  who  then 
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declared,  in  a  speech  unusually  solemn  and  impressive^ 
"  That  he  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the  situation  of 
this  country  as  replete  with  difficulties  and  surrounded 
with  danger."  This  bill  was  opposed  by  counsel  in 
behalf  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  claimed  lands  within 
that  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a  prompt  and 
masterly  manner,  vindicated  his  proceeding,  and 
showed  that  the  state  was  under  no  obligation  from 
the  principles  of  the  social  compact,  whatever  they 
might  choose  to  do  from  generosity  or  policy,  tp  in- 
demnify our  citizens  for  losses  sustained  by  a  violent 
dismembermeqt  of  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  which 
they  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  or  reclaim.  This 
speech,  and  the  one  in  favour  of  the  cession  of  the  five 
per  cent,  impost  to  the  United  States,  were  models  of 
senatorial  argument  and  eloquence,  which  were 
greatly  and  justly  admired  at  the  time,  and  contribut- 
ed in  no  small  degree  to  his  increasing  fame  and  im- 
portance. In  the  last  speech  he  took  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  history  and  state  of  the  Union,  and  under- 
took to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
impediment  to  the  adoption  of  the  bill;  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  public  liber- 
ty from  giving  the  power  in  question  to  the  United 
States  j  that  in  the  views  of  revenue  the  measure  was 
indispensable,  and  that  this  country  would  soon  be  in- 
volved in  misery  and  ruin,  if  our  national  affairs  were 
left  much  longer  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  they 
were  then  involved.  He  at  that  time  made  a  bold, 
frank,  and  affecting  appeal  to  the  uniform  tenour  of 
his  life  and  character.  u  If  in  the  public  stations  I 
have  filled,  I  have  acquitted  myself  with  zeal,  fidelity, 
and  disinterestedness;  if  in  the  private  walk  of  life 
my  conduct  has  been  unstained  by  any  dishonourable 
act,  I  have  a  right  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom 
I  address  myself." 

During  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton was  chosen  one  of  the  three  members  to  repre- 
sent this  state  in  the  General  Convention  at  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  he  devoted  the  summer  of  1787  to  a  faith-^ 
fill  discharge  of  that  important  trust.  A  revolution 
in  our  national  government  was  now  at  hand,  and  na 
man  of  strength  and  maturity,  and  whose  breast  was 
warmed  with  one  spark  of  generous  sensation,  but 
felt  for  the  perilous  situation  of  the  country,  and  con- 
templated with  reverence  the  obligations  it  created. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  of  a  nature  to  shrink  from  the 
crisis.  He  took  a  great  and  splendid  share  in  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  day,  and  by  writing,  and  speaking, 
and  acting,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sured the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  will 
transmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

His  particular  services  in  the  Convention  are  not 
accurately  known  to  the  public,  as  the  doors  of  that 
body  were  closed,  and  their  journals  have  never  been 
published.  I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  men- 
tioning a  remark  once  made  by  a  very  respectable 
member  of  the  Convention  from  a  neighbouring  state, 
and  leave  those  who  can  correct  me  to  appreciate  it 
as  it  may  deserve.  He  said,  that  if  the  Constitution 
did  not  succeed  on  trial,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  less  res- 
ponsible for  that  result  than  any  other  member,  for  he 
fully  and  frankly  pointed  out  to  the  Convention  what 
he  apprehended  were  the  infirmities  to  which  it  was 
liable :  and  that  if  it  answered  the  fond  expectations 
of  the  public,  the  community  would  be  more  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hamilton  than  to  any  other  member ;  for  after 
its  essential  outlines  were  agreed  to,  he  laboured  the 
most  indefatigably  to  heal  those  infirmaties,  and  to 
guard  against  the  evils  to  which  they  might  expose  it. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, in  concert  with  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Madison, 
commenced  the  Federalist;  a  series  of  Essays  under 
the  signature  of  Publius,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  papers  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  daily 
prints  early  in  November,  1787,  and  the  work  was  not 
concluded  till  a  short  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
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the  State  Convention  in  June>  1788.     It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  with  precision  the  part  that  Mr.  Ha- 
milton took  in  the  composition  of  these   Essays.     It 
is,  however,  well  understood,  that  Mr.  Jay  took  but  a 
very   inconsiderable    share    in  the  work ;    that    Mr. 
Madison  took  a  deeper  and  more  useful  part,  and  that 
Mr.    Hamilton   was   the  the   principal  author,   and 
wrote  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  numbers.  This  work 
is  not  to  he  classed  among  those  ephemeral  produc- 
tions which  are  calculated  to  produce  a  party  purpose, 
and  when  that  purpose  is  answered,  to  expire  for  ever, 
It  is  a  profound  and  learned  disquisition  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  federal  representative  government,  and 
combines  equally  an  ardent  attachment  to  public  liber- 
ty, and  an  accurate  discernment  of  the  dangers  result- 
ing from  an  excessive  jealousy  of  power,  in  those  un- 
sound and  unskilful  institutions,  under  which  it  has 
perished  in  almost  every  age  and  nation.     This  work 
will  no  doubt  endure  as  long  as  any  of  the  republican 
establishments  of  this  country,  on  which  it  is  such  a 
luminous  and  elegant  commentary.  The  first  volume 
discusses  these  three   interesting  point*.. ..The  utility 
.  of  the  union. ...The  defects  of  the  Confederation..,.  And 
the  necessity  of  a  government  as  energetic,  at  least, 
as  the  one  proposed  ;  and  this  I  regard  as  the  most 
finished  part  of  the  work,  considering  the  cogent-and 
peculiarly  affecting  manner  in  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  surveyed,  illustrated,  and  enforced.  The  Fe- 
deralist was  translated  arad  published  in   France  by 
Buisson,  just  as  that  people   were  beginning  to  run 
the  mad  career  of  their  revolution.    It  was  spoken  of 
in  very  high  terms,  although  one  of  the  Paris  Gazettes 
thought  some  parts  of  it  had  rather  an  aristocratical 
tendency.     Alas!  for  the  cause  of  temperate  and  ge- 
nuine liberty,  if  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  had  not 
been  visionary  philosophists,  prostituted  infidels,  and 
bloodthirsty  demagogues,  the  mild  light  of  this  west- 
ern star  might  possibly  have  rescued  that  people  from 
the  tempestuous  fury  of  the  passions  ;  from  a  constant 
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vibration  between  scenes  of  folly,  and  scenes  of  hor- 
ror, and  conducted  them  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  a  new  edition  of  this  invalua- 
ble work  has  lately  appeared,  in  a  very  handsome  style, 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  New-York.  It 
ought  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  studied 
by  our  lawyers  and  statesmen,  as  an  elementary  code 
of  instruction  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  member  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  the  summer  of  1788,  and  he  was 
there  actively  employed  for  six  weeks  in  enforcing,  by 
his  eloquent  speeches,  the  principles  he  had  previ- 
ously, and  so  much  at  large,  detailed  in  the  Federal- 
ist. The  sketch  of  the  debates  which  was  published, 
conveyed  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  talents  and  ar- 
guments employed  in  the  mutual  discussions  which 
took  place  in  that  assembly.  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  which  I  should  select  as  containing  the 
best  display  of  his  sound  and  pre-eminent  rnind,  were 
those  in  vindication  of  the  constitutional  stability  and 
permanency  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  branch  ought  to  be  as  strong,  at  least,  as 
they  found  it ;  and  that  from  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  lessons  of  experience,  it  was  to  be  seen  that  a  firm, 
stable  body  in  the  government,  was  essential  to  cor- 
rect the  prejudices,  chec£  the  passions,  and  controul 
the  fluctuations  of  the  more  popular  branch. 

The  constitution  having  gone  into  operation,  ?nd 
the  executive  department  being  established,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton was  appointed,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  office 
he  held  between  five  and  six  years  ;  and  when  we  look 
back  to  the  measures  that,  within  that  period,  he  ori- 
ginated, matured,  and  vindicated,  we  are  astonished 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  various  powers  of  his  vigo- 
rous and  exalted  mind.  Hisreports  were  so  many  didac- 
tic dissertations,  laboriously  wrought  and  highly  finish- 
some  of  the  most  intricate  and  abstract  subjects 
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in  political  economy.  Among  those  reports  we  de- 
signate as  the  most  interesting,  his  report  of  January, 
1790,  on  a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  cre- 
dit;  of  December,  1790,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank;  ot  December,  1791,  on  the  subject  of 
manufactures  ;  and  of  January,  1795,  (being  his  last 
official  act)  on  a  plan  for  the  further  support  of  public 
credit.  Mr.  Hamilton  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
Founder  of  the  Public  Credit  of  this  country.  He  rais- 
ed it  from  the  dust,  and  placed  it  on  s^lid  founda- 
tions. His  great  moving  principle  of  action  in  his 
department,  was  good  faith — was  a  punctual  perform- 
ance of  contracts.  And  that  the  national  credit 
might  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  stroke  that 
could  in  the  least  degree  annoy  or  alarm  it.  he  urged 
to  Congress  the  express  renunciation,  by  law,  of  all 
right  to  tax  the  publ:c  funds,  or  to  sequester  at  any 
time,  or  on  any  pretext,  the  property  of  foreigners 
therein.  t  He  enabled  this  country  to  know,  feel,  and 
develope  its  immense  resources,  arid  under  his  admin* 
istration,  the  finances  advanced  to  a  state  of  prosperi- 
ty beyond  all  expectation,  and  so  as  to  engage  the  at- 
tention and  command  the  confidence  of  Europe.  And 
so  far  from  giving  colour  to  the  vile  calumny  which 
has  been  insinuated  against  him,  that  he  patronized 
the  doctrine  that  a  public  debt  was  a  public  blessing, 
he  inculcates  with  great  solicitude  in  his  reports,  that 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  debt  was  the  natural 
disease  of  all  governments  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  guard- 
ed against  with  provident  foresight  and  inflexible  per- 
severence  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  maxira 
in  the  system  of  public  credit  (and  wuich  he  uniform- 
ly endeavoured  to  enforce  by  practice)  that  the  crea- 
tion of  debt  should  akvays  be  accompanied  with  the 
means  of  extinguishment ;  that  the  observance  of  this 
axiom  was  the  true  secret  to  render  public  credit  im- 
mortal. In  his  last  report,  he  recommends  a  provi- 
sion for  augmenting  the  sinking  fund,  so  as  to  render 
it  commensurate  with  the  entire  debt  of  the  United 
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States ;  and  be  proposed  to  secure  that  fund  by  a 
sanction  tbe  most  inviolable,  and  which  was  no  less 
than  to  make  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  object, 
a  part  of  the  contract  with  the  creditor.  By  such 
means,  and  with  such  efforts,  did  he  build  up  and  es- 
tablish the  important  interests  of  the  nation  confided 
to  his  care  :  he  has  left  to  his  successors  little  more  to 
do  than  to  follow  his  precepts,  and  to  shine  by  the 
lustre  of  his  example. 

His  report  on  manufactures  is  a  chef  cVouvre  of  the 
kind,  and  the  most  laboured  performance  that  he  ever 
gave  to  the  world.  It  is  not  more  distinguished  for 
knowledge  and  investigation,  than  for  having  given  a 
deep  wound  to  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of  the  French 
economists,  and  also  to  another  system  of  politics 
which  had  grown  fashionable  among  political  philo- 
sophers. The  system  I  allude  to,  is  to  be  met  with 
\nSmit1is  Inquiry  into  the  Weatth  of  Nations.  This 
report  adopts  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system, 
and  leaves  the  theory  of  Smith  as  amusing  and  beau- 
tiful in  speculation,  but  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  not  reducible  to  practice.  That  bold,  pro- 
found, and  systematic  writer,  who  attacked  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests  of  Great  Britain  as 
founded  upon  an  oppressive  monopoly,  lays  down  an 
entire  freedom  of  commerce  and  industry,  undiverted 
and  unimpeded  by  government,  as  the  best  means  of 
advancing  nations  to  prosperity  and  greatness.  The 
Secretary  combats  with  great  ability  some  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  adopts 
the  mercantile  system  upon  the  basis  of  self-defence, 
and  as  most  wise,  because  Europe  perseveres  in  the 
same  system. 

All  his  principal  reports  are  remarkable  for  uniting 
depth  of  research  with  clearness  of  perception,  the 
closest  logic  with  the  utmost  purity  and  precision  of 
expression  ;  and  his  official  labours  in  this  department, 
united  with  the  honesty  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
and  which  the  most  penetrating  inquisition  into  all 
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the  avenues  of  his  office  could  never  question,  will, 
perhaps,  form  with  posterity  the  fairest  monument  of 
his  fame. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  character  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  also  one  of  the  constitutional  advisers 
of  the  President  in  relation  generally  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  I  apprehend  that  few,  if  any  matters  of 
moment,  were  transacted  without  the  sanction  of  his 
counsel.     The  season  during  which  he  presided  over 
the  treasury  department,  was  unusually  critical.     The 
French  revolution  progressed  with  a  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence that  threatened  to  involve  the  whole  civilized 
world  in  combustion    and  ruin.     Not  content  with 
their  own  regeneration,  the  French  rulers,  in  1793,  a- 
dopted   the  intolerance  of  the  Koran,  and  began  to 
propagate  their  new  faith  by  the  sword,  and  to  carry 
on  an  universal  war,  either  offeree  or  of  fraud,  against 
all  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth,  and  against 
ail  the  governments  under  which  they  lived,  as  being 
so  many  monuments  of  tyranny  and  superstition.    At 
this  awful  crisis,  a  furious  war  is  begun  against  Great 
Britain,  and  M.  Genet  is  sent  as  minister  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  charged  with  secret  instructions  (which  he 
afterwards  published,  and  on  which  he  faithfully  act- 
ed) to  excite  the  Americans,  even  if  their  ministers 
should  be  timid  and  waver  ing,  to  make  a  common  cause 
with  France  in  the  new  war  she  had  then  commenc- 
ed.    To  meet  this  important  epoch,  the  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  to  defend  that  great  measure  as  lawful 
and  expedient,  against  the  prejudices  and  passions 
which  the  French  minister  had  but  too  successfully 
excited,  the  essays  of  Pacificus  appeared. 

These  essays  were  written  and  published  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  summer  of  1793  ;  and  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, none  appeared  at  a  more  seasonable  June 
ture,  or  were  more  calculated  to  produce  an  auspicious 
effect.  Their  object  was  to  prove  that  the  President 
had  competent  authority  to  issue  the  proclamation  in 
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question  : — That  it  was  only  a  declaration  of  what 
was  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  the  neutrality  of  our 
government,  and  that  as  constitutional  exectutor  of 
the  laws,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  see  that  neutrality 
faithfully  observed  : — That  we  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion from  existing  treaties  to  become  a  party  in  the 
war  : — That,  considering  the  peculiar  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  warfare,  the  United  States  had  valid  and 
honourable  pleas  against  any  interference  : — That  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  imposed  upon  nations  the 
mutual  returns  of  good-will  and  benevolence,  but 
were  no  sufficient  ground  for  war ;  and  that  those  ob- 
ligations would  more  naturally  point  to  the  hand  from 
whom  antecedent  favours  had  been  received,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  was  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
monarch  whom  the  revolution  had  just  swept  from 
the  throne. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  essays  were  too  well 
written,  and  addressed  themselves  too  powerfully  to 
the  interest  and  good  sense  of  the  country,  not  to  have 
had  their  influence  in  rendering  popular  this  important 
act  of  administration  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
proclamation  received  afterwards  the  sanction  not  on- 
ly of  Congress,  but  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  January,  1795,  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  once  more  returned 
to  private  life.  But  he  still  felt  himself  charged  to 
vindicate  another  important  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  had  no  doubt  been  a  responsible 
adviser  ;  I  allude  to  Mr.  Jay's  negociation  and  treaty 
with  Great-Britain.  This  treaty  had  to  encounter  in- 
veterate prejudices  and  combustible  materials,  which 
spread  their  root  as  far  back  as  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  which  had  been  enkindled  and  armed  with  ten- 
fold virulence  by  the  pestilential  breath  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Even  at  this  late  day,  the  temperate  his- 
torian is  admonished  to  tread  lightly  over  these  ashes 
of  party-spirit.  Mr.  Hamilton  devoted  the  summer 
of  1795  to  a  defence  of  this  treaty,  in  a  series  of  Es- 
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says  under  the  signature  of  Camillas.  The  first  twen* 
tv-two  numbers  were  appropriated  to  an  examination 
of  the  ten  permanent  articles  of  this  treaty,  and  which 
articles  continue  to  this  day  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
remainder  of  the  treaty  was  commercial  and  tempo- 
rary, and  has  already  expired.  The  discussion  of  this 
Jatter  part  was  not  equal  in  interest,  and  being  writ- 
ten with  less  attention,  and  by  different  hands,  was 
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not  equal  in  ability  to  the  other.  But  this  defence, 
taken  together,  must  now  be  considered  by  every 
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competent  and  impartial  reader,  as  one  of  the  most 
full  and  satisfactory  illustrations  that  perhaps  ever 
was  given  of  a  complicated  diplomatic  question.  I 
presume  there  does  not  exist  any  thing  among  the 
piles  of  European  state  papers,  to  be  compared  to  it; 
although  one  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  in  Europe 
no  such  precise  and  formal  vindication  of  any  nation- 
al treaty,  has  ever  been  deemed  requisite.  The  be- 
neficial effects  of  this  treaty,  and  which  are  known, 
and  felt  constantly,  have  at  last  accomplished  what 
argument  alone  could  not  do  —  they  have  forced  an 
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universal  conviction  upon  the  public  mind  ;  and  all 
the  dead  spectres  which  were  conjured  up  at  the  time 
to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  blind  the  judgment, 
have  long  since  disappeared  before  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  question  way 
not  whether  the  treaty  was  in  all  respects  the  most  de- 
sirable, (for  treaties  are  acts  of  mutual  accommoda- 
tion) but  the  true  question  was,  whether  the  treaty 
did  not  adjust,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  the  points  in 
controversy  between  the  two  nations,  and  whether 
our  interests  did  not  demand,  and  our  honor  permit 
us  to  adopt  it.  The  sanction  it  received  from  our  go- 
vernment and  the  general  approbation  it  has  ultimate- 
ly met  with,  overcoming  in  its  progress  the  stream  of 
prejudice,  and  the  obstacles  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
menace,  have  given  the  definitive  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  articles  upon  which  Camillus  more  em- 
phatically bent  and  exhausted  the  strength  and  i-e- 
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sourses  ofliis%mind,  were  the  3d  article,  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
the  10th  article/  providing  against  the  confiscation  of 
private  debts  in  time  of  war.  I  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend these  two  heads  of  his  performance  as  uncom- 
monly excellent.  The  latter  is  a  finished  treatise  by 
itself,  and  forms  a  chapter  on  the  law  of  nations, 
equally  accurate,  didactic,  and  moral.  It  vindicates 
the  treaty-stipulation  on  the  ground  of  reason  and 
principle,  of  policy  and  Expediency,  on  the  opinions  of 
the  most  enlightened  jurists,  and  the  usage  of  nations. 
The  last  ^reat  occasion  which  called  Mr.  Hamilton 
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forward  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action,  existed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1798.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  France  had  been  long  making  piratical  depre- 
dations upon  our  commerce ;  that  negociation  and 
a  pacific  adjustment  had  been  repeatedly  attempted 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  without  success ;  that 
our  minister  had  been  refused  an  audience  ;  that  three 
ministers  extraordinary  had  been  treated  with  the 
grosest  indignity,  and  money  demanded  of  the 
United  States  on  terms  the  most  degrading.  The 
doors  of  reconciliation  being  thus  barred,  w7e  had  no 
honorable  alternative  left,  but  open  and  determined 
resistance. 

And  what  was  the  power  that  had  thus  used  us? 
It  was  a  power  the  most  terrible  in  strength ;  the  most 
daring  in  project ;  the  most  unchecked  in  means ;  the 
most  fatal  to  its  victims,  of  any  that  a  righteous  pro- 
vidence had  hitherto  permitted  to  exist  upon  this 
globe,  for  the  awful  chastisement  of  the  human  race. 
Ail  the  States,  even  of  the  republican  form,  that  fell 
within  her  wide-spread  grasp;  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  Genoa,  and  Venice 
had  already  been  prostrated  by  her  arms,  or  her  still 
more  formidable  caresses.  She  was  at  that  moment 
busy  in  her  schemes  of  universal  domination,  and  was 
fitting  out  a  vast  armament  in  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, for  some  distant  expedition  of  conquest 
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and  plunder.  At  this  portentous  period,,  Air.  Ha- 
milton published  The  Stand,  or  a  series  of  essays  un- 
der the  signiture  of  Titus  Manlius,  with  a  view  to 
rouse  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  sense  of  their  im- 
pending danger,  and  to  measures  of  defence,  which 

should  be  at  once  vigorous  a°d  manly. 

j 

In  these  essays  he  portrays,  with  the  glow  and  co- 
loring of  a  master-artist,  the  conduct  of  revolutioniz- 
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ing- France  towards  her  own  people  and  towards  other 
nations,  and  he  shews  that  she  had  undermined  the 
main  pillars  of  civilized  society;  'that  she  betrayed  a 
plan  to  disorganize  the  human  mind  itself,  by  at- 
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tempting  to  destr  y  all  religious  opinion,  and  pervert 
a  whole  people  to  atheism;  that  her  ruling  passions 
were  ambition  and  fanaticism,  and  that  she  aimed 
equally  to  proselyte,  subjugate  and  debase  every  go- 
vernment without  distinction,  to  effect  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  "  Great  Nation !"  He  then  gave  a  de- 
tail of  the  accumulated  injuries  and  insults  we  had  re- 
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ceived  from  France,  and  shewed  that  her  object  wan 
to  degrade  and  humble  our  government,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  revolution  and  conquest.  He  concluded, 
as  the  result  of  his  work,  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
treaties  with  France,  fortify  our  harbours,  defend  cur 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  attack  their  predatory  cruisers 
en  our  coast,  create  a,  naval  force,  and  raise  or  organ- 
ize and  discipline  a  considerable  army,  as  an  indispen- 
sible  precaution  against  attempts  at  invasion,  which 
might  put  in  jeopardy  our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 
He  considered  that  the  militia  alone  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  and  fallacious  reliance  against  veteran 
troops,  headed  by  some  enterprising  chief;  but  that 
when  we  had  made  the  defensive  preparations  he  had 
recommended,  we  could  then  meet  their  aggressions 
in  the  attitude  of  calm  defiance. 

So  undeniable  were  all  these  facts,  so  irresistible 
were  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  them,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1 79&,  these  measures  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  were  all  literally  carried  into  execution 
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by  Congress,  an<l  received  the  warm  and  hearty  sanc- 
tion of  the  nation.  An  honourable,  proud  and  manly 
sentiment,  was  then  enkindled  and  pervaded  the  con- 
tinent ;  it  reflected  high  honour  on  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  that  character  was  transmitted  to  Europe, 
as  a  means  of  respect  and  a  pledge  of  security. 

A  new  provisional  army,  consisting,  however,  of 
but  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six  troops  of 
light  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  raised, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  upon  the  express  and  pointed 
solicitations  of  General  Washington,  was  appointed 
Inspector-General.  On  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  continued  in  that  character  for  a  few  months, 
and  until  this  little  army  was  disbanded  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800. 

During  this  military  avocati  n,  Gen.  Hamilton  bes- 
towed indefatigable  efforts  to  organize  and  discipline 
the  troops  ;  and  he  likewise  improved  himself  greatly 
in  the  study  cf  the  science  of  war,  and  of  the  kindred 
sciences  of  mathematics,  geometry  and  chemistry, 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  After  this  army 
was  disbanded,  the  General's  time  was  principally 

employed  in  his  profession,  till  that  melancholly  at- 
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lair  which  terminated  his  existence  in  July  1804. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  individual,  and  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them  here. 

Cen.  Hamilton  left,  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife 
with  a  lar^e  family  of  promising  children,  to  deplore 
his  untimely  fate.  As  a  father,  he  was  an  example 
of  affection  and  care— he  was  always  the  associate 
and  c  rripanion  of  his  children,  and  their  education 
was  a  subject  of  his  constant  solicitude.  In  the  last 
moments  of  his  existence,  he  could  no  longer  bear 
the  sight  of  those  dear  objects  of  his  anxiety.  His- 
tenderness  overcame  him,  and  the  presence  of  those 
he  was  so  soon  to  lenvc  in  the  greenness  of  youth,  un- 
taught  and  unexperienced,  to  a  world,  in  which  be- 
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nevolenco  like  his,  is  so  little  felt,  became  intolerable. 
As  a  husband- -buUvhy  should  we  describe  a  tender- 
ness which  awakens  agony?  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of 'his  usefulness.  The  person 
of  Gen.  Hamilton  was  rather  under  the  common 
size.  In  his  countenance  there  was  a  noble  expres- 
sion which  readily  invited  confidence.  His  step  was 
slow  and  majestic.-  -He  was  remarkable  for  the  easy 
wit  and  humor  which  ran  through  his  conversation. 
No  man  knew  better  than  he  did,  how  and  when  to 
Jay  aside  the  stateliness  of  philosophy,  and  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  company  into 
which  he  accidentally  happened  to  be.  His  universal 
knowledge  made  him  an  excellent  companion  for 
every  man,  and  he  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  We  believe  he  had  not  an  acquaintance  who 
heard  of  his  death  without  a  sigh.  He  died  at  a 
tithe  when  such  men  were  most  wanted,  and  he  is 
justly  esteemed  a  public  loss.  His  family,  his  coun- 
try, science  and  mankind,  have  sustained  an  irrepa- 
rable loss,  and  we  can  only  solace  ourselves  under 
this  heavy  calamity,  by  endeavoring  to  imbibe  his 
noble  spirit,  and  to  learn  from  his  example,  the  best 
lesson  that  can  be  taught  mankind,  to  love  science 
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and  to  hate  tyranny.* 
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NOTE. — Gen.  A.  H.  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Nevis, 
of  respectable  parents  in  1757,  who  had  some  time  pre- 
viously emigrated  from  Scotland  to  that  island.  At  an 
early  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  compting  house  of  Nicho^ 
las  Cruger,  Esq.  in  an  adjacent  island,  St.  Croix  ;  but  did 
not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  situation,  it  not  agree- 
ing with -the  bent  of  his  inclination.  After  obtaining  the 
permission  of  his  friends  in  the  W.  Indies,  he,  in  1773, 
arrived  in  New- York,  when  he  was  but  16  years  of  age, 
He  was  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  placed  at  a 
grammar  school  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  and  two  years 
after,  bv  intense  application  to  his  studies,  he  was  pre- 
pared, and  entered  Columbia  College,  in  N.  York,  from 
which  he  graduated  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, after  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  his  life-. 
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PITT  (WILLIAM)  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  most  cele- 
brated British  statesman,  and  patriot,  was  born  in 
November  1708.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  Esq.  of  Barannoek,  in  Cornwall,  and 
grand-son  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  in  the  East-Indies,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ann,  who  sold  an  extraordinary  fine  diamond  to  the 
King  of  France,  for  13.5,000  pounds,  and  thus  obtained 
the  name  of  Diamond  Pitt.  His  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  his  power  of  elocution,  -very  soon  made  a 
distinguished  appearance  j  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  felt  the  attack  of  an  hereditary  and  incurable 
gout,  by  which  he  was  tormented  at  intervals,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  an  early  age,  his  lord- 
ship entered  into  the  army,  and  served  in  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  Through  the  interest  of  the  duchess 
rf  Alariborough,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  house,  was  as  representative 
of  the  borough  of  old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  parliament 
of  G.  Britain  ;  in  the  tenth,  he  represented  Seaford, 
Aldboroiiffh,  in  the  eleventh,  and  the  city  of  Bath,  in 
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the  twelfth,  where  he  continued  till  1736,  when  he 
was  called  up  to  the  house  of  Peers.  The  intention 
of  the  duchess,  in  bringing  him  thus  early  into  par- 
liament, was  to  oppose  sir  Robert  -Wai  pole,  whom  he 
kept,  in  awe  by  the  tbrce  of  his  eloquence.  At  her 
death,  the  duchess  left  him  10,000  pounds,  on  condi- 
tion, as  was  then  reported,  that  he  never  should  receive 
a  place  in  administration.  However,  if  any  such 
condition  was  made,  it  most  assuredly  was  not  kept 
on  his  lordship's  part.  In  17^6,  he  was  appointed 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  after,  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  and  sworn  a  privy-counsellor. 
He  discharged  the  office  of  paymaster,  with  such 
honor  and  inflexible  integrity,  refusing  even,  many 
of  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  that  his  most  bitter 
enemies  could  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and  he  soon 
became  the  darling  of  the  people.  In  173-5,  he  re- 
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•signed  the  office  of  paymaster,  on  seeing  Mr.  Fox 
preferred  to  him.  At  this  resignation  the  people 
Vv  ere  alarmed,  and  being  disgusted  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful beginning  of  the  war,  complained  so  loudly, 
that  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  year  following,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland ;  and  in  order  to 
second  his  plans,  other  promotions  were  made.  I  le 
then  took  such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  nation — but  in  February 
1/57,  having  refused  to  assent  to  the  carrying  on  a 
war  in  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions on  the  continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  .>eals 
on  the  oth  of  the  following  April.  Upon  this,  the 
complaints  of  the  people  again  became  so  violent, 
that  on  the  29th  of  June,  he  was  again  appointed 
secretary,  and  his  friends  filled  other  important  offices. 
The  success  with  which  the  war  was  now  conducted, 
is  well  known ;  yet,  on  the  5th  of  October,  l?6l,  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  astonishment  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom, 
resigned  the  seals  into  his  majesty's  own  hands.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt  having  received  cer- 
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tain  intelligence,  that  the  family  compact  was  signed, 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  that  the  latter  was 
about  to  join  France  against  us.  thought  it  necessa- 
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ry  to  prevent  her,  by  commencing  hostilities  first.— 
Having  communicated  this  opinion  in  the  private  coun- 
cil the  other  ministers  urged,  that  they  would  think 
twice,  before  they  declared  war  against  that  kingdom. 
"  I  will  not  give  them  leave  to  think,"  replied  Mr. 
Pitt "  this  is  the  time,  let  us  crush  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon.  But  if  the  members  of  this  board  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  mix 
in  its  councils."  The  council  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion. This  conversation  which  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation,  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  haughtiness 
and  imperious  temper  of  that  minister.  However, 
these  very  qualities,  were  sometimes  productive  of 
great  and  good  consequences. 
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After  his  resignation,  in  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  never  too]$ 
any  share  in  the  administration.  I  le  received  a  pen- 
sion of  3000  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  continued  after  Ins 
deaf  h,  during  the  survivancy  of  liis  lady  and  son  :  and 
this  gratuity  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  baroness 
oi  Chatham,  to  his  lady,  and  that  of  baron  to  her  heirs, 
.male.  Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time,  declined  a  title  of  nobi- 
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litVj  but  in  1?66,  accepted  of  a  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Pvsent  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  at 
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the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  lord-privy  seed. 

His  last  appearance  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1??8  :  he  was  then  very  ill,  but  the 
question  was  important  ;  being  a  motion  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  to  address  his  majesty,  to  remove  the 
ministers,  and  make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms. 
His  lordship  made  a  long  speech,  which  had  certainly 
overcome  his  spirits  ;  for,  attempting  to  rise  a  second 
time,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulsive  fit,  and  though  he 
recovered  for  that  time,  his  disorder  continued  to 
increase,  till  the  1  1th  of  May,  when  he  died  at  his  seat 
at  Hayes.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a  national 
loss.  Mr.  Rigby,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
posed the  erecting  of  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which 
was  unanimously  carried.  A  bill  was  soon  after 
passed,  by  which  4000  pounds  a  year  was  settled 
upon  John,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  late  earl,  to  whom  that  title  may  descend.  His 
lordship  was  married  in  17-54,  to  Lady  Hester,  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Temple,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  any  life  so  multifarious,  as 
that  of  Lord  Chatham.  Never  did  any  comprise 
such  a  number  of  interesting  situations.  The  native 
royalty  of  his  mind,  was  eminently  conspicuous  :  he 
felt  himself  born  to  command,  and  the  free  sons  of 
Britain  implicitly  obeyed  him. 


THE  END. 
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